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THE PAYSTERY 





How separate the dancer from the dance? 
- Riley was at a loss even to contemplate the question. These paradoxical 
people had solved the age-old conundrum that Yeats had not dared to answer. 
In the perfect grace of this mysterious woman and her acolytes, dancer and 
dance became one. 

She sprang between her crouching partners and unfolded toward the ceiling 
in an acropetal spin, clay on the potter’s wheel finding its shape, and 
stopped the spin cold in mid-air as if the umseen hand from that master 
sculptor had plucked her finished form from the wheel. 

Riley nudged the chief medical officer; he had to look twice to 
distinguish the rumpled, roly-poly form from the cushion on which he reclined. 
"Mark, isn’t that impossible?" 

"I suspect nothing’s impossible for her," the doctor replied. 

The sylph executed an equally impossible series of entrechats before 
yielding to gravity. She landed precisely en pointe. 

Another dancer’s figure came into Riley’s line of vision, hardly so lithe 
as hers, and presently lacking in grace. It rolled out of the cushion beside 
him, straightened its uniform, and sought its accustomed dignity. "Doctor," 
he said, "my line was soft-shoe and tap, but I know enough about ballet to 
know that nobody can dance en pointe with bare feet!" 

"There’s a simply anatomical explanation, Captain," the doctor said. 
"These people have a pad of cartilage on their toes. A built-in toeshoe. And 
hollow bones, and triple and quadruple joints. If there’s a god, he built 
these people for dancing." 

The blond youth slumped behind Riley barely glanced up from his 
tricorder. "At least someone can explain something about them, anyway," the 
science officer told him. 

The danseuse traversed the apron of the stage in a bravura blur and ended 
at their feet in a dying-swan. The captain butted his fists together at the 
pinky, and tapped his forehead twice with his Ikmuckles. She bashfully 
reciprocated. "That means ’thank you,’" he prompted. Each of the officers 
followed suit. 

"You certainly picked up their language fast," Riley said. 

The captain’s pleasant round face split in his ever-present affable grin. 
"Well, I read the writing on the wall," he said. He continued an animated 
conversation with the lady in sign language while talking to Riley, which made 
the first officer think of rub-your-tummy pat-your-head. “Anyone who knows 
labanotation and mime could pick it up like that." 7 

He snapped his fingers. The woman-child leaped to her feet and besieged 
him with angry gesticulations. 

"*Course, my vocabulary’s a little shaky," the captain added. He 





apologized by crossing his hands on his breast, and she reciprocated to 
indicate forgiveness. 

She plumped cushions for her fellow-dancers, and they sat in a circle, 
passing a tray of bonbons from hand to hand. 

The captain popped a tidbit into his mouth. "So you see, Mr. Riley," he 
said between chews, "an old song-and-dance man has his uses in Starfleet." 

"IT knew that already, sir," Riley grinned. "I wouldn’t be flying with 
you if I didn’t.” 

"You flew with me because you could have waited the rest of your life for 
Jim Kirk to promote you and you know it," the captain said. "And admit it, 
Jim Kirk would never have figured out how to talk to these people." 

The first officer took his superior’s needling in stride. "Maybe Captain 
Kirk wouldn’t have,” he answered. "But Sulu and Uhura would have. Ballet 
used to be Hikaru’s hobby.” | 

The doctor choked on his bonbon. "Sure it was," he said. "For abotit a 
week and a half. Before he got into fencing, botany, geology, sleight-of- 
hand, French horn, and some Altair meditation technique that involved hanging 
upside down from the light fixture." 

Riley laughed with the doctor, but his eyes misted over. "Uhura. Now 
there’s a dancer. She would have gotten right up there with them." 

"With all due respect, she would have been outclassed," the science 
officer said testily. 

"I don’t think so," Riley snapped. 

The science officer slammed his tricorder down on his knees so abruptly 
that the ballerina flung her hands in front of her face with panicky crossed- 
wrist flutters to indicate her dismay. 

The captain pressed his palms downward in the air as if pumping water out 
of an imaginary drowning victim. "Calm down, Tom," he cautioned. "They can 
hear, you know. I’m as tired as hearing about the Enterprise as you are." 

"That is the least of my problems, Captain!" the science officer 
responded, more softly but no less strenuously. "Look, I like these people 
too. They’re delightful. They’re graceful, beautiful, gentle, generous, but 
they are not supposed to be here." 

"They’re indisputably here,” the doctor said. "That’s the problem with 
you science types. All statistics, no esthetics. Give you a butterfly and 
you immediately pull the wings off to see how it’s put together." He puffed 
his jowls and flopped his bulk back into the cushion. 

The science officer flopped back also, but his lanky frame did not make 
half the emphatic impact. "And you medical types are all voluptuaries," he 
said. "All appetites and raw nerve endings. No brains. Not a scrap of logic 
in the whole section." 

Riley shook with suppressed laughter. 

“Maybe so," the doctor said. "We came by our love of life by the hard 
road. You haven’t walked side by side with death, Mr. Vosselaer. Your body’s 
still your friend. Someday when it betrays you, and it will, you won’t be 
quite so analytical about that." 

The doctor extended his own hand to the ballerina. He knew she could not 
understand his words, but she slipped her delicate fingers into his enormous 
teddy-bear’s paw as if her mere touch could bridge the gap between cultures. 

"It seems unimaginable that anyone could look at a creature like her and 
believe that suffering and death could exist in the same universe as she 
does." 

She bowed her head shyly, knowing herself to be the subject of 


admiration, and touched her free hand to her ribbon choker, and the single 
large baroque that dangled just about the hollow of her throat. 

"And that’s another thing," the science officer said. "That pearl. They 
don’t have bivalves on this planet. They don’t have oceans to speak of. So 
where did she get that?” 

The captain asked her in Universal sign language. She answered in 
animated pantomime, spreading her hands wide, over her head, then in gestures 
of donation before her, ending with a humbly bowed head. 

"A gift?" the captain said. "I don’t entirely follow." 

The doctor rubbed his hand absently on his pants leg. He stopped. "Wait 
a minute here," he said. "Butch..." 

"Perhaps it was an honor," the captain mused. "She does seem to be very 
special to these people. Not a political figure. Not a priestess of any 
organized religion I can see. But she obviously holds some special place in 
this culture.” 

"I don’t care if she’s bloody queen of the May," the science officer 
said. "She shouldn’t be here. Her people shouldn’t be here, her entire 
planet shouldn’t be here. So, Captain sir, don’t you think it behooves us to 
be just the least bit curious about what they’re doing here?" 

"Don’t backsass me on duty, Tom," the captain warned. 

"Apologies. But consider the facts." The science officer ticked off his 
points with a finger in his paln. The mysterious lady watched the gesture 
with interest, and tried to fathom its meaning by imitation. 

"Three Federation vessels have passed through this section," Vosselaer 
said. "Vishnu mapped it three years ago. Enterprise--I don’t want to hear 
one peep out of you, Kevin--came through eleven months ago on the far side of 
the nova, just before the Minarian system blew. Now, here we are, following 
the Vishnu’s exact course, and we find this planet, not only a third planet in 
a system that should have only two, but slipped in the middle between the two 
planets that were already there." 

The doctor tugged the captain’s sleeve. "Butch..." 

"You heard me, sir. Checking the Vishnu’s data against the Avenger’s 
indicates that someone, or something, pushed the second planet out to a wide 
orbit and snuggled this one right in here, at a perfect distance and angle to 
support class-M humanoid life." 


The captain chewed his lip. "My apologies. To crib a_ good line, 
attention must be paid. Recommendation?" 
The science officer drew a breath. "Much as I hate to recommend it, sir, 


get Mr. Chekov down here and see what he knows about it.” 

The captain’s eyes twinkled slyly. "I thought you’d had it up to here 
with hearing about the Enterprise. Tell you what, now. Why don’t I get Pavel 
and Janice down here with Kevin and Mark, and we’]] serve punch and cookies, 
and they can just reminisce about the good old days until you’re thoroughly 
fed up?" 

Vosselaer rested his elbows on his knees and propped his chin on his 
clasped hands. "Matters of scientific interest transcend petty rivalries," he 
said carefully. "And I wouldn’t put it past the Enterprise to have had a hand 
in this.” 

The captain allowed himself a comradely thump on his subordinate’s 
shoulder. "Your sentiments do you credit. We’]l get Pavel down here ASAP." 

"Captain," the doctor said. 

"In a moment, Mark." The dancer had levitated from the cushion and 
fluttered in circles around the landing party, thrilling with happy 
anticipation. She gestured to the stage, where two figures, clad in the same 


form-fitting black as all her people, staggered under the weight of two large 
boxes. 

"What’s with her?" Riley said. 

"I think she’s going to dance for us again," the captain said. He 
conducted another animated conversation with the nymph, a silent cat’s cradle 
With invisible thread. 

"I think she’s saying this dance is important," he said. She added some 
more gesticulations. "Maybe even sacred." 

"Butch," the doctor repeated. "There’s something you ought to have a 
look at.” 

"Afterward," the captain said. "Unless it’s life-threatening." 

"It is not," the doctor sighed. 

The science officer set his tricorder to take down the entire scene at 
wide angle, and the landing party settled back to watch. 

Her feet carried her to the center of the stage, and again she circled 
her hands above her head. 

Her two compatriots rose and took their places beside her; two more 
dancers emerged from the wings; the burden-bearers joined her and awaited her 
command. 

She pirouetted to the boxes, flung them open, and bestowed upon each 
dancer the vestments of his role in the rites. 

Clutching carved masks to their bosoms, three of the actors curled in 
fetal positions downstage, to await their cue to be born. 

The two bearers donned tall conical headdresses, robes and thick 
cothurnae. They clambered atop the boxes and posed, arms stiffly before them, 
enigmatic Easter Island totems apparently no more capable of movement than 
their stone counterparts. 

She raced across and around the stage, bestowing on each dancer a pair of 
wristlets draped with gossamer streamers. She fastened the hems of her own 
Sequin-dappled scarves at shoulder and wrist, rejoicing in her metamorphosis. 

The sole uncostumed dancer took center stage, and whirled on one toe. 
She circled him in a dizzy chain of pirouettes. He back-flipped, and she 
lurched away across the stage to the feet of the twin totems. 

"Now we’re getting somewhere," the science officer crowed. "That has to 
be the sun going nova." 

The mitered figures drew the butterfly from her timid crouch with 
repeated clenching and unclenching of their fists. They pointed to the 
huddled figures, who uncurled and donned their masks. 

Riley’s eyes grew wide. He watched the trembling woman and the trio 
discover each other in a series of pas-de-deux. "Captain?" he hissed. 

The captain was arguing sotto voce with the doctor, who would not yield 
the floor. "Yes, Kevin," he said. "What--" 

They looked up, and their gaze followed Riley’s to the masked dancers. 

“Ye gods and little fishes," the doctor said. 


"Curiouser and curiouser," the captain muttered. He flipped out his 
communicator. “Transporter room? Loewe here. Janice, hunt down Pavel and 
get him down here right now. That is not a request. Out." | 

The science officer looked up from his tricorder. "I should have know," 
he hissed. 


| They watched as the solemn still figures clenched and unclenched their 
fists, manipulating the living puppets below them. With each subtle spasm of 
their rigid fingers, a masked dancer fell a ea She lifted them with 
gentle caresses. 


"But what does it all mean," the science officer whispered irritably, 
"except of course that we’ve boldly gone where almost no man has gone before?" 

One of the masked actors drew his scarves over first one, then the other 
of his masked companions. They froze into awkward, splay-limbed catalepsy. 
Having lulled them to sleep, he steeled for his sacrifice, and the butterfly 
hovered nervously nearby as he knelt, then crumpled, at the tall-shod feet of 
the obdurate ones. 

The captain jerked his head around, catching a shimmer of light in the 
hallway. It dimmed. '"Pavel’s here," he said. 

The ensign hurried in and squatted by his shipmates’ side. "You vished 
me to make sense of sometink?" 

The rest of the party was rapt. "It already makes sense," the doctor 
said. "Perfect sense." 

The ballerina bent her lissome, sorrowing form over the fallen one, 
alternately caressing and recoiling, drawn closer, then _ scorched by his 
suffering. He pantomimed a gentle rejection, and she crept away to cower in 
whey-faced terror under the relentless clenching and unclenching of hands. 

At last the two masked actors broke the invisible bonds of their 
paralysis. One ministered to the fallen dancer. The other danced a furious 
tarantella at the feet of their aloof tormentors, a choreographed fury that 
ended in a bent-back supplication. 

All motion froze. 

All breath stopped. 

The headdress-clad deities inclined their massive heads. They stepped 
down from their pedestals, and fluttered their scarves over the prostrate 
figures, raising them. 

Then they exalted the ballerina to the vaulted heavens, and carried her 
offstage, still reaching longingly for her masked friends. 

The troupe re-emerged for a curtain call of sorts. 

"Will you look at that,” Riley said softly. 

"It could be any number of stories," the science. officer insisted 
haltingly. "Pure coincidence. Bears unmistakable resemblances to the legend 
of Alcestis’s sacrifice, or Abraham and Issac, or Gilgamesh ransoming his 
friend from death, or Damon and Pythias, or--" 

"It could be," Riley said. "But the masks!” 

The masked actors took their places for a brief encore in character: in 
the center, the golden-capped boy-king, with a not-quite-innocent benign half- 
smile painted on the perfect oval of his mask; 

the boy-king’s wise but stern counselor, whose rigid stiff-legged right- 
angles of foot and limb echoed the sharp, staid lines of his rectangular mask 
and the steeples of its carven ears, dancing at the king’s side with fussy 
little toe-pricks on the weathered stones; 

and the court magician, or perhaps the privileged fool, prancing at the 
king’s other elbow with gleeful bounds and capers that perfectly complemented 
the deep arcs carved beneath his huge round eye-hollows and the slightly 
lopsided skeptic’s squint of his brow. 

They doffed their masks and presented them to the ballerina, who took 
them with reverent fingers and placed them in their reliquaries as if she 
could hardly bear to relinquish them. 

"Stock figures," the science officer insisted half-heartedly. "This 
dance is probably centuries old." 

The captain and the doctor paid no attention to his science officer. He 
was too busy comparing the doctor’s perfect, unscarred right hand to the 
liver-spotted, broken-nailed left one. The doctor in turn was too busy arguing 


Lore ° 





that he had most certainly had a callus and an acid burn when he beamed down. 
Riley and Chekov shared a smile of secret satisfaction. 
"It’s the stuff of legends," the science officer concluded. 
"That it is, Mr. Vosselaer," Riley said. "That it is, indeed." 


My SETTER ANGEL 


"It was wrong to do this," said the angel. 
"You should live like a flower, 

Holding malice like a puppy, 

Waging war like a lambkin.” 


"Not so," quoth the man, 

Who had no fear of spirits; 

"It is only wrong for angels, 
Who can live like flowers, 
Holding malice like the puppies, 
Waging war like the lambkins." 


--Stephen Crane 


"Captain’s log, Stardate 7439.23. The completion of our mission to 
Betelgeuse marks the midpoint of the Fourth Year of our mission. Due to an 
emergent condition, we have been ordered to postpone our side trip to Alpha 
Ceti system, and proceed through the M-100 sector ahead of schedule. This is 
a wasteland, a desolate, depressing region full of barren planets, feeble, 
dying suns, and unpleasant memories. I have not been eager to return, but we 
go where we are sent. | 

"I regret the necessity to deny my chief medical officer his requested 
sabbatical on Earth and insist that he remain with the ship. Our duty here is 
doubly sad for him, and I _ suspect our brief surveying layover at M-113 may 
have reopened old wounds. He insists not. Whatever feelings he may have, I 
must ask him to put them aside for the good of the ship and the Federation. 
His skills are needed at our destination, and, equally vitally, on the 
Enterprise. 

"While enroute to Kyrias, we remain in constant touch with the Halcyon 
and the von Puttkamer. Both assure us they have the siege of Gamma Tau under 
control, and that we do not need to detour. But I question the wisdom of 
assigning the von Puttkamer, as the crew of silicon-based personnel can 


neither beam down a landing party nor accommodate emergency evacuation of 
carbon-based life forms. Still, the besieging aliens are an unknown quantity, 
and a simple show of force seems to be enough to deter them from attacking, if 
not to chase them away. Lieutenant Uhura keeps constant channels open to both 
vessels. We are therefore free to proceed directly to Kyrias. Kirk out." 

He switched off the log, then switched it back on again, and reclined on 
his bunk. 

"Supplemental. I have never been entirely comfortable with the power of 
fiat that attaches to command," he said uncertainly. "I would like to think 
my decisions are logical, and explainable. Since these logs may someday be of 
use to scholars and students, I don’t wish to stint on explanation." He 
smiled wryly to himself. "Especially not of the otherwise inexplicable. 

"I find myself, for no good reason I can name, immensely relieved by the 
order to proceed to Kyrias first. Both planets are members of the Federation, 
both equally troubled, both approximately one light day of travel. Both pose 
roughly equal risks; an ion storm besieges the one, unfriendly aliens the 
other. The stakes, the risks, the urgency, all balance. But I feel an unseen 
hand on the scales, tipping toward Kyrias. Any ship might intimidate these 
’Tharaq’ah’ at Gamma Tau, but I have a deep, illogical conviction that there 
are cries for help at Kyrias that only we can answer. Mr. Spock would point 
out that my intuition is ’illogical.’ So be it. I’m only Human." 

x 

The tiny creature turned its glazed eyes on the hugh pink appendages 
clamped onto its tail, and more for display than from ferocity, weakly bared 
minuscule yellow teeth at them. It kicked sightly, then waited for the 
inevitable. 

The intern lifted the rat into the air and dangled it. 

"Higher," Doctor McCoy said. "I can’t see the pressure point." 

-The young man obliged, raising the rat to eye level for his commander. 
McCoy framed it in mental cross-hairs and his hand darted out to form a fresh 
harness around the animal’s neck and forelegs. The intern let go of the rat’s 
tail, and McCoy tightened the vise with a calculated split-second squeeze. 
Subject Number One went limp. | 

“Learned that trick from handling snakes," McCoy informed him. "A lot 


you can learn from snakes. You’]] eventually be vivisecting one. But first 
let’s deal with the prelims." 
He held the rodent aloft. "Observe, Grayson. Subject Number One, 


experimental procedure number twenty-seven." 

Grayson numbly took his cue from McCoy’s curt nod, and turned his eyes to 
the tank. He struggled to keep his gorge where it belonged. 

McCoy plunged his arm up to the elbow into the tank. He opened his hands 
and pinned the rat’s tail to the bottom as it swam toward the surface. He 
calmly watched until the rat’s fevered struggles ceased and the surface 
stilled to glass save for a few stray bubbles. Then he dragged Subject Number 
One from the tank. 

The senior scientist dropped the rat on the counter. His apprentice 
watched as McCoy’s expert fingers massaged it back to life with as little 
compassion as the same hands had embodied in pinning it beneath the water 
moments before. 

A thin stream of water ran from Subject Number One’s hairless lips. It 
turned its head and snapped. 

The rat’s tormentor took its inarticulate reproach in stride and 
disciplined it with a flick of thumb and forefinger. Then he slipped the 
straightjacket of fingers back around the rat’s midsection. "Observe the 


sensor readings, Grayson. Physically the subject is not injured. Its 
strength and agility are diminished, but sufficient. Now. Watch procedure 
twenty-eight." 

McCoy plunged the rat again, once, down to the bottom, and held it there 
a bare second before bringing it to the surface. He held it above the water, 
Gabbing its paws, letting it get a good lungful of sweet air. Then he opened 
his hand. | 

The rat floated a moment, it eyes beads of bewilderment. It emptied its 
lungs with a tiny relieved sigh and sank to the bottom. 

The scientists watched the scanners and a diminishing trail of bubbles 
counting out the last instants of the subject’s life. At length, very little 
length, the readings bottomed out to a straight line and a thin whine, shrill 
as the rat’s cry on its first plunge. 

McCoy marked its final twitch with a smug nod. He took up a pair of long 
tongs, fished out Subject Number One and tossed it into a puddle on the table 
in front of Grayson. 

"Clean up this mess," he commanded. 

Grayson chucked the corpse into the disposal chute, seized a towel and 
stabbed at the pool of water on the counter. He did not take his eyes off the 
chief medical officer. 

McCoy sat on the dry portion of the countertop. "I don’t think we need 
to bother with subjects two, three, four, ad infinitum," he said. "I promise 
you the result is always the same. Well, almost. But close enough for 
Starfleet work. I trust we understand the lesson of Subject Number One?” 

"I think so, sir," Grayson said. 

McCoy hopped off the counter and backed Grayson into a corner. His lips 
twitched into a thin, tight ratlike smile. "If I want thinkin’, I’11]1 send for 
the Vulcan. Don’t hold your breath waitin’ for me todo that. Got that, 
boy? ot) 

"Yes, sir." 

"Good. Now then.” He gestured at the tank. "I have fifty more subjects 
in that cage. If you like, we can go through every last one of them. You’1] 
have a demerit for every subject I waste on trying to teach you your lesson. 
Let me remind you that the threshold for probationary personnel is ten 
demerits in six months. In less than twenty-four hours aboard, you’ve managed 
to accumulate seven." 

"I know, sir." 

"By the way," McCoy said pleasantly, "the experiment also works with 
slightly higher forms of life, such as ensigns." 

Grayson visualized a hugh tank, and a bottle of formaldehyde with his 
name on it. Subject number two, intern. Or twenty-two, or two hundred 
twenty-two, or... 

But the Tellarite appeared at the door, and McCoy let up the pressure as 
abruptly as he had turned it on. The alien chemist made Grayson’s skin crawl, 
but he’d learned quickly to swallow his revulsion once he’d seen what happened 
to his superior in the Tellarite’s presence. The porcine, hairy beast 
repelled everyone else, but McCoy’s eye seemed to soften slightly when he 
turned to Doctor Jhanze, and everyone in Sickbay breathed easier for those 
moments. 

McCoy nodded to the Tellarite, and casually began to clean his scanners. 
“It doesn’t work with the Vulcans," he said ina confidential drawl. "The 
surgeon general’s got one subject he’s been working on for twelve years. 
Every day, four times an hour, into the tank. Last week, so I hear, he tried 
it without the harness. Not only did the son of a bitch not drown, he climbed 


out of the tank and damn near killed Boyce." McCoy’s voice was full of 
wonder, and Grayson thought he detected a veiled trace of respectful awe. 
"That is another valuable observation I recommend you drill into your skull if 
you want to make it to your residency year. Which brings us back to Subject 
Number One. What did you learn from watching the experiment?" 


Grayson swallowed. "The rat never wins, sir." 
McCoy squinted thoughtfully at him. "Actually, we call it ’learned 
helplessness.’ One thing you should know is’ that psychology is a hard 


science, hard as a knife edge and just as keen. Stimulus, response! Subject 
learns the right response, maybe it survives. Subject persists in the wrong 


response, goodbye. And that also applies to the slightly higher forms of 
life. Got that?" 


"Yes, sir." 

"We’ll try the pigeons and Skinner boxes tomorrow, then," McCoy said. 
His smile--a real, generous, unfurtive smile--knocked Grayson for a momentary 
loop. 

"Watch out for yourself, boy," McCoy whispered. He leaned again on the 
table top. "I just hate the annual reassignment-and-transfer merry-go-round. 
Don’t you?" 

"Yes, sir,’ Grayson answered as he continued cleaning. 

In an instant McCoy had him backed against the wall. "You do, do you? 
Aren’t you forgetting that the ’merry-go-round’ deposited you here? And 
you’re glad to be here, now aren’t you, boy?” 

Grayson clutched the soggy towel to his bosom with the unabashed terror 
of a child burrowing into the bedsheets to escape the bogeyman. 

"Well, aren’t you?" 

A dim animal cunning dawned at last in the intern’s feline-green eyes. 

"Forgetting, or glad to be here?" he said warily. 

McCoy chuckled. "Clever. Both.” 

"In order of asking, no, sir and yes, sir." He drew a breath and chopped 
it into carefully measured doses of equivocation. "No, sir, I am not 
forgetting that the merry-go-round deposited me here. Yes, sir, I am glad to 
be here. That is the only thing I like about the annual reassignment and 
transfer, which otherwise I hate as much as you do, sir." 

"Very clever," McCoy said coolly. "You’ve got a lot of gumption fora 
lab rat. But let me warn you now, no other officer on board is going to put 
up With that. They’1ll just knock you down. Anything an officer says to you 
from now on, you just say ‘yes, sir,’ and you just might make it to your 
residency year. You got me?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"The rat never wins," McCoy said, and patted him on the shoulder. 

Grayson winced a second, expecting a backhand slap that didn’t come. 
McCoy seemed as surprised as he was. "Sir, will they make us go down to the 
planet’s surface?" 

"I expect not. This one’s a clean-hands mission for us, as far as any of 
7em can be. But sooner or later I’1ll have to send you on a house call. 
Understand, boy, I’m trying to toughen you up for it.” 

The senior officer turned back to his scanners. 

"Sir?" 

McCoy turned back again. "You ask more questions than is proper for an 
ensign, don’t you think?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, go ahead, ask." 

"Sir, I understand about the rat. But what about the Vulcan, sir?" 
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For a moment the shallow, pale mirrors of the older man’s eyes seemed to 
deepen into wells of nameless, half-remembered pain. "Forget I mentioned the 


Vulcan," he said. "As my father would’ve said, it don’t make no nevermind 
nohow, ’specially not to a lab rat. Never forget where you are or who you 
are." 


"Understood, sir," Grayson said. 

McCoy snapped himself out of his melancholy and dusted his hands on his 
lab coat. "Lesson’s over for today. Now into the pharmacy with you," he 
said. "I have some private matters to discuss with Doctor Jhanze. I should 
be back by 1400. You’ll find a list of hypos I need filled. Mark the 
contents and the dose and lay them out. Then go make yourself useful to 
Chapel." 

The lad’s lips twitched, suppressing a smile. 

"In a purely professional way, of course," McCoy amended, "or our next 
lesson may have to be on the black widow spider." He spurred the intern in 
the direction of the pharmacy. "Get out of my sight. Oh, and Grayson--?” 

The intern stopped at the door. 

"Welcome to the J.S.S. Enterprise." 

The intern flung his hand out in a smart salute, drew it back to chop at 
his heart, and vanished behind the bleeding-earth-and-dagger fresco gracing 
the pharmacy doors. 

* 

Whatever intrigues might play themselves out in the catacombs of the 
Enterprise’s other decks did not dare intrude on the hallowed peace of the 
engine room. The chamber’s caverns, ceiled with extravagant arches and sided 
with a gothic array of cantilevered catwalks and stained-glass mosaics of 
blinking lights, were a privileged waste of square millimeters in a ship 
otherwise designed for grim efficiency. Scott liked it that way. 

The engineer leaned both palms on the glassine barrier that shielded him 
from the full panoply of the reactor’s glory. If no emergency intervened, 
Scott could gaze into the ship for hours with silent reverence for the unmoved 
mover; it separated night from day, turned the Enterprise’s little world in 
its artificial rhythms, and stood between its people and the frozen, lifeless 
vacuum. It cared for them, but it did not love them. Scott could not have 
imagined a better deity, or at least a more accurate one, and though many have 
Claimed that man made God in his image, Scott counted himself lucky to be one 
of the few who had knowingly designed his god. 

He frowned. The shadow of a human reflection marred the chamber’s 
clarity. 

"Stand aside," a voice behind him ordered. 

Scott turned and saluted. ‘Lieutenant Sulu, ye dinna tell your superior 
officer to ’stand aside’ in his own engine room," he said politely. 

Sulu returned the _ salute "I come on the captain’s business." His 
security squad lined up behind him single file like targets on a range. Sulu 
pointed high above Scott’s head, into the maze of ill-lit walkways 
crisscrossing above the reactor. "Turn off the forcefield cordon." 

Scott shook his head. "I’m sorry, Mr. Sulu, but ye canna go up there.” 

"I have to. We’re searching for a fugitive." 

"And d’ye no’ think that if there were a fugitive in my engine room I’d 
know of it?" 

"We’ve searched the rest of the ship. She has to be in here." 

"I can’t answer for where she may or may not be," Scott explained with 
infuriating patience. "But I can answer for my engine rooms. Ye canna go up 
there without a proper clearance." 
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"The captain ordered--" 

“Captain go hang!" Scott exploded. Sulu stepped back. "And ye may tell 
him I said so, too. Not even the Grand Inquisitor himself would dare trespass 
here without a proper authorization. The captain may recall he ordered me to 
maintain these engines, and so I’1l1 do. These are very delicate pieces of 
work, sir, and not to be mucked about in by any thickhead who takes a mind to 
traipse about among ’en." 

"I have my orders," Sulu repeated. 

"But have ye your pass?" Scott said sweetly. "If Kirk wants ye up there, 
he’11 send ye down with proper passes. Where be your pass?" 

There was a tight pause, underscored by the hushed antiphonies of the 
alternating drives and the occasional peep of a monitor. 

High on the catwalk, she pressed her belly to the rivets of the platform 
and stifled her desperate need to peek down. 

"This is my pass,” Sulu said at last. "Argue with this." 

Scott snorted. "That’s a mighty impressive popgun, sir," he said. "But 
consider. If ye kill me, who’s to run the ship?" 

"Your assistants," Sulu said. | 

"Ah, but are my assistants capable of deactivating the boobytraps I’ve 
built into these engines?" 

Sulu lowered the phaser with a scowl. 

"Come now," Scott continued pleasantly. "Use your head for something 
more than decorating your. neck. Why d’ye think my assistant has no’ 
eliminated me long since, but that she canna run the ship without me without 
blowing her into the next galaxy? At my age, I must know a wee summat about 
job security. I’m indispensable." 

"You’re bluffing," Sulu said. 

Scott spread his hands and leaned back insouciantly against the barrier. 
"Fine, then. Shoot me and find out. I’1]1 be sorry not to be here when ye try 
to take down the forcefields." He threw back his head and laughed, and Sulu 
cringed at the sound reverberating through the cavern. "A mere captain ora 
chief of security, well, one bully’s' like another. But a technician, man, 
that’s the man to be!" 

"T’1ll be back with the pass,” Sulu grumbled. He retreated, with his 
guards trundling along behind like a ragged flock of overgrown ugly ducklings. 

"But sir,” the tallest and chunkiest of the guards said to Sulu as the 
turbolift doors closed on them, "we could be losing our chance to get her!" 

The lift whooshed back up toward the bridge. 

Scott sauntered to his main control panel, and flicked off the 
forcefields. He turned his face, bathed in the fierce light of the burning 
reactor, to the catwalk. 

"Exactly," he said softly. "Go, lass, and may providence go with ye, if 
providence there be in this place." 

x 

Spock saluted. 

Kirk swiveled lazily to face his first officer and mechanically returned 
the gesture. Then he squared his shoulders against the back of the center 
seat and met the Vulcan eye to eye. 

Spock, unperturbed, returned Kirk’s stare without blinking. Any other 
officer would have earned a trip to the agony booth, but what would smack of 
impudence from a Human carried no subtext from a Vulcan; if anything, it both 
gratified and nettled the captain to Ikmow Spock could not summon even the 
emotion of contempt. 

"Report," Kirk said. 
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"Entering standard orbit, sir. Capital city of Kyrias Four’s dominant 
nationality targeted. Prepared to deliver ultimatum." 

Kirk tapped impatiently on the chair arm. "And our internal problem?" 

"Unsolved. Security team has executed the search, with clearance. She 
is not in Engineering. Efforts to repair the security sensor network 
continue. However, since Commander Moreau designed the sensor net, she is 
also the most capable among us at. short-circuiting it, as she has 
demonstrated. The nexus shunt seems to be damaged beyond repair." 

"I don’t accept seems-to-be,”" Kirk said. "Repair efforts will continue, 
Mr. Spock, as will the search. She’s got to be somewhere!" 

"Logic would suggest so," Spock agreed. "I simply state that wherever 
she is hiding, security has so far been unable to locate her.” 

Kirk nodded thoughtfully, and swiveled again to survey the entire lineup 
of humbled guards. 

"Mr. Sulu," he said. "Mr. Boma. Mr. Bourne. Mr. Wexler. Mr. 
Tomlinson. Mr. Kras. If you cannot do your jobs, perhaps I should replace 
you with someone more capable.” 

The six thrust their hands into the air, but none dared to follow the 
salutes with rebuttals. 

"Sulu?" 

"I’ve searched every habitable area of the ship, sir.” 

"Then search the uninhabitable ones. Crawl into the warp drive if you 
must. I’ll give you a pass to do it," Kirk said with a sour smile. "But I 
want her found.” 

Spock stepped down to the captain’s side, and clicked his heels. "Sir, I 
suggest the circumstance may be less urgent than you picture it." 

"How so?" Kirk said sharply. 

"She cannot leave the ship. Even if she succeeds in gaining access to 
the ordnance section or some other similarly crucial area, she is only one 
woman, and her power todo harm is limited. I do not believe there is any 
risk of harm coming to her; certain factors of unofficial rank protect her. 
Few would be so foolhardy as to risk such an affront to you, save for very 
high stakes and with absolute certainly of success." 

Kirk’s eyes narrowed. "Exactly. I think we are aware of the risks of a 
half-successful coup, aren’t we? Fine. We have our hands full with the 
Kyrians as it is. We’ll just take the search over again, nice and leisurely, 
deck by deck." 

The six guards heaved a collective silent sigh of relief. The agony 
booth would be quiet today. 

"We’ll start at the top and work down, sealing off decks as we go. Even 
if she stays one step ahead of us, she’ll have to reach the last step and 
we’1]l corner her there. And gentlemen, I want her alive." 

Uhura frowned at her board. "So you can kill her?" she murmured. 

"Did you have a comment, Lieutenant?" 

"No, sir." 

_ “Good. And while I have your attention, Lieutenant, page all available 
security personnel and have them report for duty. Their first job will be to 
escort these six clods to the agony booth for a suitable refresher course in 
the consequences of inefficiency." 

The six guards gulped and stood ramrod straight. 

"I shall accompany the prisoners. Mr. Spock will take the conn. The 
remaining guards will start on the search as soon as they’re briefed." 

“Aye, sir," she said, and turned to her board. 
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Spock peered over her shoulder. "Lieutenant," he said, "what is wrong 
with your board?” 

Uhura looked at him for a bare instant, with dark, blank eyes. Her 
confusion finally yielded to conspiratorial glee. She took the cue, and 
surreptitiously bumped her elbow against a panel, triggering a confusion of 
synthesized wails, shrieks and rattling chains. 

"Trick or treat," she whispered to Spock, with a furtive smile. 

Spock simply blinked away the apparent non sequitur. "It would appear to 
be ion overload from the weapons system," he told Kirk with an absolutely 
straight face. "Since we must continue to charge the system, it would seem 
our only alternative is to--" 

"Whatever it is, do it," Kirk said. "You six, you’]l have to round up 
your replacements on foot. And don’t think this lets you out of anything 
either. I want to see you in the booth." 

Uhura knelt and removed the plate from the circuitry access panel. She 
ducked her head into the cubbyhole and reversed two plates. The panel sizzled 
and emitted a puff of mephistophelian smoke. "The damage seems to be worse 
than I thought," she said. "Not only don’t we have intraship communications, 
it looks like we may have lost subspace, too." 

"Damn and blast," Kirk fulminated. "We’ll have to lower the shields and 
send down the landing parties. More time lost." 

"I’m doing my best," Uhura said, and yanked out another handful of wires. 
"My very best.” 

x 

The door hissed open. McCoy rolled off his bunk and squinted through the 
honeycombed divider, grabbing with one hand for his blue tunic and with the 
other for his ornamental but very businesslike dagger. 

A mocking musical laugh filtered through the honeycomb to him. "Oh, 
leave the shirt off," she said. "Black becomes you.” 

He tossed the shirt aside in disgust, and swatted the console at his 
bedside. The door slid shut behind the intruder, and locked. 

"How many times have I told you never to use that voice until I’ve 
secured my quarters?" he said. 

"Fine, then," the visitor growled. "Perhaps you prefer this." 

He leaned against the divider. "My quarters are secure," he murmured. 

"So perhaps we can get down to those ’private matters’ you wanted to 
discuss?" 

"Not quite yet, if you please," he said. He plopped back on the bed, and 
patted the space beside him. "Sit, sit." 

The Tellarite lounged indolently against the divider and wrinkled its 
snout. "You’re nowhere near ready. Time is short. Security’s searching C 
deck now. They’ll be down here within an hour. Precious minutes flying and 
you aren’t ready." 

He groped for his medikit. 

"Don’t you want to see me?" Jhanze taunted. 

"You know I do! I’m just not ready.” 

"Then get ready, Human!" 

"Don’t take that tone with me," McCoy said. "You need this little 
marriage of convenience as much as I do. More." He fished in the medikit, 
found the first hypo, and checked the label. Then he held it to the light, 
double-checking the ampule. "Let’s hope that dolt of an intern got it right.” 

"I had the impression you rather liked him, really." 

"Well, he reminds me a little of someone I used to know a long time ago." 
He laid the hypo aside, and pulled out another. "That doesn’t mean I trust 
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him in the pharmacy." He repeated the ritual of inspection. "Much better. 
Chapel knows." 

The Tellarite grunted and twitched its snout with alarm. 

"She knows the dose, I mean," he amended. He patted the bed again, and 
the Tellarite sat. 

It snuffled. The tinkling soprano strain split from its hoarse growl, as 
if it were singing a duet with itself. "Every day, slipping a little further 
into this living death. Every time, it gets a little harder." 

"Shhh," he said. He winced as the hypospray mechanism bit into the crook 
of his arm. 

The Tellarite looked to him with hungry, beady eyes. "The tablets." 

“Later. After," he mumbled, losing himself in the mists of the drug. 
"Payment in advance.” 

"And cheap at the price,” the Tellarite rasped. 

"How many lives have I bought you with?" he said. "And you bought me 
with only one." He closed his eyes and slouched into the euphoria. He opened 
them again to see a formless mass beside him, and the perception of a squat, 
muddy, giant pig-Human, sloughing off its shape cell by cell. 

He shuddered and focused his eyes as best he could. It did not improve 
the apparition. "Change, damn you,” he demanded. 

"I’m trying," the mass pleaded. 

"I can’t do it all. The drug helps, but the drug can’t do it all. 
You’ve got to want this as badly as I do." 

"I want the tablets," the creature whined and bit its knuckle. 

"But do you want this?" 

The trembling Human and the unlicked bear cub faced each other. They 
joined hand in paw. The creature shriveled, then pulsed, oozing illusory 
matter in wisps. 

“Every time, a little harder," it said. "Someday I’1ll become brittle. 
Instead of molding, I’1ll crack." 

It melted again into a mass of white tendrils and tentacles, dominated by 
a leechlike mouth ringing a row of wicked teeth in a perpetual O of surprise. 

"I’m hungry," it wept in a plaintive voice. 

McCoy could stand it no longer. He lunged for his dresser, retrieved the 
tablets, and dumped the entire contents of the bottle into the creature’s 
misshapen, still-evolving hands. 

It emptied the pellets between its jaws, gave an inhuman belch of 
satisfaction, and shimmered. "What age shall I be for you today?" 

"Thirty-seven," McCoy said. "You were beautiful at thirty-seven.” 

Spurred by his desperate. emotions and its own, the creature cut itself a 
new nose, tautened its drooping jowls into smooth cheeks and chin. Its 
tendrils took on an ebon sheen, and slowly, with great strain, it overlaid the 
ebon with silver, hair by hair. It--more and more’ she with each second-- 
blinked moist Human eyes. "Thirty-seven of your years," she said. "I could 
be thirty-seven of my people’s years, but you wouldn’t want to see that." 

He took her fully formed body in his numbed arms. "All those millennia," 
he said. "How did you stand it?” 

"Perhaps I was waiting for you," she said, and put the finishing touches 
on the eidolon. The last tendrils became the spectre of a simple dress, and a 
nearly-real tear coursed down her cheek. "I don’t know how much longer I can 
keep changing," she said. "Day in, day out, the flesh hardens. Someday, the 
drugs won’t matter, and all the desire won’t help. You’ll reach for me and 
hold a Tellarite in your arms." 

"It’1]1 never happen," he soothed. "Hush." 
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"It will. Why shouldn’t it? I’m at least as much Jhanze as I am this 
dead woman." 


"She isn’t dead as long as I have you. Sometimes I think you’re the only 
real Human being on this ship." 

She struggled in his arms only briefly. Reality was strong, but hunger 
was stronger. She pulsated in his arms, increasingly real and true and 
beautiful, giving back an impersonation of the life she had taken. 

"Oh, god, Nancy," he said. "Nancy." 

She buried her face against his shoulder. "Oh, Plum," she said softly. 
"What’s going to become of us?" 

They stopped each other’s questions with a hard kiss. 

9 

"Captain’s log, supplemental. The Enterprise is edging toward a stable 
orbit around the planet Kyrias Four. Thanks to Mr. Scott’s and Mr. Sulu’s 
experience and caution, we have arrived in the eye of the ion storm with 
minimal damage to the ship." 

"Thank ye, sir." 

"You’11 both be getting commendations for your work." 

"That’s all very well, Jim. But let me remind you that what we gained in 
safety we lost in time, and time is of the essence.” 

"Well, what can ye expect, Doctor? I had to bring her in in one piece, 
did I not?" A chuckle. “Between y’ and me, a starship’s just like any other 
lady. There are times ye have to slip in slow and easy." 

"Scotty! This is a log entry!" 

“Sorry. May we note for the record that that one’s the captain’s ow 
quip? But if I could ha’ brought her in any quicker, I would have. As it 
was, we sustained a few bruises even notwithstanding the Gallagher Spiral. 
The port nacelle’s a bit skew-whiff where we took some debris, so until we fix 
it we can’t use the warp drive, but while we’re in the system we can’t use it 
anyway, SO no serious problem’s there." 

"All systems otherwise functional?" 

"T’ve got some doubts about the subspace and the transporter. And I had 
two minor casualties, first-degree burns. Minor implosion in a secondary 
relay system. I’ve sent them to Sickbay." 

"Thanks. Chapel will take care of it. About that transporter--” 

"Oh, and I’d appreciate relief crew for them, sir." 

"You’1]l have it Scotty.” 

"About the transporter--" 

"Yes, Bones, about the transporter?" 

"What the hell do you mean, ’doubts about the transporter?’ If you’ve 
got doubts, clear them up fast. I need that transporter. Let me remind you 
there’s a city of twenty thousand Kyrians who think, feel and act as one. Any 
other race could deal with a little ion storm. If one person panics, that’s 
one person. If one Kyrian panics, it’s a catastrophe. They’re in shock, 


rioting, dropping like flies." A fist on the table. "They need medical 
supplies, food, shelter, clothes, doctors and nurses and most of all 
tranquilizers." 


"They’1]1 have them. We’ll load a shuttlecraft immediately." 

"How long will a shuttlecraft take to plow through the storm? They need 
all those things now. Not in two hours. Not in two minutes. N.O.W. For 
every minute we delay, we lose one Kyrian life, and one Kyrian life means 
dozens of Kyrians die a little." 

"Then perhaps you had better begin loading the shuttle, Doctor. The 
captain’s recommendation is appropriate." 
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"Blast it, Spock, you may be able to sit there and do nothing, but it’s 
not in my nature, my training or my duty. My staff and I will take the risk." 

"To do the Kyrians any good, you must first arrive intact. Under present 
conditions, we cannot guarantee that outcome. We cannot even guarantee we 
would be able to retrieve you from oblivion in the event of a malfunction. We 
have had too much experience with transporters and ion storms to allow even 
the contemplation of such a venture, however great the stakes. Surely ’better 
late than never’ is the applicable axiom." 

"I never thought I’d beg to have my molecules scrambled." 

"With the captain’s permission, I shall conduct tests with inanimate 
objects. If the results are promising, the captain would at least have the 
option to consider beaming down a party of volunteers." 

"I’1l accept the compromise. Reluctantly. And if you gentlemen will 
excuse me, I have a patient waiting.” 

"Bones...how is she?" 

"If you want miracles, you’ll have to ask the commodore. Stable. With 
your permission, Captain, my recommendation is to put her back on regular duty 
for the time being.” 

"I’m not sure that’s wise. What about the strain on her?" 

"You’re thinking about the strain on you, and you know it. If you can’t 
stand to look at her on the bridge, put her in the chem lab or somewhere. 
Work would be therapeutic. Her worst enemy right now is despair." 

"I still don’t think--" 

"Are you grateful to her, Captain?" 

"How could I not be?" 

"Then show her your gratitude instead of your pity. I’11 have someone 
keeping an eye on her. We’re monitoring her daily." 

"Very well, then. If you’re certain. Tell her I said she can return to 
her post in the chem lab." 

"I already took the liberty of anticipating you. And now I really--" 

"Bones!" 

"—-must go." 

"One of these days he’ll go too far. I swear it. Spock, you hop to it 
with those tests. Scotty, you check Uhura’s boards." 

"Aye, sir. I’d ask, though, that the first chance Spock gets, ye send 
him up with us. Perhaps he’ll see something we don’t, but we’ve checked that 
board out five times and we canna tell what may be wrong." 

"Just get me a channel to the capital city." 

"We’ve got it, sir. Scratchy, but audible. But it’s garbled, sir. The 
messages all come out sounding as if they think we’ve already been here, and 
on top of that they’re asking us to go away." 

"The Kyrian collective mind is a strange thing. Nobody knows what 
delusion could do to it. Just keep spiraling in closer until we hit standard 
orbit. Whatever the problem is, I’m sure we’]] find out soon enough." 

Inch by inch, the mercy ship edged along its helical path toward the 
heart of the storm and the victims fighting for life within that miasma. Atom 
by atom, the storm thickened and darkened, and the smothered victims, 
swallowed whole by the darkness, continue to thrash within their prison. 

x 

Her heart outraced her feet as they bore her toward the turbolift and 
blessed sanctuary, however brief. JI can’t be afraid. I don’t have time for 
that. I have to be strong. I have no choice. 

Hidden sensors flung the lift doors wide on her approach. She slowed her 
stride a beat, and, seeing no trap, plunged in. 
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As she stumbled into the compartment, she glanced back over her shoulder 
to satisfy herself that nobody was behind her yet. Security was not trained 
to be imaginative, only obedient. They would search the’ ship methodically 
from stem to stern, while she doubled back and forth over the ground they had 
already trod. 

Don’t be so busy watching your back that they sneak up in front of you. 

The door slid shut again on her wrist. She extricated it with a stifled 
yelp. Maybe later she could seek out someone to attend to the bruise. If she 
dawdled to cry over it now, she increased the risk that a mass of welts and 
bruises would render it insignificant by comparison later. 

She grasped the manual joystick and pressed the button. It did not 
respond. Clever. Security couldn’t come up with a stratagem like that. He 
must have thought of it himself. He wants me back that badly? I should be 
flattered. 

"Deck Seven," she ordered the intercom. 

The lift dropped, taking her gorge with it. Its swift descent left her 
only seconds to prepare for what she knew must await her. Clever as she might 
be, she had been forced to confide her location to the computer banks, and the 
computer, totally without intent or malice, had certainly tattled on her 
instantaneously. 

She hefted the ropes of glistening, jewel-studden chain in her hand, 
testing the necklace’s weight. She slipped it from her shoulder and looped it 
tightly around her knuckles, allowing the bulk of the ornament, and its egg- 
shaped locket, to dangle through her fist. 

The lift opened, and she sapped a hulking security guard with the 
pendant, taking grim satisfaction from its crippling momentum and weight. As 
he fell, she snapped the chain around his neck, throttled him efficiently, 
caprioled over his prone form and set out briskly down the hall. 

The wall panels flared, and sirens crashed in her ears. Each whoop took 
another second off her life, but she was determined that if they caught her, 
they would at least take her running. 

Her lover’s voice filled the hallway. | 

"This is your captain speaking. Double red alert. Repeat, double red 
alert." 

Then it was starting. 

"The Kyrians have refused all opportunities to yield to the Empire and 
gain clemency. Therefore, under the imprimatur of our revered guest, we shall 
proceed to pacify the natives. It is to be hoped that our demonstration of 
the ion generator will provide the customary example for the Kyrians and other 
belligerent and uncooperative races." 

She knew herself helpless to stop the slaughter. 

"The additional power demand required for activation of the weapon will 


be drawn from life support," Kirk’s voice continued. "All personnel are 
ordered to minimize movement. Lift will be deactivated. Repeat, minimize 
movement." 


You didn’t have to repeat that. You just like the sound of your own 
voice giving orders. 

"The nature of the weapon forces some delay in the dispatch of landing 
parties. If and when Mr. Spock devises a method of beaming down despite the 
ionization of the atmosphere, or if the storm dissipates, the transporter 
shall be employed. At present I have declared it off-limits. Landing parties 
will be notified to prepare for dispatch by shuttle, beginning at 0900. 
Senior officers shall depart first. As captain, I reserve the right to review 
all goods and persons appropriated in the course of pacifying the planet.” 
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She broke into a trot. Kirk’s hired guns might be on her scent, but if 
they knew where she was going they knew more than she did. 

A door swept open, and another panicky, palpitating body in blue hurtled 
into hers. 

"I surrender," he said. "Don’t hit me. 

"Doctor? Doctor! You’ve got to help me!" 

He sized her up and determined she was no immediate physical threat, but 
he froze nonetheless, waiting for her outstretched hand to clench and strike. 

"Help me," she repeated. 

His eyes narrowed suspiciously. "This is some kind of a trick, isn’t it? 
Kirk sent you.” 

"No, no, he’s after me. He’s like a crazy man. He’ll kill me if you 
don’t help me." | 

"He’1]1 kill me if I do. I’m in deep enough trouble as it is.” 

She caught him and whirled him around. He shook her off. 

"You’re a doctor! You’re supposed to help people!" 

He smiled, a thin-lipped bitter smile. "Are you ever on the wrong ship.” 

He tore away from her again, and she swung the glistening garrote around 
his neck and pulled. He fell to his knees and waited. 

She pulled it away, and looped it around her knuckles again. 

"You could have killed me" he said with quiet amazement. 

"I didn’t want to kill you." 

"Then what the hell do you want of me?" 

"What do I want?" Her voice trembled through the octaves and broke in a 
tight thin shriek. "What do I want of you! Give--a--damn, that’s what. Care 
what happens to me. Please." 

She put her hands behind her back and bowed her head. He glanced up, and 
saw for the first time Moreau’s throat, stripped of its tinsel, encircled by 
ten gaudy purple fingerprints. 

His eyes unclouded and iced over with contempt. "Why, that woman- 
beater," he said, rising from his knees. He brushed aside a stray lock of her 
hair and inspected the insult. "Why’d he do this to you?" 

"Compassion is a capital crime, Doctor, as you may have noticed. Enough 
was finally enough. I sneaked onto the emergency bridge, overrode him on the 
subspace and tried to warn the Kyrians. Not that it would have done any good. 
Not that it did. What is he after you for?" 

He looked cautiously down the hall, and ushered her through Sickbay and 
into his office, locking the doors’ behind them. "Does he need a reason?" 
McCoy said. "I get beaten every day at five like a dinner gong, ever since 
the Halkan subjugation. It gives the guards something to do on slow days." 
He shrugged and applied the anabolic anatoplaster. 

The captain’s voice bombarded them. 

"Five. Four. Three. Two. One. . Activate at full power." 

The lights dimmed an instant, a grisly tradition of dastihowes for 
centuries past and no less chilling for the passage of centuries and the 
advent of civilized technology. 

She leaned on his shoulder, shaking her head repeatedly. He comforted 
her. "There was nothing you could have done," he said. "There’s nothing any 
of us can do." 

"You’re wrong," she said. "You must be wrong." 

In that moment of grotesque twilight, neither noticed or heeded the fall 
of a tiny star or the metallic trill it made on impact. 

The lights crawled up to full intensity. 
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"You’ve got to hide," he said. "There aren’t too many safe places on 
this ship." 7 | 

"Then you’]1 help me?" 

"Damned if I know why, but I will. I guess I’m just a pushover for a 
pretty face. And even for Kirk, it’s a low point to beat on a woman who loves 
you." 

She let the comment pass without correction. 


"In here." 
She wrinkled her nose. "In the morgue?" 
"Yes, indeed, ma’am. Beggars can’t be choosers.” He rotated the 


carousel of sealed compartments, checking the occupancy lights. "We have some 
vacancies, I think. Occupied...occupied...not sterilized yet...here’s one." 

He tapped the door and it unlatched. She peered into the box. "How am I 
supposed to breathe in there?" 

"With difficulty, but I’ve done it and you can manage, too. Many’s the 
time I’ve hidden in there. And--" 

She inclined her ear. He whispered. She nodded. 

"If I’m not around to let you out, Jhanze will." She recoiled. "Don’t 
judge by appearances. Jhanze isn’t what he seems. He’1ll understand." 

"You know I can’t pay you." 

"It’s a gift." 

Using his clasped hands as a footrest, she boosted herself headfirst into 
her temporary coffin. He slammed the cubbyhole shut. The corridor resounded 
with the cadenced tread of six pairs of boots. 

x 


Spock tuned the tricorder and set it on the platform. Doubtless the 
device would bring back highly informative, perhaps unique information on ion 
storms, which would surely lead to more effectively fortified starships and 
modifications to the test weapon, and ultimately to more sophisticated engines 
of destruction. At least he could glean a scrap of satisfaction from the pure 
abstract knowledge, aside from the uses to which it would eventually be 
turned. 

Even if the tricorder’s delicate mechanisms turned to cinders in the 
radioactive holocaust, and it returned an empty shell, that could be 
instructive in itself. 

He returned to the board, adjusted the controls for a set of coordinates 
somewhere in the ether, and pushed the levers. He waited a bare second before 
pulling back the device. 

The tricorder appeared undamaged. He strode to the platform, picked it 
up and flipped it open. 

His eyebrows arched. 

Where he expected to fine a row of rectangular pushbuttons, he saw a 
series of tape discs, slotted in a neat row. The video display and sensor 
lights had impishly switched positions, and the audio grid played hide-and- 
seek with the overload light. It entirely lacked a hard-copy printing slot. 

But despite these discrepancies of form and function, he knew it for a 
tricorder; not only a tricorder, his own. The casting bore a tell-tale dent 
sustained in a sortie on Argus 15. He opened the instrumentation panel. 
Inscribed there, on a regulation rectangular plaque, were his name, rank and 
serial number. 

His and not his, as if he had woken up one morning and seen a stranger’s 
face in the mirror. "Fascinating," he said. 

He gingerly explored the controls, and found the playback. The device 
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purred, as if recognizing its mother, and the screen flickered. It spoke to 
him in a soothingly familiar voice. 

"Fascinating," he repeated. 

* 

There it is again. "Focus," Sulu ordered. 

The computer complied, and the lieutenant traced on the screen with his 
fingertips the outlines of the ghost ship. Amid the fireworks of the ion 
storms and the merry havoc of officers rushing on and off the bridge for their 
turn at winning the hearts and minds of the natives, not to mention their 
bodies and adornments and other worldly goods, he’d almost overlooked the 
image. 

But there it was, branded on his scanners, perfect to the last contour. 
Quite an observation; he figured his data might even earn him a promotion 
without resort to bloodshed. It was so perfect. 

Too perfect. Sulu had logged enough flight hours to know most of the 
subterfuges starship captains might employ to usurp each other’s hard-won 
triumphs. A captain grown careless with greed might sail into another man’s 
domain with a defective cloaking device. But not even the most avaricious 
captain would rush in without fully charged phasers, so Sulu figured it might 
pay to proceed cautiously. 

He fixed the coordinates of the phantom ship, targeted it, and plotted 
the most likely course of a real vessel. 

The phantom faded again from his’ screen. He decided to keep the 
calculations hidden in his file, and bide his time. He would not visit the 
planet until the fifth landing party to scavenge the leftovers of Kirk’s 
depredations. Kirk would be in the first party, as soon as the fog lifted. 

Events fell into place like toppling dominoes. The phantom captain would 
eliminate Kirk. He would eliminate the phantom, and in a single stroke become 
not only commander but savior. All his prayers answered, and he had not even 
been praying. 

He glanced over his’ shoulder at the science station, satisfied himself 
that Spock was still elsewhere, and insinuated his way into the Vulcan’s 
databanks. He threw the filched readings onto his own screen. 

It occurred to him briefly, very briefly, that the ship might function 
more efficiently if officers openly shared their information. Under the 
circumstances, though, he could not be seen openly cooperating with Spock. In 
addition, he was not one to break with tradition, and skulduggery was an 
Empire tradition dating back to Khan the First. 

He reined the ship in and nudged her slightly to port. The ghostly 
Sister ship, mimicking her doppelganger’s every motion, glided gracefully to 
starboard. They passed nacelle to nacelle, synchronized down to the slightest 
swerve and balk, and drifted in their separate orbits around the ruined 
planet. 

, 

Spock angled his fingers contemplatively and leaned them against his 
bearded chin. The prayerful posture struck him as ironically apt. A 
superstitious people, perhaps even his own ancestors, could easily have taken 
the phenomenon as a divine omen, or possession by demons. 

He set the device to record, and stepped back to frame himself full- 
length in the recorded image. 

He gave the Empire salute, then the Vulcan open-palmed V of greeting. 
"Live long and prosper, my brother," he said. "I fear we cannot continue this 
unusual correspondence much longer. Our landing parties grow anxious. If I 
do not produce evidence of some progress, I shall certainly be relieved of 
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this duty, anda less curious technician shall be set to the task I have 
shirked. These exchanges have proven most illuminating to me. May they 
illuminate others. You will find some duplicate log entries and history tapes 


that may be of interest to you. I trust you to provide the information I 
described in my previous message. Once this final exchange is accomplished, I 
would request permission to keep your own tricorder for study. You may in 


turn keep mine, if only as a curiosity anda memento of this most unusual 
encounter.” 


He paused. 

"I never had a brother," he continued, "and the only friends I have found 
in this universe, I borrowed from you. You have no knowledge of this place, 
save what your captain may have told you. You have never’ set foot on our 
bridge. Yet, my brother, you have touched our world. Where your people 
walked so briefly, the footsteps have caused the decks to tremble. We have 
never been the same. As I wish you ’live long and prosper,’ so in our custom 
here, I ask you to wish us ’success.’" 

He shut the device off, set the tricorder on the platform, and cast the 
fourth and final message-in-a-bottle out into the storm. 

The tricorder vanished in a handful of glitter, and reassembled atom by 
atom. The sudden transposition of near-twin devices lent it an odd animate 
air, as of a Human face changing expressions, frown to smile. 


Spock’s rigid sense of duty would not stop needling him. He knew he 
ought to report the unusual events to his captain, or at least log them. But 
as long as the exchanges remained confined to machinery, he could see no harm 
in them, perhaps even the remote possibility of benefit. 

He had never actually seen the tricorder vanish, and the alien pretender 
take its place. The first time, he had simply reached for the familiar 
device, and found at the end of the strap a primitive artifact whose presence 
challenged his logic. 

He had asked his counterpart repeatedly how these trades were engineered, 
but the Empire was a world in which even the most innocuous hand was played 


close to the vest. The Other had refused no other request for information, 
nor, despite the danger, had he hesitated to copy the confidential material 
requested of him. Curiosity had overcome circumspection, even as it had in 


his own case. 

He fixed his eyes on the tricorder, and did not blink. This time, he 
would watch the arrival of the changeling. Did it go in a pop, like a 
firecracker? Perhaps it evolved, as an organism might evolve in the course of 
eons, or time and care erode the contours of a face. It might dissolve ina 
transporter-beam glimmer, flare into incandescence and crumble to ash. 

Perhaps his counterpart had nothing to do with the exchanges at all, 
except to take advantage of the opportunity offered by the occasion. The ion 
storm might have affected the fragile fine-tuning of the mechanism, creating 
an instability in the frequency or even the atomic structure, in essence 
granting it almost a life of its own. In sucha _ state, caught in the flux of 
force between overlapping realities, it might shuttle back and forth, a scrap 
of electronic flotsam beating first against one shore, then the other. 

That thought was not reassuring. It led too easily to speculations about 
whether living matter might be swept up in the same cosmic undertow. He did 
not mind a tricorder dropping in for a visit. To have a Human follow it would 
be disastrous at best. 

His spare tricorder beeped. He glanced down at it automatically. He 
glanced up. He’d missed it again. He checked the data. No extraordinary 
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findings; according to the backup device, one moment the alien tricorder had 
been there, and the next moment his own. 

He pressed the intercom for Sickbay, and raised McCoy’s intern. After 
instructing him to inform McCoy of his lack of progress on the transporter, 
and advising him to stock the shuttlecraft, he returned to the matter of 
freatest immediate interest. 

"Live long and prosper, my unmet brother," the mirror-image began. Spock 
folded his hands. 

x 

Mailed Klingon fist met Human cheek. 

"Well, have you seen her? Have you?" 

McCoy felt his chin. It was tender but unbroken. 

"It will go very badly for you if you’ve seen her and you don’t speak up 
now,'' Kras said, and struck again. 

It isn’t exactly going well for me already, McCoy thought. "You’ve got 
carte blanche to search the entire deck. Why ask me?" 

The retort, humble as it was, earned him a third blow. He caromed into 
the chair and tripped over it, ending up in a heap at Kras’s feet. 

He blanched. Fruste’s fist had unclenched, and was now playing wistfully 
with his dagger. 

McCoy pulled together his aching bones, lifted his bruised head, and 
assumed his full height. His stature might be respectable for a Human, but it 
lacked a half-meter of the Klingon’s intimidating bulk. Oh, for a slingshot! 

“Commander Moreau has displeased the captain," Kras said. 

"The captain’s personal affairs are hardly mine to meddle in." One-one- 
thousand, two-one-thousand, three-one-thousand--NOwW. He ducked and the 
guard’s palm struck empty air. These musclemen are so predictable, especially 
the inferior species. He slipped beneath the alien’s arm and toward the door. 

He managed a full three steps before Kras’s palm landed on his shoulder 
and swung him around. Facing down the aggressor he could not outrun, the 
doctor pretended to adjust his clothes, flashing the gold braid at his wrists 
and gold sash at his waist in the hope that his rank would buy him a little 
cheap awe. 

His breath stopped. The sash rode a little too high and too light on his 
hip. 

Kras grinned and brandished McCoy’s own dagger at him. "You are losing 
your touch," he chided. "I thought sure you would use that maneuver to slip 
my own dagger off my belt and between my ribs. After which, sentimental idiot 
that you are, you would probably patch me up again." He juggled the two 
daggers and tossed McCoy’s over his shoulder. "I might as well kill you now. 
There is little sport left in you." 

McCoy pointed to the door. "I have business to attend to. I suggest 
that you find other ’sport’ besides beating a man half your size, twice your 
age, and four ranks your superior. If you can’t, I’m sure the captain could 
find a livelier victim to keep you amused. He’s got a talent for that." 

He spun contemptuously on his heel. Kras spun him back again. 

"She must be on this deck," he said. "The computer banks record her 
passage in the turbolift. Computers do not lie. Humans may." 

McCoy glanced down in search of an unguarded soft spot to stomp or smack. 
A telltale refraction at his tormentor’s heel caused his heart to plummet to 
his boots. He recognized it as one of the flamegem earrings Kirk had given 
his captain’s woman in a rare affectionate moment. Every woman on the 
Enterprise coveted the trinkets Kirk had plundered from a thousand worlds, 
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just as every man coveted the woman who wore. them. And it burned with 
incriminating brightness. 

He fixed his eyes directly on the Klingon’s eyes, and took one step 
forward. The Klingon retreated, startled, and waited for McCoy to cringe and 
the world to turn rightside up again. 

McCoy pressed forward another step. Again Kras retreated. The gem lay 
equidistant between them, and Kras continued to goggle at his defiance. He 
stifled the urge to look down. 

"Are you calling me a liar, mister?" he said. 

Kras made no answer. 

McCoy took one more measured pace, and winced as he heard the crunch 
under his heel. 

One step too far. 

Kras smacked McCoy against the wall with one hand, and pinned him there 
as he swooped down to scoop up the shards. "I don’t suppose you lost an 
earring,” he smirked, "or that you want an answer to your last question.” 

McCoy cringed. "Don’t hit me again,” he said. 

Kras smirked. He sent McCoy careening against the door. He bounced off 
just before the door opened, and two by two, the vanguard of the security 
troopers stepped over hin. 

McCoy slipped gratefully into oblivion, losing himself in mist, as his 
ship was lost. He had a final, fearfully lucid waking vision of the haze 
welcoming him, and of an immanent rapture into that misty promised land. 

Outside, the flesh and the reflection passed again, nose to nose, nacelle 
to nacelle, spiraling toward the point of collision. 

* 

In the stark, streamlined glyphs of the navigational monitor system 
reality was limned in red, phantasm in soft electric blue. They slid across 
the screen toward each other, tangled for a moment of iridescence, and 
proceeded again on their separate but corresponding courses. 

"Darndest thing I’ve ever seen," Kirk told the dusty raven at his side. 
"What do you make of that, Commodore?" 

"I have no acquaintance with these systems at all," Greene told hin. 
"I’m strictly a sky pilot. If Mr. Sulu doesn’t know, far be it from me to 
second-guess him." 

Kirk traced the shadow’s calm parade across the screen. It carried an 
eerie palpability; as if it really is here, he thought, as if it has a rigit 
to be here, and we’re the mirror image. 

"Tt doesn’t behave like a normal reflection," he said. "A reflection 
would stay alongside us, and there would be some distortion or wavering as the 
cloud shifted. This doesn’t waver. It corresponds in every dimension. And 
it’s traveling against our course, in reverse standard orbit." He thought a 
moment. "Or it would be if it were a real ship," he amended. 

"I’m sure that’s all very interesting," McCoy prompted. "But that isn’t 
what the padre and I are here to discuss.” 

Greene tacitly agreed. He took the chair opposite Kirk across the 
briefing table, and McCoy sat next to Greene. 

Kirk found his eyes drawn to Greene’s uniform. Many years had passed 
since he’d seen standard-issue chaplain’s garb. Admiral Greenberg had 
delivered the ecumenical benediction at his Starfleet Academy graduation, but 
Greenberg had gone to his reward a full ten years past. 

Since then, Kirk had simply signed them on and off the ship at shore 
leaves and layovers. They boarded unobtrusively, quietly lit their candles or 
sprinkled their holy water or performed any of a thousand other rituals 
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associated with any of two hundred-odd creeds, and disembarked again as 
quietly as the proverbial churchmice. 

If they did chance to linger, the uniform made it hard for them to remain 
inconspicuous. Greene decked his stubby body in humble black, an inkblot in 
the riot of departmental colors, and over his heart his insignia bore a white 
Gove with an olive branch. Kirk did not dislike Greene, but he didn’t 
entirely trust anyone who wore the black uniform, even if he did deck the 
sleeve with commodore’s braid. 

It was not that Kirk had problems with his specific credo; in a vague way 
he considered himself a Christian, although of no particular denomination. 
Greene’s devotion to an ancient deity dating from a time when man believed the 
sun orbited the earth and could be made to stand still while a battle was 
fought did perturb him, but Greene was neither a fool nor naive; Kirk had 
never seen a naive commodore, priest or otherwise. 

He just had some trouble trusting aman who made a profession out of 
being good. 

"The padre here is as concerned about the situation on Kyrias as I an," 
McCoy. said. "Right, Father?" 

"We’re all concerned. May I offer you a drink?" 

"Don’t change the subject, Jim. We’re here on business." 

Greene fetched the glasses and bottle on his’ own initiative. "Take a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake. Besides," he dropped his chin into his 
reversed collar, "people become much more agreeable when they’re relaxed." 

Kirk set out three glasses. McCoy turned his upside down. "I’m not ina 
convivial mood," he said. Kirk poured, and Greene sipped. "Excellent," he 
said. "You say lizards brew this?" 

"Lavender lizards several meters tall who invented the warp drive when 
Humans were still ripping out each other’s hearts on stone altars." 


Greene smiled placidly. "You hope to rattle me," he said. "But the 
Saurians have a cathedral, and a very fine one too. Diocese of Altair. It’s 
an awfully limited deity who’d create one world and stop there. In my 
father’s house are many mansions." He set down the glass. "Including a room 


for the Kyrians. That’s why I’m here." 

"I appreciate your position, Commodore, but I’m afraid my orders must 
stan : ‘2 

"We only want a shuttlecraft, Jim," McCoy said. "I’m willing to take the 
risk. So is Father Greene. Grayson’s volunteered. He’s a wonder with 
machinery. He can troubleshoot if we hit turbulence." 

Kirk drained his glass. "It’s not just the risk, although I don’t want 
to see any of you pulverized. The technical difficulties give me some pause, 
but those are barriers we could scale. The diplomatic hedge is much thornier. 
Gentlemen, we have contacted the Kyrians repeatedly. They don’t want us 
here.” | 

"They’re delirious," McCoy said. "Paranoid delusions. A well-documented 
syndrome. Standard effect of severe atmospheric depletion and oxygen 
deprivation." 

"You may be right," Kirk said. “But the Federation doesn’t allow for 
that in its rulebook. If it were just a matter of danger, I’d hem and haw a 
little, but I’d let you take the risk. I can’t authorize forcing a landing 
party on a Federation government that doesn’t welcome it. It’s as simple and 
as complicated as that." 

McCoy slapped his palm down. "Damn it, Jim--pardon, Father--" 

Greene slapped the table too. "I agree. Damn it, Jim." 
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"And so we’re just going to drift around up here in a merry little circle 
and--and dance attendance on the extinction of the Kyrian people--because 
Captain James T. Kirk couldn’t break a rule?" McCoy sputtered. "Jim, this 
isn’t like you.” 

"What would you have me do? March in there like Genghis Khan? Uhura’s 
on the channel to them around the clock. The poor woman’s worn to a sliver 
begging with them. All they do is keep repeating, ’go away.’ Do you think 
for one second that I’m not every bit as angry and frustrated as either of 
you? Do you think that if I could for one second justify flying down there 
and ramming salvation down their throats I wouldn’t try it?" 

"It took us many centuries to learn that you can’t ram salvation dow 
anyone’s throat, Captain," Greene said quietly. He pushed his glass across 
the table. 

McCoy whisked it out from under the lip of the flask, and Kirk tilted the 
bottle back upright. "Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever 
is deceived is thereby not wise," the doctor said, with just the trace of a 
smile. 

"Sounds like you’ve got a convert, Commodore." 

Greene sighed. "I wouldn’t presume to try. Doctor McCoy is fine just as 
he is, making the lame walk and the blind see. He may not be an angel, but if 
God had wanted another angel He’d have made him one. And he has his 
priorities in the right order.” 

Kirk looked up sharply. "Doctor McCoy is doing his duty, as I’m doing 
mine," he said. "I suggest you do yours." 

They fell silent. 

"I’m of no further use here, Captain," Greene said, with difficulty. "I 
can’t circle her like a vulture with the oil in my hand. When she needs me, 
I’11 do my utmost to be there, but for now, Doctor McCoy has advised me it’s 
better for her morale if I keep out of her way.” 

"Our business is with the living," McCoy added in a hoarse voice. 

"Two waiting games, then," Kirk said wearily. "We’ll remain in orbit and 
at the ready. If we can save even a couple of lives, perhaps the whole 
ghastly episode will have been worthwhile." 

"Thank you for keeping an open mind," McCoy said. 

Greene nodded. 

McCoy returned Greene’s glass to him, and set his own rightside up. Kirk 
poured, and they communed in silence. 

* 

"I tell you she did not pass this way," the Tellarite told the Klingon. 
"If she had, I would have seen her." 

"Her earring passed this way alone, then," the Klingon grunted. 

"You have combed every corner and cranny of this deck," Jhanze replied. 
"She is not here. Doctor McCoy has been falsely accused. You must release 
him at once.” 

A feeble pounding rattled the door of McCoy’s office. Kras jerked his 
head in the direction of the noise. "He will remain until Captain Kirk comes 
to deal with him personally. This discipline problem is’ long overdue for 
correction. Our immediate order of business is the female." 

"She is not here." 


Boma saluted. "Mr. Sulu? With permission, sir, there is one section of 
this deck we have not inspected yet.” 
"Which is?" 


"The morgue, sir." 
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"I don’t care for corpses," Sulu said uneasily. "I doubt she’d be in 
there.” 

"But if we are to make a thorough report to the captain, ought we not to 
look?" Kras said thoughtfully. 

Sulu waved an impatient hand in the direction of the morgue. "You do it, 
Wexler,” he said. "I’m not about to pick up any exotic germs from those 
stiffs." 

"With all respect," the Tellarite said, with a snuffle and a deep bow, 
"There is a sanitary method." Jhanze tripped the sensor to open the door to 
the morgue and its gruesome merry-go-round of sealed carrels. "Simply run the 
carousel through its paces. It needs a clearing anyway. I was going to do it 
at 1100--" | 

"But you were too lazy. Isn’t that right, pigman?" Sulu said. "T 
suppose it would do.” 

Jhanze led Wexler into the morgue, and showed him the control panel. 


"This starts the rotation," the Tellarite said. "As each carrel passes over 
the disintegration chamber, the bottom drops out--" 

"I’m not interested in how your toys work," Wexler said. "If Moreau’s in 
there, it’ll get her out?" 

"It will drop her in," Jhanze corrected. "Not even ashes left. Right 
down the chute and into the antimatter mix." 

Wexler’s brick-wall face crumbled into dubious confusion. "The captain 


prefers to get her back alive. Maybe we ought to open the carrels up and have 
a look. I don’t want to get the agonizer." 

"Would you rather have the agonizer or the Argelian Clap?" Jhanze 
answered. 

Wexler weighed the option; the agonizer lasted only a few minutes. The 
disease lingered for years and did extremely distasteful things to one’s 
personal parts. "Run it," he said. 

"Rotation beginning," Jhanze announced loudly. "Carrel number one." 

The bottom dropped out of the empty niche. 

What number am I in? she thought. Five or six. 

"Number two," Jhanze announced. 

A corpse dropped out of the second carrel and into the sheol of the 
antimatter matrix, adding its tiny substance to the great roar and thrust of 
the warship’s heart. 

"Number three," Jhanze said. "Number four. Number five." 

Well, I’m alive, so I must be in number six. She wriggled her arms above 
her head and gasped in the last of the fetid air in the cubicle. 

"Number six," Jhanze nearly shouted. 

Moreau thrust her hands to the cubicle door and her feet to the opposite 
wall, and pushed, calling on every iota of strength in every sinew. A blast 
of warm air roasted her back and bottom as the slab dropped from beneath her, 
and she sweated, suspended over the jaws of the abyss, wedged into the coffin, 
counting two endless moments until the floor swung back into place and the 
carousel swung on its way. 

“Number seven. Eight. Nine. Ten, Jhanze droned. "Eleven. And 
twelve. That’s the round. As staff necrologist, I would not have it any 
other way." 

“And if there had been anyone living in there?" 

"You would have known it, Mr. Wexler." The Tellarite twisted its 
features into the simulacrum of a grin. "The last time we dropped a live one 
by mistake, the screams were audible all the way up to the bridge. Mr. Scott 
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complained so vociferously about the imbalance that resulted that I would 
never dare to commit such an error again." 

Wexler grimaced. "Well, I’m satisfied," he said. "She must have gotten 
out somehow, though how, I don’t know. We’ll just have to start the stem-to- 
stern search again.” 

He left the morgue hurriedly. Jhanze hurried out on his heels, lingering 
only long enough to brush the control console and pop the latch on carrel 
number six. , . 

"Nobody in there, sir," Wexler reported. 

Sulu jerked a thumb toward the door. "Poor bastard," he said. "It’ll go 
that much harder for him. Come on, men." 

"Sir," Boma said tentatively. "Maybe we should interrogate the Tellarite 
here. Maybe he knows something he isn’t telling us." 

"Ridiculous," Sulu said. "These pigs don’t have the brains to lie." 

The cadre marched out again. 

Jhanze made his way to the locked office door and scratched feebly at the 
seam, whimpering. 

A muffled voice came through the crack. "The tablets are in the first 
cabinet on the right in the pharmacy. It isn’t locked.” 

"I don’t want the tablets," she said, and began to deliquesce. 

x 

A surgical scalpel is an instrument of peace. It was not designed for 
the uses to which she had put it; its feeble, indignant chirr signaled her 
that she could not count on its help much longer. 

She pressed it up against the doorjamb and mashed the button insistently. 
The smell of the melting mechanism seeped through the crack. 

She pressed her palm to the door. The two halves gave slightly. 

The scalpel’s micromotor hiccuped and died. A wisp of smoke curled 
around its tip. 

She leaned against the door again, and made several hard thrusts from the 
shoulder. Almost, but not quite. 

A howl of alert sirens bombarded her ear. The fire alarm system was 
fail-safed beyond even her talents at sabotage. The slightest trace of smoke 
might set it off, and did. 

She backed up to the opposite wall, and flung her shoulder against the 
seam. Partly from weakness, partly from the automatic personnel protection 
system, it opened, and she flew in as if hurled from a slingshot. 

Thank you, Jhanze. He was right. You do understand what it is to be 
lonely, hated, hunted. 

She made straight for the controls, completely unaware of the shadowy 
figure in the far corner. She pre-set the coordinates and raced to the 
platform. 

The figure turned, and hastened to the platform, clutching his--not his-- 
tricorder. "Commander, you must not.” 

She balked. "Spock? I’m_ sorry, Spock! I didn’t mean to incriminate 


you. 

He reached for her arm. "Where do you think you are going?" 

She fetched him a high kick in the chest. "Sorry again," she said 
grimly. 


He fell backward, uninjured in all but his self-possession. "Where do 
you think you are going?" he repeated. 

She began to dissolve. "To Kyrias," she said. 

He hovered at a safe distance from the beam, watching her fade. "Perhaps 
that is where you think you are going," he muttered. 
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The pillar of fire dwindled. He jumped onto the platform and caught the 
falling figure in his arms. He caught her beneath the knees and shoulders, 
and lowered her to the floor. 

Lieutenant Marlena Moreau’s eyes rolled far into the socket, showing 
rheumy yellow-white. She blinked her blind eyes, and felt Spock’s face. 
Abruptly, he turned his head, and her hands found only the ears. 

"Where am I?" she moaned, and coughed a_ gout of blood onto his tunic. 
"Spock. Call Father Greene. It’s time...please. I need to make a 
confession." 

She choked on another bolus of blood and died with a shiver in his arms. 
Gently, he relaxed her body. On inexplicable, illogical impulse, he folded 
her arms across her breast, and arranged her stiffening bony hands around the 
peculiar talisman she had clutched at the last. 

x 


As soon as her knees became solid, they met the equally solid deck with a 
thud. She shook the cobwebs out of her head. Rough ride. "Take me to your 
leader," she said, as she looked up. 

Her eyes filled with panic. Her disoriented mind spun from possibility 
to possibility: ion storm interference. A mispunched number in the hastily 
programmed coordinates. Treachery on Spock’s part--no, that counted among the 
impossibilities. A secret plan by Spock to break into Sickbay and help McCoy, 
as McCoy had helped her. 

Or perhaps a fever dream. That seemed the most possible alternative. 
She could not really be back in Sickbay. 

Her eyes came to focus on a hazy figure, haloed in backlight from the 
open door to the recovery unit. 

"You took a fall there," Kirk said, and offered his hand diffidently to 
help her up. 

She froze before the approaching hand as before a coiled serpent. A 
chill clawed at her spine. She shivered, and a fabric hem brushed the curve 
of her hip. 

She blushed. The chill was not fear, it was literal. Her uniform was 
gone. In its place was a thin tissue hospital gown. 

"What am I doing here?" she said. 

"You collapsed. You were out like a light when I found you," he said, 
his voice heavy with concern. "You shouldn’t have been out of here at all. I 
knew better than to let you go. I suppose I let my emotions stand in the way 
of my better judgement.” 

She stretched out her arms to allow herself to be lifted. They grasped 
each other’s elbows, and he raised her to her feet. She unclasped him; he 
held on, staring at her arms. 

"You look beautiful," he said in a hushed voice. 

"What’s happening?" she said. 

"It may be too much to hope for," Kirk said, in a ragged voice. "You’ve 
got to see Doctor McCoy at once. You go lie down, and I’1l call him." 

She dared to look into his face. A fearful rapture dawned in her eyes. 
"It’s you," she said. "It’s all so strange here, strange and new, except for 
you. You’re the pole star. I knew I’d find you again." 

He closed his arms over her and wrestled her as gently as possible into 
the emergency room. "You have to lie down," he said. "It’s all too much 
stress on you.” 

She yielded and sat on the cot. He flicked on the sensor panel. She 
flicked it off again. 
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"You just stay right here and relax," Kirk said. "McCoy and the padre 
will be right down." He made for the door. 

"Wait," Moreau said. "Stay a while." 

He turned back. His eyes glistened. She held her breath. She had 
forgotten James T. Kirk had tear ducts like any other Human. 

"Do you love me?" she said. 

He stood with a commander’s rigidity, but his cheek twitched. She marked 
the moment to treasure. 

He sat by her side. "Do I love you?" he said. "I love my ship and 
everyone who keeps her running. I love everyone who’s' given her heart to 
Starfleet. I--" 

He broke off. She stroked his hair, as if she could touch his thoughts 
and read them like braille. He allowed it. 

How do I love thee, let me count the ways. Who wrote that? Some dead 
woman. He set the beads of an emotional abacus to rattling back and forth, 
allocating the odd facts of the life of Marlena Moreau first to one side, then 
the other. 

No. No matter how he added it up, he did not love her, at least not in 
the way he imagined she wanted to be loved. 

He loved the trim package of femininity she had presented in her 
abbreviated uniform, but only with the idle, dissociated lust any man might 
muster for any attractive arrangement of female body parts. He could not 
imagine that would be what she wanted; she deserved better. 

He appreciated the same perfect female symmetry with a coldly aesthetic 
eye, the same sense with which Spock might appreciate a perfect chess game. 

He loved her, he knew, with a gratification he had already described to 
her: the only love a captain might reasonably express within the constraints 
of protocol and rank. 

He loved her as a fellow-traveler, another young explorer tensing for the 
leap from giants’ shoulders into the unknown. 

He took her hand. She was far too close to the unknown for him to take 
comfort in that metaphor. 

His fiery gratitude for her courage and devotion to him consumed every 
other image he had graven of Marlena Moreau. She had saved him and, if he was 
to believe his eyes, perhaps herself as well. 

If all these separate loves did not add up to the kind of love she sought 
from him now, he supposed it wasn’t his fault. And how would she tell the 
difference? 

"Yes," he said, neither entirely truthful nor lying. "I do love you." 
He laid her back upon the couch, gingerly, as if he feared she would crumble 
in his hands, and sat up. 

She pulled him down by the collar and mashed his lips to hers. He 
disengaged himself only with effort. You know, for a sick woman you’re 
certainly strong. 

"Lieutenant," he said, "you aren’t yourself." 

You aren’t who I wanted you to be either, she thought. But you’ll do, 
you’ll do. "James T. Kirk," she said deliberately, "you owe me this much 
after what you’ve done to me." 

He sighed. This is either the best thing I’ve ever done, or the worst. 

He let her pull his tunic over his head. Then he propped his ankle on 
his opposite knee and began to tug at his boot. 

x 


"Enterprise to Kyrias Four," Uhura said. 
//Enterprise to Kyrias Four.// 
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"Your time is running out. Listen to me, please. We know how dire the 
situation is down there.” 

//This is your last chance. We allow you twelve hours to count your dead 
and surrender the access code to your mining operation. If you do not 
surrender, you will// 

"die! Individually, as a race, as a world. I appeal to you to” 

//reconsider. If you continue to refuse the Empire, we shall reduce your 
world to dust and gather the dust for the materials we require. Be warned 
that in addition to the ion generator we have fully charged phasers, photon 
torpedoes// 

"medical supplies, food, clothes, and we can easily synthesize anything 
else you may need. I beg you, I” 

//warn you// 

"Reconsider." 

//Or else.// 

Uhura shook her head dispiritedly. 

//Enterprise out.// 

The air went dead. 


"It’s no use, Sulu," she said. '"’Go away. Go away.’” 

"Are you sure that’s what they’re saying?" 

"I’m not sure of anything," she said. "I’m not entirely fluent in 
Kyrian, but ’go away’ is unmistakable." She demonstrated with a sequence of 


catbird screeches and whistles. "But who knows? I can’t even be sure of what 
I’m saying myself, with all this feedback." 

"Have you tried patching through to Gamma Tau?" Sulu said. 

"If I can’t even get through to Kyrias, how good do you think my chances 
are of getting through to Gamma Tau?" 

"Good point. We’ll have to assume that the von Puttkamer and the Halcyon 
are handling it. It isn’t our problem, Lieutenant. It can’t be. We’d better 
call the doc and tell him the news." 

"I can’t even do that much," she said. "Sickbay’s strictly off limits 
because of...you know. The captain’s having a private conference in there 
with Doctor McCoy right now, I understand." 

He passed from her console to his own, to contemplate the equally 
mystifying crossed signals there. He saw the scarlet skeleton of a starship, 
and the sky-blue, cross and separate, and realized with a start that he could 
not easily tell which was the true sound, which the echo. 

x 

"Hold him, Spock." 

Spock obeyed. 

The captain made himself at home, perching insolently on the doctor’s 
computer console, which answered his weight with a sickening crack. His 
frustration had grown as the day wore on, and he’d snacked on a technician 
here and an ensign there, up through the ranks. Now, as his rage broke full 
force, he was ravening for a senior officer. 

He drew his dagger and sketched a cryptic message in the air. "Doctor 
McCoy," he said in an iron voice, "I think it is entirely possible that you 
have made one mistake too many. Don’t you?" 

He laid the point of the dagger directly upon the embroidered dagger 
point of the insignia on McCoy’s chest. He blenched, but did not struggle. 

Kirk’s face turned purple. He allowed the dagger to drift from its 
target, over McCoy’s shoulder, and pointing to the door and implicitly to the 
morgue beyond it. 

"That was one mistake too many." 
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"I had nothing to do with it, Captain," McCoy said. 

"Shut up until I tell you to talk," Kirk snapped. He drew up his feet, 
and knocked over a rack of test tubes. McCoy tried to dive for them, but 
Spock held fast, and the vials crashed to the floor. 

"My vaccines," he said. "My experimental vaccines. I’1] never be able 
to duplicate them." 


"I don’t care about your bottles of germs. A lot of good they did 
Commander Moreau." 

"I tell you I had nothing to do with it," McCoy repeated raggedly. "All 
right, I admit she was here on deck seven. I saw her and I didn’t report it, 
and if I have to do time in the booth for that, well, I don’t make the rules 
around here. But when I saw her there were only two things wrong with her. 
One, she was scared out of her wits." He raised his chin, defying Kirk to 
look him in the eye. "I think you may recall what the other thing was." 

"She is clearly suffering from something more serious now," Kirk snapped. 

"Then it must have happened to her after she left. I don’t know what. I 
couldn’t begin to guess. It’s like nothing I’ve seen before." 

Kirk extruded the words through clenched teeth. "You...don’t...know." 
Suddenly his face was in McCoy’s, spitting out a buckshot blast of rage. 
"Wouldntyousayitsyour businesstoknow?" 

McCoy finally exploded, heedless of Kirk’s scowl, Spock’s tightening grip 
on his elbows, or even the dagger. "Some things that happen on this ship are 
not to be inquired about, Captain. Commander Moreau’s comings and goings are 
some of those things. The last time I dared to inquire about her, you put me 
in my place very very fast. Maybe I waited too long to get up my curiosity 
again, because the only thing I know is that the last time I saw her she was 
running hell-for-leather away from you, and now she’s dead." His voice sunk 
to a threatening growl. "Now look, you woman-beater, I don’t--" 

Spock clutched McCoy’s elbows so hard the doctor spasmed. The move, 
however brutal, had the desired effect of stopping his tirade. Spock was ata 
loss to find some subtle way to help the doctor out of his predicament; 
McCoy’s unreined emotion would lead him back into the path of the juggernaut 
again as soon as Spock pulled him out. 

Kirk raised the dagger again, to McCoy’s throat, and prodded his chin 
higher, prickle by prickle. "You have aie smart mouth, boy," he drawled 
mockingly. "Maybe we ought to jus’ cut you another one a little lower down 
and you can learn how to speak nicely to your betters with that one. Hmmnm?" 
He leaned in conspiratorially to McCoy’s ear, and allowed the dagger to 
gravitate to the prisoner’s navel. "I’1l give you one chance to turn this 
unfortunate little incident to your advantage. If this is some new weapon of 
yours, some new improved doomsday bug, share it with me and we’]l split the 
profits. Seventy-thirty."” Kirk paused. "Sixty-forty." McCoy pursed his 
lips, but did not answer. "Do me a favor, and I could do you a favor." 

"Even if I had a weapon, I wouldn’t give it to you, Kirk." 

"That’s Captain Kirk." 

"T’11 burn in hell before I call you captain again," McCoy spat. 

"All right! You had your chance." 

Spock jerked McCoy again, distracting Kirk. "Captain, I suggest Doctor 
McCoy is telling the truth. There is almost certainly no weapon." 

"How do you know?" 

Spock cleared his throat. "Doctor McCoy lacks the intelligence to invent 
something so sophisticated," he said. 

McCoy bristled. 

“Good point, Spock." 
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"T also suggest he is telling the truth that he had nothing to do with 
the demise of the commander," Spock continued, pressing his momentary 
advantage. "Among his many Human failings is a tendency to tenderheartedness. 
It would be unlike him to kill a woman with whom he has had a prolonged 
acquaintance, and for no particular personal gain.” 

"Good point again," Kirk said. He looked at McCoy with loathing. Spock 
realized his relative unfamiliarity with the paradoxes of emotion had led him 
to a fatal tactical error. If McCoy had indeed confessed to killing Moreau, 
Kirk, gratified at capturing the malefactor, would simply have tortured him 
awhile until he was. bored, convinced himself that McCoy was more valuable 
alive, and let him live. 

"I want to know who killed her," Kirk said, smoldering with unfocused 
hatred. "Whoever that person was, he’ll pay. And let me tell you, McCoy, 
whether we find that person or not, somebody will pay.” 

"And it’s going to be me, is that it?" McCoy said, "because I’ma 
convenient target and you think I can’t fight back." 

Kirk smiled sweetly. "How well you know me, old friend," he said. He 
flipped the dagger, caught the glistening hilt as it plummeted, and sank it 
into the antique desktop. It vibrated between them to the frequency of his 
rage and his victim’s racing heart. 

"I think you’ve seen enough of the agony booth," he said. "A little 
exploratory surgery?" 

McCoy licked his dry lips. 

Spock thrust McCoy to one side. Kirk, astonished at the Vulcan’s nerve, 
sought out Spock’s eyes with his own angry eyes. 

Just as I had hoped, Spock thought, and returned the stare. He had one 
slim chance. He knew Kirk perhaps better than Kirk might have wished. 
Cruelty sent adrenalin pumping through the captain’s hot Human blood, and in 
the giddy exhilaration of the kill he could be very suggestible. At those 
times when Kirk was unable to control his own impulses, someone with a measure 
of telepathy and a strong stomach might at least try to control them for him. 

Spock mustered all his mental power and launched a guerrilla assault. He 
flinched. It was like plunging both hands into a decaying cadaver. McCoy 
caught the flinch, and his eyes darted to Spock. 

Kirk lowered the dagger, only a hairbreadth. But the tiny victory nerved 
Spock to overcome his revulsion and wade deeper into the swamp. 

Kirk tested the dagger point on his own wrist, drawing a ruby dot at the 
pulse. "I’m very skilled with this, you know," he said. "I’ve had plenty of 
practice. I imagine we could make this little party last for hours." 

Not deep enough. Spock plunged onward. He sensed an odd sidepath, a 
weed-choked byway where he sensed fitful patches of light flickered through 
the thorns. Someday it might be interesting to come back and slash through, 
but his urgent business lay down to the putrescent core, the lizard brain. He 
found a grip there, and throttled. 

"I don’t feel well," Kirk said, and touched his free hand to his temple. 
"What was in those test tubes? Did you poison me?" 

"Shall I release him so that he can attend to you?" Spock suggested. 
"That would be most logical." 

Kirk looked to McCoy. "Well?" 

“I wouldn’t give you a glass of water in the desert. Heal yourself." 

Kirk cradled his forehead in his palm. 

"I shall attend to him if you order, Captain," Spock said. 

McCoy cringed. Spock shook him a little for the sake of verisimilitude. 
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From McCoy’s reaction, he could tell he had put on a convincing show. His 
brow furrowed. He continued to tighten around the pressure point. 

Kirk managed a sickly smile. "You don’t get off so easily then, McCoy," 
he said. "In fact, by the time Spock’s had his recreation, you’ll probably be 
pleading for me to come back and finish you off." 

Spock retreated to the secure crevices and crenellations of his own 
brain, soiled but victorious. "Be assured that I shall do what must be done," 
he said, and freed one of McCoy’s elbows to salute. 

Kirk returned the gesture. "Be sure you do a good thorough job on hin, 
Spock," he hissed. "Never forget I’m watching you,‘ too." 

"Understood," Spock said. 

Kirk stumbled toward the door, fumbled for the lock, and leaned blearily 
out into the hall, cruciform against the frame. "Guard!" he hollered. 
"Where’s my personal guard?" 

A surly Rigellian appeared from the ether to escort him to his cabin. 
The door slid shut again. Spock slung McCoy aside and rushed to lock it. 

McCoy attained his feet, and stood like a spotlit deer waiting for the 
hunter’s shot. 

"Sit down," Spock said. "We have much to discuss." 

McCoy sat rather than risk inviting the first blow by defiance. He 
tilted one eyebrow skeptically. "If you’re waiting for me to plead, don’t." 

"I have no intention of punishing you." 

McCoy was indignant. "What’s that supposed to mean? What’s wrong with 
you? Is this some kind of joke?" 

"It means exactly what I said. Nothing is wrong with me. Vulcans do not 
joke. I believe that covers all of your questions so far. Do you have any 
others?" 

"But why aren’t you going to torture me?" McCoy asked, baffled. 

"Because you do not wish me to do it. That is four questions." 

"But since when has anyone ever cared--" 

"That is five questions," Spock said. "Time is short. Do not prate why, 
why, why like a child. I estimate--" 

Relief punched McCoy square in the gut. A crazy little laugh spilled out 
of him. "I don’t understand, but I don’t question miracles." 

He formed the words of thanks on his lips, but before he could force them 
out, Spock clapped a hand on his mouth. 

"Shhh," Spock commanded. "At any second he will open the intercom." He 
lowered his hand. 

"He’11 expect to hear torture," McCoy whispered. 

"Then torture is what he will hear. Make it convincing." 

“Suppose he turns on the video?" 

“He will not. I gave him severe eyestrain." 

"You think of everything," McCoy marveled. 

"He should be reaching his bunk just about now. On my signal. One. 
Two. Three." 

_ McCoy rose grandly, and presented Spock with his chair. Spock picked it 
up and chucked it matter-of-factly across the room, and it shattered to 
flinders and twisted metal against the far wall. 

"“Impudent Human," he barked. "Terran. scum. You shall learn proper 
respect for superior officers.” 

McCoy sat casually on the desktop and threw back his head. He let loose 
a whoop of feigned agony. 

“Incompetent quack," Spock said, and swept two rows of books off the 
shelf and to the floor. 


Tears of laughter streamed from McCoy’s eyes. "No, no, please," he 
wailed. ’I can’t stand it. It’s too much.” . 

Spock ambled around the perimeter of the office, selecting those items he 
supposed would make the most interesting sound effects when they smashed on 
the floor. He conducted McCoy’s yowl to fortissimo, to a scalded-cat 
crescendo, back down to pianissimo whimpers, and up to one final primeval yawp 
before signaling him to stop with a finger slashed across his throat. 

The silence dangle over their heads a moment. Then Kirk’s slurred voice 
permeated the room, seeping in from every corner. 

"Spock? Is he alive?" 

"He lives," Spock said. "However, I do not believe he will soon forget 
this lesson on the nature of your authority. I suggest you allow several 
hours for him to recover." 

Kirk chuckled. "I hope you spared the fingers," he said. 

"I did not damage the fingers." 

"Ex-cellent. Next time you’re in the booth, maybe I’1] shave a minute or 
two off your time. Kirk out.” 

Spock listened to the silence another moment, then motioned McCoy to 
laugh aloud in safety. 

The doctor broke off in mid-chortle, and spread his hands in despair 
across the ruins. "Look at my office!" 

"Better your chair than your bones. The destruction was regrettable, but 
with this stratagem I have killed three birds with one stone. I have carried 
out the captain’s orders, or so he believes. One: I have gained his trust. 
I have saved your life. Two: I have gained your trust.” 

"I suppose you have, at that." 

"And I have witnessed a measure of the man you are. Three, and most 
important: you have gained my trust. Do your cleaning-up. We shall talk." 


* 
The panel uttered a final, grating screech for mercy, and fell silent. 
Uhura swiftly cross-connected her boards. "No further communication, sir," 


she told Sulu. 

"Mr. Kras, take sciences," Sulu ordered. He drummed on the arm of Kirk’s 
center seat as the Klingon tried to make sense of the complex controls and 
displays. 

“Any report?" he repeated. 

“Sir, I am a warrior. My hands are accustomed to grasping the sword, not 
these womanish toys." 

"Don’t be smart. We’1l] have a sword back in your hand as soon as we know 
when to land." He jerked his head toward Uhura, and she took the panel from 
Kras. "Womanish," Kras muttered as he retreated to take a stand at Sulu’s 
elbow. | 

Uhura adjusted the sensor scan with equal dexterity and skill as that 
which she’d shown at her regular post. 

“See that?" Sulu snapped. "Shown up by a mere woman. Why, even she 
would make a better commander than you would." 

Kras held his head high, but he flushed coppery-green at the temples. 


The warning tremor of the coming quake gave even Sulu pause. "Womanish," he 
repeated with scorn. 

"Well?" 

Uhura stared at the sensors with dead eyes. "All life extinguished on 


Kyrias Four, sir." 
"Mission successful," Sulu said expansively. 
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Uhura saluted. "Would you really say that?" she said, in a dull 
monotone , as if the dying Kyrians had bled off the last of her own spirit. 
; Why not? We followed orders to the letter. We achieved the desired 
result." 
iad "For one thing, the access codes to the mining rights died with the last 
ian. 
Sulu shrugged. "You’re assuming we need to use the door. One phaser 


blast would open it. If necessary, we can pulverize the whole planet. I’m 
sure the Kyrians won’t object." 


"All dead. Every last one." 

"Good thing, too. There’s been too much disquiet among the subject 
peoples since the Halkans." 

She leaned against the back of Spock’s empty chair. "It makes you wonder 
how much longer the Empire can continue with this sort of--" 


Sulu rose. "Lieutenant Uhura, the penalties for subversive talk like 
that are severe." 


"The captain isn’t here to hear it, is he?" 

"I’m here to hear it for him." He ambled to her side, and lolled in 
Spock’s chair. He swiveled the back abruptly out from under her hands, and 
tripped her prone across his lap. | 

"Of course he’s not here. If he were, I wouldn’t be able to offer you 
clemency." 

She pushed herself upright. You don’t really want me anymore," she 
whispered tautly. "You just want anything you don’t have. You’d steal a bag 
of shit just for the sake of stealing.” 

He showed her the back of his hand, then his palm on the other cheek. 
She bit her tongue to deny him the satisfaction of crying out. 

"Lieutenant," he said, "would you please page Doctor McCoy for me?" 

Kras snickered. 

"T can’t do that, sir," she said. 

"Can’t you locate him, Lieutenant?” 

"I know perfectly well where he is, sir." 

"Perhaps you’d care to join him?" 

Uhura’s eyes blazed. "I’d be honored to join him, sir. In fact, I 
insist on it." 

Sulu stabbed a finger toward the lift. "Fine. Take her down, Mr. Kras. 
Don’t put her in the booth just yet. Let her wait for me. It’1ll give her 
time to do some serious thinking. I’m taking care of this detail myself." 

Uhura glided across the bridge, a stately monarch-in-exile stepping to 
her rightly earned throne.. As Kras loomed behind her, she fluttered her 
lashes in Sulu’s direction. 

"It won’t work, bitch,” he muttered. 

"T wasn’t looking at you," she said, and stepped out. 

He followed her glance, to rest on the sensor screen where the twin ships 
continued their pavane. 

x 

"How is she, Bones?" 

McCoy pretended to shuffle papers on his desk. "Too early to tell, Jim," 
he said. "I’m playing this one completely by ear. I haven’t had much of a 
chance to check her over. She’s slated for a full physical. I can only make 
a tentative hypothesis." 

"Which is?" Kirk said anxiously. 

"She’s passed from the secondary to the tertiary stage. Mimics 
remission. The invading subvirus moves from the muscles to the nerves and up 
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to the brain. Precedents would include Turner’s pseudocarcinoma, does the 
same thing. With one major difference." He crumpled a paper and let it fly 
across the room. "I can cure Turner’s pseudocarcinoma.” 

Kirk chewed his lip thoughtfully. "That would account for the behavioral 
aberrations, then.” 

McCoy shrugged. "That, or your cologne." 

"It’s not a matter to joke about, Bones." 

"In this business, you have to keep joking or you’ll go mad. And you 
manufacture your humor out of what’s at hand." McCoy tapped his computer into 
the main Sickbay sensor banks. "The brainwave scans are unusual for Moreau, 
but within normal parameters. I can’t find the subvirus. If it’s hiding in 
the cells, it’s doing a great job of camouflage. Which, unfortunately, opens 
up yet another possibility.” 

"Which is?" Kirk repeated. 

"You aren’t going to like this, but I think we have to consider that this 
has been with Lieutenant Moreau from the start." 

Kirk crossed his arms. 

“Jim, a steady three percent of the Human race is insane or teetering on 
the brink at any given time. Those statistics haven’t changed in more than 
250 years," McCoy said. "It doesn’t reflect well on me to think that one of 
those three-percenters could slip aboard the Enterprise without my spotting 
it, but look at Ben Finney. Look at Matt Decker." 

"Finny was my fault, not yours," Kirk said. "I tried to do him a favor. 
I finagled him through the planetside screening. And poor Matt...to watch 
your men die like that, knowing that they trusted you and you’d sentenced them 
to death." 

"He did what he had to do. Nothing wrong with hin. It was the 
circumstances that were insane," McCoy agreed softly. 

"Nobody knows how close I’ve come to cracking a couple of times myself," 
Kirk said. "Matt made the only rational response in the heart of madness. I 
hope if I were ever in his place I’d have the grace to hold onto my sanity, 
but..." 

They allowed a spontaneous moment of silence for their fallen comrade. 
Kirk’s dry eyes itched. He remembered Decker’s courage at the battle of R 
8635, and the rescue mission at Starbase Seven, and could not reconcile them 
with the image of the broken man whose name cadets learned to use as a synonym 
for "lunatic." 

McCoy tapped his temple. "The last frontier isn’t really out there. 
It’s in here. Give me time." 

"You’ve got it.” 

"She’s got some other peculiar notions, too," he said. "She’s utterly 
forgotten Father Greene, for one thing. And that earring business. She keeps 
ranting about her lost earring." 

"As if it mattered." 

"As if it mattered immensely. That, fortunately, is something I can take 
care of." 

Kirk half-rose. McCoy waved him back to his seat. 

"There is one more matter, Jim. And it isn’t her problem, not directly 
and not yet. Jim, I think it’s about time you and I had a little talk." 

"I know that tone of voice." 

"You sure do." 

"I take it you found something on my physical." 

"I sure did." 

"I didn’t pick up anything from her, did I?" 
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McCoy’s: voice was cross. "You did not. But stop at the pharmacy on your 
way out and have Chapel dish you out ten days’ worth of this. And take every 
Single pill." He scribbled a prescription and thrust it at Kirk. 

"T can’t read this." 

"You’re not supposed to be able to. It’s penicillin. You’re damned 
lucky I spotted it in time, because nobody else would ever look for old- 
fashioned syphilis." He cleared his throat. "I don’t want to moralize, but 
the nature and number of the bugs you pick up is directly related to the 
nature and number of the people you pick up. Do I make myself clear?" 

. etc laughed nervously. "Why, Doctor, do I detect a note of envy in your 
voice’ 

McCoy’s tone was gravel. "I’d as soon envy a_ petri dish," he snapped. 
"They have as many cultures and a lot more morals!" 

"Listen, Doctor--" 

"No. You listen I’m a doctor, not a priest, and I’m no angel myself, 
and under most circumstances I’d give you just a nod anda wink and a shot. 
Boys will be boys. But whatever venial sins you have become much more serious 
if you’re going to introduce Lieutenant Moreau to them. I have no way of 
knowing how they may interact with whatever she’s got. So for god’s sake, 
just this once, control yourself!" 

"I thought it was what she needed,” Kirk said hoarsely. 

McCoy sighed. "I know, I know. You told me what happened. I’m sorry. 
The devil’s advocate in me keeps insisting that you were absolutely right. 
Maybe that’s all anyone can do for her now." He fell into his own silence. 

"Thinking?" 

"Yes," McCoy said firmly. "Of a place called Yonada." He smiled wanly 
and clapped the captain on the shoulder. "You go get those pills now. And 
take every last one of them. Y’hear?" 

"T hear," Kirk smiled, and left McCoy to his files. He peeped into the 
pharmacy. 

"Yes, Captain?” Chapel said. 

Kirk handed her the prescription. She frowned. 

"Some problem?" 

"We don’t have any penicillin,’ 
wants?" 

"He wrote it with his own hands, before my very eyes," Kirk said. 

"T can’t imagine why. There’s almost nothing left we can cure with 
penicillin. It’s been virtually useless for centuries. Mutation, 
overprescription. Every once in a while we find some microbe or other that 
isn’t acquainted with it, but mostly it’s a lab curiosity." 

"He seemed to know what he wanted.” 

"Well, if penicillin’s what the doctor ordered, I’1l have it synthesized 
or supercultured, and that’s what you’ll have. Drop by later and I’11 have 
your magic bullet ready to go.” She smiled graciously. Then her smile 
clouded over a moment. "It isn’t anything contagious, is it?" 

"You won’t catch it from me, Nurse," Kirk said awkwardly. 

Chapel retreated into the pharmacy. Kirk’s brow furrowed. He had not 
had a shore leave in eight months. He had had three physicals since then, and 
come up clean as the babe newborn on each one. He hesitated to question 
McCoy’s diagnosis, but damn it, he knew where he had been and what he had or 
hadn’t done. 

He wandered out into the hall, brooding, and took the lift down to the 
observation deck. From there he looked out upon the shrouded planet of 
Kyrias. 


i] 


she said. "Are you sure this is what he 
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His eyes widened. He leaned both palms against the transparent aluminum 
barrier, thumbtip to thumbtip, framing the illusion. 

Couldn’t be, he told himself. Your eyes play odd tricks sometimes. Ions 
clotting, picking up debris, peculiar refraction of Kyrias’s sun shining off 
the silvery shell of the Enterprise and caught for an instant in the fist of 
the cloud. The spectre would dissipate soon enough. 

And so it did, passing hull to hull, nacelle to nacelle, fearfully 
palpable, close enough to kiss. 

x 

The doctor swept the last shards of his test tubes into a sad little pile 
by the reprocessor vent in the baseboard. The hidden device efficiently 
sucked up and vaporized the remnants of his scientific breakthrough. 

He set the broom aside and turned to Spock. "Poppycock," he said. 

Spock righted a chair, drew it close to his, and motioned McCoy to sit. 
"I had expected resistance from you, but hardly so vehement." 

McCoy took the seat. "I’m trying to be patient with you," he said. "But 


let’s examine the circumstances. Not a half-hour ago you came marching in 
here with Kirk with the express intent of torturing me." 
"Granted." 


"He doesn’t go through with it himself, for whatever reason." 
"I have explained--" 


"So he leaves the job in your hands," McCoy overrode him. "Then you 
refuse to go through with it. You’re risking your own rank, maybe your life, 
for my sake. For me?" He folded his’ arms. "That already suggests to me 


you’re either demented or you’ve got some angle." 

Spock knitted his fingers sedately, and cracked his knuckles with a 
wicked snap. "If I can convince you of my sanity only by torturing you, 
Doctor," he said pleasantly, "I am willing to consider that option." 

"Of course, stranger things have happened," McCoy blurted. 

Spock raised his eyebrows. "Excellent. A man of science should keep an 
open mind.” 

"I’d be a lot more at ease with this if I understood what was going on." 

Spock paused. "McCoy, I require of you certain information which up to 
now has been withheld from me." 

McCoy jerked his head in the direction of the battered computer. 

"This information is not in the computer banks. I desire to know the 
entire truth of the Halkan matter." 

McCoy shifted in his’ seat. "The Halkans were destroyed. We leveled 
their cities, we killed their rulers, we dismantled their planet stone by 
stone. Another glorious victory. End of story." 

McCoy made to rise. Spock caught his arm, and signaled him with a subtle 
squeeze to sit again. "That is not the truth to which I refer, and you are 
aware of it." 

“Now, Spock, we’ve been over all that," McCoy said, his words tumbling 
over themselves ina headlong babble. "It’s all in the record. Temporary 
mass hallucination, probably caused by radiation penetrating the shields and 
interfering with the transporter." 

"I know what your records say. Now I must know what you know." He 
raised his palm. "I must know your memories. Your thoughts. Your feelings." 

McCoy laughed bitterly. "Why ask me? Why not simply back me up against 
a wall like you always do and just bash your way in?" 

"I ask," Spock said simply, hand still raised. 

McCoy set his jaw. "And what happens if I say no?" 

Spock lowered his hand. 
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McCoy rose from the chair, expecting at any second to be thrust back 
down. "He edged uncertainly toward the door. He looked back over his 
shoulder. Spock had not moved. 

He thought a moment, one hand on the doorframe. Then he turned to Spock 
again, and with a slight wry arch of one eyebrow, inclined his head. 

Spock joined him at the door, placed his fingertips on McCoy’s temple and 
began the sharing. 


* 
Scott descended the narrow ladder to the crepuscular depths of the 
reactor chamber. He faced off against the massive generator that had 


overpowered his beloved engines. Engorged with the Enterprise’s power, 
glistening scarlet with heat, oiled and pulsing, it had invaded and 
overpowered his pristine machines. Its thick wires snaked through every 
crack, and its cables choked the life out of every artery. 

"All right, ye metal monster," he said, "it’s time you and I had a talk." 

His mind told him it was useless to talk to a machine. The generator was 
as incapable of malice as of love. 

But he was not incapable of love. He had shuddered, but not rebelled as 
the generator had ripped from the Kyrians their last shred of breathable air. 
He had not liked it, but he had turned to his one constant love and let her 
gentle purr soothe his disquiet. He took his comfort from caring for her, 
and blocked out all thought of the course that was charted for that sleek and 
imperious vessel once he had set her in motion. 

The sight of the generator, though, brought reality home to him like a 
fist in the gut. He had a doubly sickening feeling, that not only was he in 
love with a whore, but he was standing by while she was raped. 

"I’m going to get ye out of here," he told it. "Enough’s more than 

enough." : 
She crept down the ladder and stood behind him, bathed in the blood-red 
incandescence. An hour in the agony booth had not been kind to Uhura, 
especially not with Sulu’s hand on the joystick. Her hair hung in sweat- 
soaked tentacles over her creased forehead. Her eyes glittered with cold 
hatred. She gathered the torn bodice of her uniform over her bruises. 

Scott acknowledged her without turning. He kept his eye on the generator 
as if he expected it to crouch and spring. A green readout glittered back at 
him, never blinking in its predatory vigilance. 

"Tonight," he said. "It ends tonight. I’m turning it off." 

"You can’t turn it off," she said. 

"I canna stand this vampire thing any longer leeching on my engines," he 
said. "It’s killing ’em." 

"It killed the Kyrians, too," she said. "But didn’t that matter?” 

"Aye," he sid with a shake of his head. "It did matter. It’s all been 
hollow. It’s nae been the same since the Halkans." 

"We can keep killing," she said. "And they’11]1 keep dying, race by race 
and planet by planet. But the Halkans were right. They preserved what they 
were. After the Halkans, the Arachnoids." 

"And the Arachnoids had heard o’ the Halkans.” 

"And after the Arachnoids the Laurii, and after the Lauarii the 
Salamariana, and after them, and on and on and on," she said. "The Halkans 
are sweeping through this galaxy. The Empire can’t stand against people who 
aren’t afraid to die." 

"I know." 

She touched his arm. "Mr. Scott, you can’t hide down here in your little 
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world forever. You can’t build yourself a little paradise on a pile of dead 
bodies." 

He took her shoulders. "And look at yourself. What would you have me 
do?" 

"Do you care? Do you care about what’s going on upstairs? Do you care 
about where that power goes once it leaves the reactor and gets vomited into 
the nacelles?" 

He gazed on the generator, and his face flushed with shame. "I do my 
job," he said. "I do my duty." 

"Forget your duty," she said. "Do what’s right. You can’t keep playing 
the piano in the parlor and ignore what’s going on in the upstairs rooms. The 
time is right, Mr. Scott. Join us." 

He nodded thoughtfully. "Damn Captain Kirk, then. I’m turning this 
misbegotten monster off and rippin’ out her heart." 

"No," she said. "You mustn’t turn it off. We need that ion storm.” She 
activated his computer console, tapped it into navigation, and showed him the 
two ships, blood-red and sky-blue, intertwining in their separate paths 
through the void. 

x 

Moreau pressed her lips hungrily to the trinket. "This is mine?" 

"It is," Greene smiled. 

"To keep?" 

"Ves : vt 

She dangled it in the air, letting the beads glisten in the bright white 
of the overhead lights. She wondered a moment at the charm that dangled from 
its end. "It’s a very nice rosary," she said. "Does this mean I’m your woman 
now?" 

He smiled tolerantly. "I don’t think so, no. You belong to this man 
whose image is on this chain." 

She studied the crucifix. Compared to the flame-gem earrings, it did not 
look valuable. He would have to offer a more precious token to take a 
captain’s woman. Nevertheless, she decided to accept it; who knew what 
strange customs they might follow in this world. 

“Doctor McCoy wants to see you now. I’1]1]1 return when you decide you’re 
ready to confess." 

She bolted upright. "Confess? Confess what? I haven’t done anything." 

He eased her back down. "I’m sure you haven’t, my dear. Not anything 
unforgivable, at least. You take things nice and easy, and cooperate with 
Doctor McCoy. He won’t hurt you." He blessed her and hastened out. 

She strained to make out the snippets of conversation that drifted in 
through the arch. They spoke in conspiratorial whispers. 

Finally McCoy entered the examining room. He nodded a curt greeting to 
her and set about calibrating the scanners. 

His back, turned to her, presented a tempting target. She reached for 
her dagger, then recalled that she no longer wore the golden sash on which it 
dangled. She glanced at McCoy’s waist. He wore no weapon either. She 
glanced around for something solid that would make a good blackjack. 
Atavistic memories flooded back on her of her own world, of a time long ago 
when another McCoy had grabbed at her as she struggled on the examining table, 
and of his pain-contorted face only moments after she had sounded the alarm, 
when he paid for his moment of weakness in the agony booth. 

That moment was many years behind her. Another encounter hovered closer 
to the front of her memory. That remembrance of furtive kindness calmed her. 
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He came to the bedside and opened his medikit. “I have something for 
you," he smiled, and opened his fist. 

Her eyes grew wide as saucers. She reached toward the two starlight 
specks in his hand. "Does Captain Kirk know you’re giving me these?" she said 
suspiciously. 

"Oh, he told me to give them to you. Put them on, if you like." 

She unfastened the single dangling earring from her left lobe and tucked 
it into the pocket of the gown. Then she fastened the earrings, and shook her 
head, enjoying the brush of the dangles against her throat. 

"Do you like them?" 

"They’re beautiful," she said. 

"Fine, then. I’1] get you as many pairs as you like." 

She raised her hand to one lobe, and clutched the earring. This could 
mean only one thing. How could he do this to me? I thought he was different. 
But men are all the same, anywhere you go. 

~"T’]1] be right back," he said. "You take that off while I’m gone and 
we’1]1 get down to business." He disappeared into the sonic scrub. 

She yanked sullenly at the fasteners, and thought he might at least 
observe the standard courtesies. She had never been treated so abruptly 
before. A lady expects some preliminaries. 

He returned ina fresh short-sleeved tunic. She surveyed him up and 
down, appraising him in a new context. Not too shabby, really. And he IS a 
senior officer. This could be enjoyable, if I let it be. 

"Lie down, please." 

"Just like that?" 

His tone grew ragged. "Lieutenant, we have been through this at least 
once a day for the past four weeks. I don’t believe that you don’t remember 
the routine.” 

She took a windy breath. "Cut and dried.” 

"I don’t like this any more than you do, I promise you. Now just lie 
back." 

She cooperated. No, this isn’t the Empire. It’s worse. 

"This won’t hurt a bit, and it’1l be over before you know it,” he said. 
The monitors pounded. "Prone, please." 

"What!" 

"Roll onto your stomach.” 

She clutched the gown. "I will not! You--you--" 

He scooped one hand under her buttocks and the other under her shoulder, 
and flipped her like a calf for branding. "You’1l do as I tell you," he said. 
"I need a good look at those lesions." 

She landed with a whomp. "Lesions? What lesions?" 

"I’1]1 be damned!" he said, and stepped back to admire the view. "What 
lesions, indeed. There’s hardly a mark on you.” 

Moreau felt vaguely insulted, and a trifle disappointed, and 
excruciatingly embarrassed. She wanted to apologize to this very lovely man, 
but that would have required explaining why, and she was too ashamed to 
explain. 

"T am either the best doctor in the galaxy or you’re the most remarkable 
patient. Young lady," he leveled an accusatory finger at her, "where are your 
lesions?" 

She let her silence prompt him to a further explanation. He refused to 
budge. 

"They just went away, that’s all," she said. 
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He took the answer like a faceful of ice water. "Huge purple suppurating 
sores the entire length of one’s spinal cord do not ’just go away,’" he said. 
"Where did they go?” 

"You tell me! I’m not a doctor. I’m just a chemist.” 

"Chemist?" he ~ said. "Last time I looked you were a cultural 
anthropologist temping in chem." 

She started to rise. He pushed her down gently with a hand in the small 
of her back. "Not so fast, please." 

She held her breath. He studied her again for an eternity. "I need some 
additional equipment," he said. "Don’t go away." 

He dashed back into his office. She scrambled off the examining table 
and searched for her uniform. 

She looked up to find herself staring down the business end of a phaser. 

"No sudden moves, please," McCoy apologized. "I wouldn’t want you to 
make me use this.” 

"What are you going to do with me?" she said. 

"Call Spock and keep you here until he comes. I suspect he’ll have a few 
questions for you. Y’know that strawberry birthmark on your left buttock?" 

"Of course." 

"Well, I don’t. But I have been staring at least once a day for the past 
four weeks at the strawberry birthmark on Marlena Moreau’s right buttock." 

Still keeping the phaser trained on her, he flicked on the diagnostic 
sensors. "Human," he said. "Normal Human.” He hit the automatic pager and 
instructed it to find Spock, then sat down to wait. 

Moreau lay back, a wanderer in uncharted territory. She thought, even 
yearned for her old stalking grounds, where at least she knew the terrain and 
the rules of its ruthless games. 

The vessel plowed on through the fog, scanning the dead planet, probing 
for any spark of life, ignorant of the pulsing life that drifted at its side 
and continued equally heedless on its own course. 

x 

Spock broke the meld. McCoy collapsed to his knees, and his newfound 
comrade helped him to rise. 

"The truth emerges at last," Spock said. 

"It’s all hallucinations," McCoy insisted weakly. "A man’s dreams are 
sometimes more vivid than his real memories. The synapses of the brain just 
transmit whatever impulses pass through them. Whatever you thought you found 
in there wasn’t real." 

Spock swung his tricorder off his shoulder, and pressed it into McCoy’s 
hand. "Is this a ’dream’? Touch this, and deny its reality if you will." 

He inspected the instrument. "What the devil is this, and where did you 
get it?" 

“You will not yet permit yourself to believe where I got it," Spock said. 
"Let us view the recordings and see the world from which this device has 
come." 

McCoy thrust the tricorder back at him. "No. You’re crazy. This has 
gone far enough." 

Spock and McCoy faced off with the device in No Man’s Land. 

"You have more reason than I to believe in the existence of this 
’reverse’ world," Spock continued. "You have walked the decks of this other 
ship. You have seen many more of its inhabitants than I. You even dropped 
down upon your knees and pleaded with my counterpart to remain there." 

"That’s not true." 
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"I have proof. We shall view my counterpart’s log tapes, if you wish. 
He would not have forced you to return," Spock said, "but that another’s life 
was hostage to your own." 

"This is all very elaborate," McCoy said coolly. "I’m surprised that you 
would go to this much trouble. Tinkering with your tricorder. I’1] bet there 
are even fake log tapes. You don’t forget a detail, do you? What do you 
expect to get out of this?" 

"Your friendship," Spock said. “Perhaps your happiness, if that is 
possible in this reality." 

McCoy was struck dumb. He shoved the tricorder into Spock’s hands. 
Spock turned it back to him. "My friendship, Spock? Why the hell would 
anyone want that?” 

“You saved my life," he said. "At great personal risk, although you did 
not have to, you saved my life." 

"Pardon me if I missed that incident." 

"Your counterpart did.” 

"Oh, yes. My ’better angel’ must have done it." 

"He did. The other self--was he a fool to risk so much?" 

"Common sense would say yes," McCoy said. He turned on his heel and 
hesitated. 

"Is common sense the voice you are hearing now?" Spock said, and fixed 
him with a cool, dissecting gaze. "Or might you perhaps be hearing the voice 
of Marlena Moreau begging for her life?" 

McCoy swung on him. 

"Or possibly the voice of an alien, the last of its kind, pleading the 
case for its life, not only as itself but as the incarnation of its entire 
people." 

"I don’t know what you’re talking about." 

Spock’s voice was hard. "It is all printed in your mind to be read like 
a book. I have known for a_ long time. It could, of course, be proven by 
torturing the Tellarite.” 

McCoy’s face turned livid gray. "You go near her, you devil, and I’1l 
pin back those donkey ears of yours." 

Spock took the insult placidly and in the spirit in which it was 
intended. "Shall we view the tapes?" 

He switched on the tricorder. McCoy stared. Spock adjusted the picture 
to crystal clarity. 

The very banality of the events fascinated McCoy. He watched in rapt 
Silence, much as a very small child may watch for hours the crawling progress 
of a turtle across the lawn, or a dripping faucet. 

"Look, that’s me," he said, singling out an homunculus in the diorama. 
"That must be Chapel." He heard himself speaking an alien tongue, "please," 
"thank you," "hello," "friend." 

"That uniform looks awfully comfortable," he said wistfully. 

At last the tiny image of his Abel turned toward the viewscreen to 
confront his Cain full in the face. "Can I do something for you, Spock? Pump 
out some of that green blood and put in the real thing? Put some hair on your 
chest." 

Spock heard his own voice speaking from somewhere outside the scope of 
the screen. "I see no logical reason to desire additional hirsuteness in that 
region." 

The image of the doctor rolled its eyes in mock exasperation. "Then stop 
cluttering up my sickbay. I’ve got work to do. Things are tough enough 
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around here as it is without--" the image pointed directly at the two 
observers. "By the way, did you know your tricorder’s on?" 

"I am aware of it, thank you, Doctor. I am merely recording some of our 
normal shipboard routine." 

"Pretty tame stuff, if you ask me," the image shrugged. "Who’d want to 
watch this?” 

"You might be surprised," the reverse-Spock’s voice said. "This device 
is meant to record strange new worlds. Such worlds are never’ strange to the 
natives.” 

"Well, they might not be strange, but you definitely are," came the edgy 
retort. "Move on, please. I have a physical to perform as soon as the padre 
clears out." | 

The image jiggled as the bearer of the tricorder rose. 

"Didn’t mean to snap at you," the McCoy-image called. He grew larger in 
the frame again. He smiled sheepishly and turned his profile. “Be sure and 
get my good side, huh?" 

"That was exactly my intention," the voice said. 

The screen went dark. 

The two realities looked at each other, and digested the visions they had 
seen. 

“Lieutenant Uhura has seen the tapes as well," Spock said. “Only Scott 
remains to be enlightened." 

McCoy’s mind churned, lending an alluring solidity to his dreams of the 
phantom ship that now passed over his own Enterprise, whirling in ever closer. 
x 

Greene’s klaxon voice echoed halfway down the hall. Kirk had not 
expected Spock to have company, particularly not such vociferous, agitated 
company . 

The door to Spock’s cabin slid open at his approach. He rolled into the 
room on all cylinders, bursting with his revelation. 

Spock sat ina soft, shapeless chair in one corner, calmly strumming his 
lytherette. Greene sat on a more conventional sofa opposite him, clutching a 
tricorder. 

Kirk double-took. Not quite a tricorder. 

"Mr. Spock, I’ve figured out what that ’reflection’ is that keeps turning 
up on our navigational boards," he said. "That ’ship’ we’ve been tracking 
really is a ship.” 

Spock strummed once. "I know," he said. 

Greene waved his hands. His face was’ so florid Kirk reared hie might 
have a seizure. "Captain, this man has no heart." 

"You claim I have no heart simply because I do not propose to do what you 
would wish me to do. Commodore, your heart, as you call it, may be well- 
intentioned. However, your logic is faulty." 

"Isn’t anybody listening to me? That’s a real ship out there," Kirk 
said. 

"I know," Spock repeated. "It is the Enterprise." 

"How do you know that?" 

Spock held up the tricorder. "Because I have spoken with the man whose 
device this is. His name is Spock." 

"Where did you get that?" 

"He sent it to me," Spock said. "Several times, in fact. I sent back my 
own, or rather, he took it in exchange.” 

It was Kirk’s turn to turn colors. "And you didn’t report this to me?" 
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"T saw no immediate threat to our ship, and you have admittedly been 
preoccupied. I thought it best to permit you to concentrate on the Kyrias 
situation, lay your strategy for Gamma Tau should the need arise, and spend 
whatever remaining time you might have in making the last hours of Lieutenant 
Moreau happy ones. I would have notified you had I seen any complications 
requiring your attention.” 

"Complications?" Greene said. "You don’t think this situation requires 
your attention? Captain Kirk, I beseech you, look at these tapes. I defy you 
to look at them and not be moved. These people live in an _ endless horror- 
show." 

"T know, " Kirk said. "I was there. Longer than I would have liked to 
be." . 

"And this fine first officer of yours simply sits back and watches these 
tapes like an afternoon matinee. I’m surprised he doesn’t order up a bucket 
of popcorn," Greene fumed. 

"I do not care for popcorn," Spock said. "But I confess that I find 
these tapes fascinating. I have long wondered about my counterpart. I had 
never expected the opportunity to see him might arise. He has’ sent me much 
material." | Spock’s eyes kindled with a light as close to exhilaration as a 
Vulcan could come. "I believe I have succeeded in isolating the key 
divergences in the history of our universe and theirs. Do you realize, 
Captain, that in their world the venerated Surak died at age fifteen ina 
village war? There was no schism of the Vulcan and Rihannsu. My brother is 
in effect a Romulan. A very sobering thought indeed." 

Greene got up and paced like a caged animal. "I’m glad to see something 
affects you," he said. "Captain, talk some sense into him. People are 
suffering over there." 

"IT am at a loss to know what you expect the captain to do." 

"Go over there and help them, that’s what! How can you. stand by and 
watch what’s happening to them, to Lieutenant Uhura and Doctor McCoy and the 
rest of them?" 

"You allow physical resemblance to mislead you," Spock answered. "T 
admit I am not unmoved by my counterpart’s chronicle. It is, indeed, a grim 
spectacle. However, it is not our place to interfere." 

"I keep hearing this," Greene said. "We can’t help the Kyrians. We 
can’t help our counterparts. What the hell good is a heavy cruiser with four 
hundred crew and full armaments and every gadget known to civilized beings if 
our hands are tied?” 

"Tt is unclear whether this mirror Enterprise falls under the dictates of 
the Prime Directive," Spock said. "I suggest it might. We must interfere no 
further with their normal development. We have brought them enough grief with 
a single brief crusade; let us not compound that injury.” 

Kirk shuffled his feet. "That may be so, Father, but my main concerns 
are my own ship andthe Kyrians. This knocks out the transporter for the 
duration. We can’t risk it as long as the ion storm’s out there. Anything we 
try to beam down will wind up like Spock’s tricorder, on that Enterprise, 
instead of on Kyrias. We’ll have to use the shuttle. I’ve already notified 
Grayson to load it. Pack up, Father. We’ve wasted enough time as it is.” 

Greene’s face crinkled into a reluctant smile. "We win one?" 

"They’re not telling us to go away," Kirk said. "We’re crossing signals 
with the other Enterprise. As far as I’m concerned, we’re invited. I’11] be 
going down with you. Sigma Delta Chi’s been notified. They’re sending ina 
shuttle." 

Spock frowned. 
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"I promised Starbase Two, for the archives," Kirk admitted. "I can’t 
just keep saying no to them." 

"I’m pleased, Captain,’ Greene said. 

He caught up to Kirk in the corridor, and skipped to keep pace with the 


younger man’s stride. "To save the Kyrians," he said. "This is fine. And 
Lieutenant Moreau’s remission, that’s excellent also. I suppose two out of 
three isn’t bad. But--" 

"But?" 


"There’s still that third problem." 

"There’s nothing we can do for them." 

Greene stopped, and leaned against the wall. Kirk stopped too; he wasn’t 
sure why, but Father Greene had a way of taking people by surprise or by storm 
by turns. 

"Have you ever read Talmud, Captain Kirk?" he said. 

"I know of it," Kirk said. 

“When the children of Israel crossed the dry bed of the Red Sea," Greene 
began in a quietly hypnotic voice, "they sang a psalm of thanks when they 
reached the other side." 

"So I understand." 

"They sang as they watched the sea close over the heads of the Egyptian 
armies,' Greene said. "And every last man of the Egyptians drowned in the 
sea. The angels heard the Israelites sing, and they began to sing too.” 

Greene’s righteous wrath all at once seemed to fill the corridor and 
shake the ship, and the very firmament through which it traveled. 

"And the Lord turned on the angels and rebuked them," Greene said. "He 
said, ’you shall not sing while my other children are drowning.’" 

Kirk leaned both hands on the bulkhead, pushing against the growing 
misgivings that pressed in on him, shoring himself up. He did not need Greene 
to put pressure on him. He did not believe in precognition, but he believed 
in an inchoate way in the soul, and he could not help but wonder what 
orchestration of the spheres had sounded this particular sour note again, and 
for what unfathomable reason. 

Spock hurried between them. "I have been called to Sickbay," he said. 
"Captain, I request you accompany me. It would appear it is time to notify 
you." 


x 
McCoy tossed the phaser to Moreau as Spock entered the examining room 
with Kirk and Greene on his heels. "Here you go," he’ said pleasantly. "It 


isn’t charged anyway." 

She uttered a peep of exasperation and pressed the trigger; the result 
was nothing but an impotent whirr. 

"I told you I wouldn’t want you to make me use this," he grinned. He 
glanced at Kirk. "I guess he saw the strawberry mark," he told her. "Jim, I 
owe you an apology. The lieutenant here, or maybe I should say the commander, 
has already been given her penicillin." 

"So you’ve figured it out," Kirk said. 

"Occam. The simplest explanation that fits all the facts is the best 
one." 

"Actually, the postulate states that one must not gratuitously multiply 
conditions of a problem." 

“Same difference. Spontaneous remission, however improbable, is one 
thing, but migrating birthmarks are another. Gentlemen, I give you Commander 
Marlena Moreau of the I.S.S. Enterprise." 

"Now what?" she said. 
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"Now we give you back," Kirk said, "and we retrieve our own Marlena 
Moreau as fast as possible. Get dressed. You’re going to the transporter 
room this minute." | 

The commander tumbled off the cot, and the sensors howled, mimicking the 
anger she could not express. "You can’t," she said. "Not now that I’ve come 
this far." She raised the phaser by reflex action. 

"Go ahead, fire," McCoy said acidly. 

She lowered the useless weapon. 

"If we had an alternative," Spock explained with a trace of kindliness in 
his voice, "we would allow you to remain. However, your own life’s course is 
inextricably tangled with that of another. We are responsible to her." 

"And she’s got to get back here as soon as possible," McCoy added. "God 
alone knows what’s happening to her." 

Moreau laughed bitterly. "God doesn’t know either, not if she’s where I 
came from." She proffered the rosary toward Greene. "Any god worth kneeling 
to has turned his face from the I.S.S. Enterprise long ago." 

"It’s where you belong," Kirk insisted. 

"I don’t belong here! Not since you came! Damn you, Jim Kirk, and all 
your high-flown talk about vision and logic and revolution. Do you realize 
what you’ve done to us?" 

“We didn’t do anything except come in by accident, and get out as fast as 
possible," McCoy said. 

"It’s hell there now, absolute hell, and it’s all your fault," she 
accused him. 

"Now wait a minute. I didn’t build your empire. I didn’t make your 
world." 

"No, but you unraveled it." Her hands clenched rhythmically around the 
rosary. "Before your people came out of the sky we weren’t happy. Not by any 
stretch of the imagination were we happy. But what cosmic law decrees that 
people should be happy? We were what we had to be. Efficient. Productive. 
We kept our ship running smoothly, a well-oiled machine of destruction. Ifa 
few of us here and there fell into the gears and got ground to powder, well, 
that was the price of efficiency. We accepted it. The strong survived. 
Their--our--lives were predictable, secure, comfortable after a fashion. 
Every man knew his place, beneath another’s heel perhaps, but it was his 
place." 

"It’s a rotten system," Kirk said. 

"But it worked. Then you came. You planted the time bomb. You infected 
Spock. From Spock, it spread to others. Result: we are still not happy. 
But we aren’t efficient, either. It’s not only hell, it’s chaotic hell." 

"I tried to get him to put an end to the evil," Kirk told Greene 
helplessly "That’s all I did.” 

"Do you have the adage here that when you strike at a king you must kill 
him? Spock’s committed the cardinal sin. Mercy. He tried to unseat the 
captain without killing him. He destroyed the Tantalus device, and that ended 
any hope of either side winning. Since then, it’s been one long guerrilla 
war. They’re perfectly matched," she laughed mirthlessly. "Spock’s cunning, 
the captain’s brute force. They can’t rip the ship apart, so the stalemate 
just goes on, Kirk sacrifices a pawn, Spock loses a foot soldier, Starfleet 
ships in fresh cannon fodder, the game goes on." 

"But I was right!" Kirk insisted. "In two hundred years the empire has 
to crumble.” 

"That does us a lot of good now," she said. "What about poor Uhura, 
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batted back and forth over the net like a shuttlecock, Kirk’s man to Spock’s 
man, which side has the pawn now, never a time-out?" 

Kirk winced. She pointed to McCoy. "This man isn’t a fighter. Do you 
think he’s any more of one in my world? A senior officer can’t afford to be 
caught in the middle. Back and forth, over the net. I’11]1 play on your side 
today, his side tomorrow, just don’t hit me again. I’1ll do anything you say. 
He sides with whoever is holding the knife at his throat." 

McCoy crossed to Moreau’s side. "Jim, isn’t there anything we can do?" 

"We have done far too much already," Spock said. "Their sufferings are 
their own. It is not for us to interfere further. Gur good intentions have 
led us down the proverbial path." 

"Of all the cold-blooded--" McCoy turned away in disgust. 

"Come," Spock said, and offered his arm to Moreau. "It is time for you 
to return whence you came.” 

She appealed to McCoy. "Doctor," she said hopefully. "I know you. 
You’11 protect me from him. Won't you?" 

McCoy’s face betrayed resentment and sorrow, but not uncertainty. "I’m 
sorry,’ he said. 

Kirk took her elbow. He could not stand to face the ashpits of her eyes, 
or the reflected self he saw in them. 

She passed with stately tread between Kirk and Greene, a captive princess 
bound for the block. Behind her lay the place of healing; ahead, the 
translation to an otherworld that loomed beside them with increasing ominous 
solidity. 

* 

Pipe dreams, lies and delusions. Fool’s paradise. 

Scott screwed in the crucial connection with a grim, edgy smile. 

Enough’s enough. JI’ll see you die, lass, before I’ll let them go on 
using you like this. 

He wiped the sweat from his brow and inspected his handiwork. The master 
artisan had at last created a perfect offering, subtle in its intricacy, pure 
and singleminded in its purpose. 

If the lady had a heart, and he nurtured an illogical but unshakable 
conviction that she did, how it must have been breaking all these years, with 
every churn of her steaming entrails and flicker of her panels. 

"You were designed to be beautiful," he said. "You were never meant to 
be used this way. Uhura was right.” 

Uhura had told him of a fabulous land of milk and honey, where his 
beloved Enterprise soared proudly through the glistening star-bossed heavens. 
Her eyes had shone scarlet with the reflected glory of the reactor matrix as 
she spoke of a place where they lived other lives, where they might be free to 
be happy and good. A place of brightly lit, cheerfully painted corridors, of 
small kindnesses that punctuated the day’s routine as stray notes of birdsong 
in a quiet woods. 

The vision returned to him with startling tangibility. He had stood with 
the other officers--he had not yet learned to think of them as comrades or 
colleagues--in the Halkan council chamber. At the captain’s signal, he had 
shimmered into the air, and drawn up with them through the starfield. 

He had not been beaten. He had not been tortured. He had been disarmed, 
yes, but with apologies, and walked by his own power to the brig, with dignity 
that would have been denied him on his own ship. He could not help but recall 
the captain, a burly guard on each arm, shouting and screaming as he was 
dragged and tossed in behind them like a rag doll. 
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One at a time, they had been led to Sickbay, not for dissection as he had 
supposed, but for a perfectly routine physical. A soft-spoken Negro and a 
ghost of Chapel, a transfigured essence of all the gentle beauty he had always 
suspected was hidden within her, requested his cooperation. Bewildered, he 
had given it without demur. 

The Vulcan had come to them at length with tea and information, and given 
both to them freely. That soft, insistent voice had run in his ears these 
many months, a tinnitus that McCoy’s most malodorous and potent concoctions 
could not dispel. 

The captain by turns had cajoled, bribed, threatened, issued meaningless 
orders, playing by the rules of the only game he knew. Aloof and withdrawn in 
one corner as he formulated a catechism to explain their assumption, he had 
seen Uhura’s blazing resentment, at her captivity and at her strangeness in 
this world, scorch the Vulcan until even he shrank. 

He’d seen a Doctor McCoy he had not known, nor even imagined to be his 
crewmate, smile for the first time at Chapel, and heard his subdued, 
impassioned plea to stay, the Vulcan’s regretful response, and Kirk’s bellows 
of "Coward! Traitor!" 

Well, a man’s like a machine in one respect, he thought. We’re only as 
Sood as what we’re made to do. Shut tight in his monastery, he’d pacified his 
restlessness with pacing out the days alone, matins to evensong, laboring on a 
small, isolated, unscarred perfection in the pit of the ninth circle. 

He made the final adjustments to the master control terminal and backed 
away, pleased at the culmination of his work. He supposed Kirk would order 
Sulu’s men to dismantle it, just after they’d carried out the inevitable order 
to dismantle him. 

Just let ’em try it. 

He supposed there must be others like him, and McCoy, and Uhura on other 
ships. They had had no miracle to touch their lives, no vision on the road to 
Damascus. But such occasions could be unwittingly manufactured by the 
oppressors themselves; consider, he thought, the Halkans. In life, they had 
been an unprepossessing race of meek Humanoids on an obscure little mud clot 
in the galaxy’s backwaters. In death, the peaceable people had become the 
phantom head of a vast army of resistance, their legend in the vanguard of the 
fires that spread from planet to planet, burning even up to the feet of the 
Triumvirate itself. 

If a planet could be martyred for other planets, perhaps a starship might 
earn the glory that had been her stolen birthright by the same token. 

"It’d be a good way to go, lass," he reassured the ship. "I don’t look 
forward to it either. But it’s worthier than goin’ on as we’ve been." 

His intercom buzzed. He flicked it on resentfully. "Aye?" 

"Scott? Uhura. I have some tricorder tapes from Mr. Spock that may be 
of interest to you." 

"Oh, I don’t think I’1l have time for ’em," he snapped, and shut down the 
intercom again. Then he turned to the great glowing tumor in his lady’s 
heart, and prepared to rip it out. 

x 

"That’s quite a tape," McCoy said at last. "Interesting novelty. Amaze 
your friends at parties." 

"I am pleased to see your mood has improved," Spock said, and stroked his 
beard thoughtfully. "I suggest, though, that it is considerably more than a 
novelty. Can you see no other meaning to it? Do you fear to see another 
meaning?" 
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"It had nothing to do with me!" McCoy said. "All right, so maybe he is 
real. Maybe all this is real. But that ’better angel’ isn’t me. He’s a 
total stranger who happens to look a lot like me. You’re acting illogically, 
Spock, out of some sentimental attachment to this total stranger. At times 
like this I think I must have re-installed your brain backwards!" 

Spock slung the tricorder strap over his head and settled it on his 
shoulder. "You, better than any of us, should know how one can form a 
sentimental attachment to an illusion." 

McCoy fidgeted. 

"Your secret shall be safe with me," Spock added. "As long as your 
Tellarite confines its appetites to salt tablets and saline solution, I shall 
not interfere. I caution you, however, that you cannot expect to preserve 
this private paradise forever." 

“One more year," he said in an intense whisper. "My commission is up in 
one more year. "We’ll light out for the territory." 

"I wish you luck, then," he said. "You shall need it. In the meantime, 
you remain on this ship. I have promised to protect you; in turn, I require a 
simple earnest from you. Be your ’better angel,’" Spock said. 

"Be realistic, Spock. It’s easy to be an angel when you’re in Paradise," 
he sighed. "Any good psychologist will tell you the Human animal’s just like 
any other one. Stimulus, response. Do what’s expected of you, or die.” 

"Doctor Boyce’s Vulcan might disagree," Spock said. "You have until now 
been shown only expectations to live down to. I show you something now to 
live up to." 

McCoy rose and stretched. "I’1l have to think about it, Spock. 1? 2). 
have to ask Nancy. Maybe." 

"That is a concession. I am satisfied for the present.” 

The doctor left his office and crossed through the examining roon, 
through the recovery unit to the pharmacy. He needed a drink. 

The door to the pharmacy slid open. Careless of Chapel to leave it 
unlocked. His hand automatically groped for the Saurian brandy on the top 
left-hand shelf. 

"Spock?" he called. "Have a drink?" 

"Name your poison," came a low female voice from the corner. 

McCoy did not turn. He became rigid and sober as a pallbearer. Spock 
came to the door, and turned a sickly chartreuse. 

"Black Widow venom, I daresay," the doctor said. 

Chapel switched off the monitor and slipped out of the corner to come 
between the two men. "You’ve forgotten how to speak toa lady, McCoy," she 
said. . 

"Show me a lady and I’1]l speak to her as one. Where I come from, ladies 
do not eavesdrop." 

"You look remarkably well for a man who’s just been tortured within an 
inch of his life," Chapel said with grating sweetness. 

“What were you doing in there?” McCoy said. 

"My job, Doctor. As I do every day. Filling your hypos and counting 
beans. When the Klingon came barging in here, I hid. After that, well, 
things just transpired so fast that I couldn’t find a chance to slip out. So 
I just waited here and watched on the closed-circuit monitor. It’s been 
entertaining. I wouldn’t have missed it for the world.” She laid a hand on 
each man’s shoulder; neither dared brush her off. She threw her head back and 
laughed until she coughed. 

"I promise you I’ve got everything down on my private files," she 
continued. "It stays there for now, with a passive access code for the 
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captain’s file. If at any time either of you gets the bright idea of, shall 
we say, decommissioning me, the computer kicks the tape from my file to the 
captain’s, with a red flag." She strolled in an insouciant figure-eight 
around first one, then the other, ending at Spock’s side. "So you see, 
gentlemen, I’ve got you where I want you at last, and now you are going to put 
me right where I want to be." 

"You want my job, it’s yours," McCoy said. 

"I don’t think so. Even if I were trained for it, who wants to sit at 
the top of the totem pole and have everyone else in the department taking pot 
shots at me? No, you stay right where you are. © You’re quite safe with a 
Vulcan guardian angel. Don’t look so glum. Now you don’t have to run all the 
physicals on Jhanze yourself. I’11 never tell." 

| "If you don’t want promotion and you don’t want blood, what do you want, 
then?" McCoy pleaded. 

Chapel touched Spock’s arm. "Mr. Spock knows what I want. I believe 
that under the circumstances it might pay him to be very, very nice to me." 

Spock took a step back, and iced over. "You assume that I can grant such 
a demand," he said. "Yet I have told you repeatedly that for purely 
physiological reasons, I cannot." 

"You can do anything you have to do, Mr. Spock," she replied. "I’m sure I 
could whip up a little pharmacological help to supplement your survival 
instinct. If I can mix something to suppress your pon farr, I can adjust the 
recipe to encourage it." She pantomimed the thrust of a hypo against his arm, 
intoxicated with her victory. "Stimulus, response. Very simple," she said. 

"You’re a monster.” 

"T am what I was taught to be, Doctor. Some rats bite back before they 
sink.” She reclined against the door and clasped her hands behind her head. 
"In the examining room, I think. Yes. The sensors will make the most 
interesting noises. Spock, go call the bridge and inform them in that lovely 
pollysyllabic way of yours that Doctor McCoy continues to be temporarily 
incapacitated. McCoy, I’m afraid you’1l have to wait in your office. This is 
between the two of us. And when we’re finished, well, who knows?" 

Spock complied. Chapel herded McCoy back toward his sometime prison. 

At the door, he turned to her and seized her’ shoulders. "I don’t care 
anymore what you do to me," he said. "But her...if you’ve got any decency in 
you, please..." | 

Her lust-brightened eyes suddenly glowed with a gentle. sadness that 
jolted and reassured him at once. "How could I hurt a lover?" she whispered, 
and closed the door. 

x 

The captain rested one foot on the sill of the shuttlecraft hatch, 
practicing the pose of a hunter with his trophy. His guards queued up in 
front of him, each a precise half-meter apart, to give them room to salute. 

"All right, men, you know the procedure," he barked. "We’1l be landing 
at the northern gate of the city. Phasers on maximum. Once we’ve blasted 
through, fan out to the perimeters and work your way into the center. I don’t 
expect you’ll find anyone alive, but if by some chance you do, bring the 
females to me and eliminate the males. Each of you will find anti-grav clamps 
and a platform with your life support suits. Anything too heavy to carry back 
to the shuttlecraft is to be tagged for collection by transporter after the 
ion storm clears. And anyone found pocketing anything before I’ve had a look 
at it will meet with the severest discipline. Any questions?" 

An ensign raised his hand. "Yes, sir. I don’t see jewelry on the list. 
Shouldn’t we be picking up the jewelry, too?” 
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Kirk thought a very long moment. "Jewelry will be an exception to the 
no-pocketing rule," he said hoarsely. "I don’t have much use for it now." 

He turned again to the door. 

x 

"I never thought you’d have armed guards here," she said. "I thought 
this was Eden." 

Greene led her to the platform. "Even Eden had an angel with a flaming 
sword, my dear. Don’t try Biblical jousting with me. You’1]l always lose." 

Kirk raised the bridge on the intercom. "Mr. Spock? We’re going to 
energize the transporter now." 

Spock’s tinned voice filled the room. "Then energize at once, Captain," 
he said. "Sensors indicate the ion storm is lifting. We have established 
contact with the Kyrians, and with the von Puttkamer. You are needed urgently 
on the bridge. You have no time to spare." 

"I see. And the ghost ship on the sensors?" 

"Fading. As expected, the dimensional rift is closing with the passing 
of the ionization. Estimate 2.12 minutes to complete dissipation." 


"Understood. Kirk out.” He turned the intercom off with a punch. 
"Well, I’m truly sorry, but the party’s over. We have a mission to get on 
with." 

"You can’t do this to me," she quavered. "You’re sending me back to 
die." 


Kirk swallowed. "There’s nothing I can do about it." 

"If it’s any consolation to you," Greene said acerbically, "we’re 
bringing your counterpart back for the exact same fate." 

"Please, please care what happens to me." 

"I do care," he said. "But there isn’t anything I can do." 

His hand dropped to the controls. 

As he tugged, she bolted from the platform, hurtling toward the door. 
Running again in this world. 

Kirk threw aside chivalry and tried a tackle. Experienced at eluding 
such simple assaults, she danced around him almost blithely. 

She had not reckoned on Greene. He enveloped her and escorted her back 
toward the platform. 

"Commodore," Kirk cried. "The beam--" 

Moreau tripped Greene. He stumbled, and fell into the heart of the 
glowing pillar. 

She tripped across the room. Kirk seized the controls. "Do you know 
what you’ve done?" he said. 

"Nothing," she snapped. "If he has no counterpart, he’1ll just come right 
back." She took a breath. "I hope." 

A hazy solidity began to shape itself in the beam, slowly becoming a 
Human form. — 

"And if he does?" Kirk said. 

"He doesn’t. I’ve never seen him before. What use would we have fora 
god-monger?" 

Kirk focused the beam in on the fluctuating form, and brought it in. He 
breathed a sign of relief: the same tubby raven-form with gold-crusted sleeve 
and silver-grey mane. 

The arrival glared at him and stepped off the platform. He swept past, 
and stood at the back of the room, still in a taciturn huff. 

"Well, Father?" Kirk said. "Shall we try again?" 

Greene inspected his clothes. "What are these rags?" he howled. "Where’s 
my ring? My alb? My surplice? My miter?" 
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"Uh-oh," said Kirk. 

Moreau was not merely startled. She was shaken to the root of her being. 
"T should have known," she said. "Spock would have known. It’s so logical." 

She dropped to one knee. "There is much to explain, Your Grace,” she 
blurted. 

"Who’s this?" Kirk said, unsure he wanted to know. 

"Our honored guest. The third seat of the Triumvirate. The Grand 
Inquisitor," she said. "Nobody on board is high enough in rank to see him in 
@ personal audience except the captain." 

Kirk set the beam again. "Fine. Now that I’ve seen him, back he goes." 
He grabbed the outraged pontiff and wrestled him back toward the transporter. 

Moreau’s eyes lit up. An idea crept into her head. She knew it was a 
wicked thought, but the salvation of her world--and even her love, a notion 
she had not even thought possible until now--overpowered her better self. She 
decided on a selfish act for the sake of the greater good. 

She took a running jump and catapulted into Kirk as he stepped to the 
platform. Her shoulder landed in the small of his back, and her elbow in the 
inquisitor’s stomach. Greene’s counterpart dropped to his knees with a whoof 
of offended surprise. 

Kirk did not even have time for that much reaction. He vanished into the 
beam. 

She maintained the beam for a moment, until she saw an image forming in 
its coruscations. She punched the intercom on again. "Your name is Greene," 
she hissed. "You’]] be speaking to Spock." 

He cleared his throat. "Spock? Greene.” 

"Commodore? My panel indicates the transporter is still activated. 
Conclude your business before atmospheric conditions render it impossible." 

Moreau pulled at the controls. "Done," the Inquisitor said. 

"Excellent. I shall now secure from general quarters." 

The captain’s form congealed on the platform, one. leg hoisted 
ridiculously in the air, resting on an immaterial shuttlecraft sill. As soon 
as she shut off the beam, he fell on his face. 

With general quarters secured, the transport chamber doors automatically 
unlocked and slid open to admit McCoy. 

"Thank god that’s over with," he said, and moved straight to Moreau. 
"Pack up, Jin. We’re beaming to Kyrias as soon as I get a look at those 
lesions." He unfastened the hidden seam of the garment at the rear, and slid 
his hand under the fabric and down the length of her spine. 

"Just what do you think you’re doing, McCoy?" Kirk rasped. 

McCoy’s face paled; he studied Moreau’s face, then Greene’s, then Kirk’s, 
searching each pair of eyes. "Oh, no," he breathed, and whipped his phaser 
from his belt. "No sudden moves," he barked. "And this one’s charged, I 


promise you.” He backed up to the intercom, activated it, and sighed. 
"Spock..." 
Sulu’s voice answered. "He’s not here, Doc. He’s onhis' way to the 


transporter room for the beamdown to Kyrias." 

"He’s going to get a little surprise when he gets here. Three of then," 
McCoy said. "McCoy out." He advanced on her, his face cold with rage. "It 
was bad enough you came at all," he told her. "By refusing to go back, you’ve 
sentenced an innocent woman to death. But that wasn’t enough. No, you may 
have killed two men, too." 

"McCoy," Kirk said warningly. 

"Shut up! You aren’t captain here." 

"No one speaks to me like that." 
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"J do. Try and stop me," McCoy said. 

"They won’t die," Moreau. said. "They’1]1 be perfectly fine. I plan to 
bring them back after our Spock’s had a chance to talk to them. We need your 
help. We need your inspiration. Then I’1l bring them home." 

"Don’t you get anything through that one-track mind of yours? You 
can’t." He pointed the phaser at each in turn. "The ion storm is over. The 
other ship’s going its merry way. The dimensional door is slammed. Finis. 
They’re stuck there." 3 

"Good intentions," she said miserably. 

Spock marched into the transporter room. 

"What’s going on?" the Inquisitor demanded. "Where’s his beard?" 

"Never mind the beard," Kirk muttered. 

"There’s been a little foul-up, Mr. Spock,” McCoy said. He pointed again 
with the phaser, to each in turn. "I don’t have to spell it out, do I?” 

Spock silently indicated an answer in the negative. 

McCoy adjusted his tricorder strap. "You’]] have to keep me posted." 

"I shall be accompanying your party as ordered.” 

"Now wait a minute! Somebody’s got to stay up here and try to figure out 
some way to get Jim back." 

Spock’s voice was firm and even, but not without compassion. "If Captain 
Kirk were here, he would insist that the lives of thousands of innocent 
Civilians should be placed above his own safety." His voice dropped very low. 
"We must trust Jim at least to preserve his own life until we can turn our 
attention to his problem. He survived once in that universe--" he cast a 
meaning glance at Moreau-- "and perhaps he may find allies there." 

McCoy shrugged. "We’ll hustle these three to the brig and get going," 
McCoy said. 

"That, we shall not do," Spock said. "They are coming down with us." 

"Are you out of your Vulcan mind?” 

"Sigma Delta Chi has arrived, with a roster of the landing party 
personnel," Spock said. "We shall be hard pressed to explain their absence. 
And we shall be asked.” 

McCoy lowered the phaser. “You honestly think we can sneak these savages 
past Sigma Delta Chi?" 

"If we do not, we may trigger a galactic panic," Spock said. "The 
existence of the mirror universe has until now remained a confidential 
Starfleet matter. If their curiosity triggers an investigation--" 

"I get the idea. What do we do, make them promise to be on their good 
behavior?" 

“Essentially, yes." 

The Inquisitor advanced; McCoy raised the phaser. “You need not keep 
talking about us as if we’re not here," he said huffily. 

"As far as anyone is supposed to know, you aren’t," McCoy said. "Your 
name is Commodore Ross Greene. You’re a chaplain. Got it?" 

The Inquisitor assessed the phaser and its owner. "Got it," he said. 

"You, you’re Captain James T. Kirk. Moreau, you come down where we can 
keep an eye on you." He handed the phaser to Spock, and strode up to the 
mirror-Kirk. "Interesting to meet you," he said. "I’ve heard quite a bit 
about you, you know." He looked to Spock, "May I?" 

Spock considered a moment. "I quite understand. He may also be rendered 
a bit more cooperative. Permission granted.” 

McCoy landed a sharp right hook on the mirror-Kirk’s jaw. The latter 
went flying backward into the arms of Moreau. 

"You had that coming, Jim,” she whispered. 
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"Nobody pushes a McCoy around, not even an unreal McCoy," the real McCoy 
said with satisfaction. 

x 

As the captain’s foot solidified out of the beam, he reflexively raised 
it to accommodate the solid object blocking its materialization. He formed 
his first coherent thought in the new world: My God, but that woman’s got 
guts. It’s a pity she can’t stay. 

The sparkles passed from before his eyes. He blinked. Well, at least 
this time I know what to expect, a little. 

"Captain? What happened?" 

He felt the chill air of the hangar deck on his bare arms, and the slight 
weight of the dagger-hung sash at his hip. How considerate of the 
transporter, it always dresses us for the occasion. 

He looked up at the guards, and scooped a stray lock of hair out of his 
still-bleared eyes. Six vague shapes thrust their arms at him, and thumped 
them to their chests, like precision dancers in a tacky chorus line. Thank 
you, but as Lincoln put it, if it weren’t for the honor of the thing I’d have 
declined. 

He focused on each face, and started. 

"You were standing right there, Captain, and you just seemed to fizzle 
out," the head guard said. The rest snapped to attention again. 

Kirk focused on each face in turn. Melancholy ironies crowded in upon 
him. "Tomlinson," he said. "D’Amato. Compton. Jackson. Merik. And-- 
Kras." 3 

They saluted yet again, each in turn at the call of his name. Kirk 
parcelled each out to his fate. 

Tomlinson. The single casualty of our battle with the Romulans three 
years ago. Did you marry Angela Martine in this universe, Tomlinson? Did you 
have the children you were cheated of? 

D’Amato. We scraped out a grave for youon a little rockball and left 
you there a year ago. You didn’t understand why you were dying, I’m sure, but 
would you have found it a consolation to know the hologram that killed you was 
sorry? 

Compton. You were kidnapped as breeding stock for barren women. And 
"burned out." Jackson. Your own fear killed you. Merik. Once you had your 
own ship. Then you had another empire at your feet, briefly. And Kras. My 
enemy. Now my crewman. You fell on Capella IV with an expertly thrown knife 
in your Klingon gut. 

Talk about the graveyard shift--! 

A faint smile danced on his lips. He took a perverse satisfaction in 
knowing that in some way these men, denied their years in his own universe, 
lived on in another, even if evil. It redeemed the place, however slightly. 

"Captain?" Tomlinson said. "Are you all right?” 

He turned to take in the shuttlecraft and its equipment. Don’t get 
yourself into anything until you know what it is you’re getting into. "No," 
he said. "I feel a little off. The landing party’s cancelled until further 
notice. J HOPE it’s a landing party. 

A collective mutter of disappointment swept down the line. He drew 
himself to his full height and tried to look intimidating. "Any of you 
presuming to question my decision?" 

"No, sir," they chorused. 

"Return to your posts," he said. None of the guards moved. If you 
fellows think I’m going to show you my back, think twice. I may be groggy, 
but I’m not stupid. "To your posts!" he rapped. 
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The guards cleared away with gratifying haste. Command is command no 
matter where you are, he thought with relief. 

He scanned the wall and spotted the intercom. Got to remember to allow 
for that. Unfamiliarity with the layout slows down my reaction time, anda 
second could be life and death here. 

"Spock?" 

"Mr. Spock is occupied," answered an unfamiliar voice. "He left orders 
that he would not accept paging." 

"Contact him at the earliest opportunity," Kirk said. "Tell him I’1ll be 
waiting for his call in my quarters. Tell him it’s important. Kirk out.” 

"Yes, sir," the voice replied, and went dead. 

First order of business is to find Moreau and Father Greene. No, scratch 
that. Second order of business is to find Greene. First order of business is 
to figure out who the devil he’s supposed to be. 

He meandered around, looking for the lift. 


x 
Chapel leaned over Spock, placed one hand lightly on each shoulder, and 
kissed the tip of first one pointed ear, then the other. "You are everything 


I’d hoped you would be," she said softly. "Oh, my angel.” 
He pulled the sheet over his nakedness, and gave her a portion of it to 


do likewise. "I believe the customary expression is ’thank you’," he said. 
Tenderly, she cupped his face in her hands. "It’s not the same as loving 

me,’ she said awkwardly. "But I’m not about to ask for the heavens to open 

and grant me a miracle. I’1ll settle for good old stimulus-response. I 


haven’t done anything to deserve any miracles." 

Spock sat up. "Doctor McCoy might say otherwise," he said. "And so 
might Doctor Jhanze." She peeped in delighted surprise, like a robin finding 
a particularly juicy worm. 

Spock extended two fingers. She met them with her own. "We Vulcans are 
highly telepathic," he said. "In the intensity of our intimacy, it is 
impossible to hide even the innermost thoughts and knowledge from us. I know 
of your promise. I know all that is within you.” 


"And? "9 
"IT am pleased," he said. 
"I’m who I’ve always been, Mr. Spock," she said. "You’ve just never seen 


me in these, ah, circumstances before. One adapts to the occasion." 
"IT see," he said thoughtfully. His two fingers touched hers again. 
"Stimulus--" 


"Response," she said. She bent over and planted a long, deep, smoldering 
kiss on his lips. "There. That’s how we atavistic Humans do it.” 

"Most disconcerting," he said, and wiped his lips fastidiously. 
"However, he added as an afterthought, "one might become accustomed to the 
practice.” | 

"From you, I suppose, that’s a red-hot compliment." 

"he AS © 

She lay back, listening to the sensors’ seductive, soothing calypso, 


separately pacing their unsynchronized heartbeats. "So," she said at last. 
"Where de we go from here?" | 

"That is up to you." 

"I won’t force you again, Spock," she said. "I’m sorry. But when you’ve 
wanted something for so long...well...you do crazy things to get it.” 
, "You will not force me again," Spock said. He paused a long time, 
listening to the sensors. "But perhaps that will be because I shall not need 
to be forced." 
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She held her breath. | 

"My father took a Human woman,” he said at length. "He keeps her even 
after many years. I would not presume to question his wisdom." 

The intercom buzzed. She loosed a sigh of exasperation. He rolled over 
to bump it open. "Spock." | 

"Captain Kirk wishes to speak to you in his cabin." 

"I am occupied with important matters," Spock said. "Assure him I shall 
contact him at the earliest opportunity." : 


He turned off the intrusive noise. They lay together a long time, 
listening to the monitors, to their heartbeats slowly synchronizing. 
* 


Kirk turned the hat over in his hands. So his counterpart collected 
trophies. He had a nice collection of mementos himself, though hardly 
acquired in the same way. Captain Christopher Pike had handed over his 
captain’s cap freely to him along with command of the Enterprise, and with a 
wry comment that it might suit Kirk better than it had ever suited Pike. That 
cap hung on a peg in his own cabin, as this one hung in his mirror- 
counterpart’s lair, to the right of the mirror across from his bed. Alike 
right down to the gold trim, save for one detail. The cap he had left behind 
had no bloodstains on the lining. 

He rummaged in the drawers of the headboard. Spock nodded soberly. “If 
you are to survive in our universe for any length of time, you must learn what 
is expected of you. The crew is always watching the captain. At every 
moment, you must meet their expectations." 

Spock rose, and imperiously motioned Kirk to hold still. He adjusted the 
captain’s raiment with fussy precision. "Knot the sash a centimeter higher on 
the hip and position the knot equidistant from the center and the right side 
seams of the trousers." Kirk suffered him to make the necessary adjustments. 
Spock took the dagger off the belt, polished it against Kirk’s sleeveless 
tunic, and set it back in its place. “Observe that gesture and accustom 
yourself to performing it a minimum of once an hour," he ordered solemnly. 

"Yes, sir," Kirk said. "Please don’t give me a demerit." 

"I presume that was intended as humor. Please endeavor to quash future 
attempts. They would be taken as out of character. And, last, I request your 
complete immobility." | 

Kirk froze. Spock hooked his forefinger under Kirk’s combed widow’s peak 
and dislodged a lock of hair, tumbling down the center of the captain’s 
forehead. "A recent affectation of his," Spock said. "You shall not be - 
discovered through discrepancies of external appearance. Exercise similar 
caution in your conduct, and you shall be safe for a while." 

"Fine. | Now brief me. Where is this ship going, and what was my 
counterpart doing when I cut in on him?" | 

Spock curled up on Kirk’s couch, Buddha-style, and rested his bearded 
chin on one hand. "We have completed the Kyrian mission," he began. "All 
that remains is the taking of our prizes. Your next order of business is 
therefore to dispatch landing parties for the sacking of their cities." 

"IT can’t do that, Spock!" 

"My own captain has already drawn up the detail rosters. You have merely 
to read them, and they will be dispatched. You need not join any of the 
parties, though I must remind you that such aberrant behavior will not pass 
without comment." 

"I won’t be a party to this." 

"The Kyrians are already dead. They were dead before you arrived," Spock 
insisted. "You cannot harm them further, only yourself." 
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"All right, all right," - Kirk murmured shamefacedly. "I suppose there’s 
no way around it. I’11]1 dispatch the landing parties. Anything else?" 

"The Tharaq’ah are our next order of business. You must deal with then, 
or rather let them deal with themselves." 

Kirk pricked up his ears. "Tharag’ah? You have them here, too?" 

"Not for long." 

Kirk leaned forward avidly. "We’ve never seen them, Spock. Only their 
ships. Who are they?" 

"A Tharaq’ah is a sort of marsupial predator. I cannot describe them by 
direct comparison to any Terran life-form, though one may imagine an amalgam 
of an albino orangutan and an octopus, with the mouth of your piranha fish." 

Kirk tried to assemble the parts of the chimera in his imagination, and 
failed miserably. 

"They descend from an extinct civilization native to a planet in this 
quadrant," Spock continued. "The species had just attained space flight, and 
sent out its first experimental colony ships, when the inhabitants of the 
mother planet annihilated themselves." 

"War?" 

"Accident. A recombinant DNA virus, a broken beaker, a leaking air vent. 
Destruction. The planet is dead. The descendants, though, were not. They 
continued to advance their civilization and technology on their adopted world, 
and only now, millennia later, they are returning home, as prophesied by the 
peculiarities of their religion." 

"I see. How do you know all this?" 

"We asked them," Spock said. 

"Makes sense." 

"We required explanation of their attack on Gamma Tau, in which we lost 
the von Puttkamer. Halcyon is disabled. Avenger escorts her." 

Kirk shivered. "The von Puttkamer destroyed? The Halcyon crippled? And 
Mr. Spock, the Avenger isn’t even in this sector. They’re on their way to 
Starbase Seventeen for the annual Pan-Galactic Arts Festival." 

"The Empire has no use for arts festivals," Spock said. "Recall our 
universes are not precisely set on parallel courses, but on intersecting 
ellipses. I cannot predict who may be impaled at the cusp.” 

"Then there’s hope," Kirks aid. "Will we have to fight them?" 

"Does ’we’ denote your Federation or our Empire?" 

"I’1]1 take any answer you’ve got," Kirk said uneasily. 

"I cannot answer for the Federation. My own captain has already dictated 
our strategy. The virus survives on the planet, though it remains dormant in 
the absence of a host. Thus, we shall not waste phaser power on them in a 
gratuitous battle that we run a real risk of losing. We are ordered to cede 
to them any planet in this sector they may request, including their ancient 
home. The virus shall do the rest." 

"You can’t do that, Spock. You’re condemning an entire race to death. 
It would be wrong." 

"And how do you propose to prevent it? Are you willing to jeopardize the 
ship and your own life for these unknown aliens?" 

"T’ll find a way to save them before I leave," Kirk said. 

"You will have ample time to devise your plans, then," Spock said 
harshly. "The dimensional rift is closed. Unless we can persuade Mr. Scott to 
reopen it, you are apt to be here a very long time indeed." 

"You have asked?" 

"Security is interrogating him at this very minute, as per your orders," 
Spock said uncomfortably. 
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"Let me see him, then," Kirk said. "Maybe I can persuade him--" 

"I do not think that is appropriate," Spock said. "Rest assured that I 
am taking whatever steps must be taken to return you to your proper place. I 
shall use whatever means are required to attain that end." 

Kirk looked at Spock and saw a man of honor. It occurred to him to ask 
what means Spock might be referring to, but of all the people in this 
universe, Spock was, he knew, the one he could trust. 

"The sooner I get home the better," the captain said. "I just have to 
find the commodore. And--" he continued with difficulty--"if you have a body 
for me to bring back, I’d appreciate it.” 

"It has already been cremated," Spock said. He rose. "We must take an 
obligatory tour of the ship. You shall commit to memory any details that may 
differ from your own Enterprise. At 1700, we must make an equally obligatory 
appearance on the bridge, followed by an obligatory diplomatic call ona 
guest." 

"Is there anything that I do that isn’t obligatory?" 

"Very little." Spock busied himself with his counterpart’ s tricorder 
again. 

Kirk lay on his side of the bed, one hand curled under his head, the 
other on a grey, curling photograph he had unearthed from deep in the bottom 
of the headboard niche. | 

The photo’s yellowed backing was rubber-stamped with an address to write 
for prints, ina place long razed, called Coney Island. The grainy, blurry 
image showed a Jim Kirk in flannel shirt and jeans, smiling broadly. His arm 
was draped around the shoulder of a slender dark-haired hamadryad in a simple 
dress, cape and cloche hat. A bold, graceful calligraphy sprawled across the 
bottom: "To Jim. I don’ t know where you came from, but I'm glad you came ! 
Your ’slum angel,’ Edith. 

He loathed his counterpart with all his broken heat. How was it that 
this Kirk at least got a photograph, and he had brought back nothing of her 
except his grief? 

“Please restore that to its place," Spock said. "It is fully three 
centuries old and very fragile. He will be enraged if he notices it has been 
touched." 

Kirk complied reluctantly. "How would he ever notice? He’s got it 
buried so far down.’ 

“Simply because a thing is hidden does not mean it does not exist or that 
it is not remembered," Spock said, with a curt nod to mark the subject closed.- 

‘ | 


"Well, pigman," Sulu said with a wide, affable smile. "How does it feel 
to be in charge?” 

Jhanze tugged at the borrowed sash around his thickening hips. He 
adjusted the illusion to fit the borrowed garment and his attitude to fit the 
circumstances. 

va anticipate I shall remain no longer in my position, sir," the 
Tellarite snorted, "than you will in yours. 

"And what does that mean?" 

“Simply that neither of the usual occupants of our places have abdicated 
their positions," Jhanze answered. "Doubtless we shall be returned to our 
customary positions in due time.’ 

"You may be," Sulu answered sullenly. 

“Sir,” Wexler said, turning from his temporary post at Sulu’s board. 
"Four ships approaching standard orbit. Indication they are Tharaq’ah." 
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"You’re only just spotting them now?" Sulu yawned. "Oh, how I love you, 
Wexler. With you around, my job is absolutely secure. Lieutenant Uhura, open 
a channel. Let’s chat a while and see what they have to say." 

The bridge filled with a clattering, scraping sound, as the beginning of 
a rockslide. 

Jhanze’s beady eyes widened. A low, kindred growling began involuntarily 
in the back of his throat. He stifled it and stood at tense attention at 
Sulu’s elbow. 

"Patch in the universal translator," Sulu said. 

The bridge filled again with the same gritty noise, but now shaped into 
facsimiles of Standard syllables. 

"Aliens," the voice said. "You invade our territory. You defile the 
space of our ancestors. We have come to reclaim our world.” 

The Tellarite swallowed. "Thara," it gargled in the back of its throat, 
and felt its assumed form gutter beneath its uniform like a candle. 
| "You have demolished an outpost, destroyed one Empire vessel and damaged 
a second," Sulu said. "You don’t get away with that.” 

Jhanze got a grip on his form, at least outside the cuffs and collar. 
Inside, the flesh continued to melt, running from him to her to it to 
something entirely beyond categorization. 

"Two or two thousand, we shall fight them," the Tharaq’ah commander 
proclaimed. "Thara is ours." 

Jhanze could contain himself no longer. "There is no life on Thara now." 

The communications link went dead a moment. When the commander’s voice 
returned, it carried a high, uncertain tone. "Who spoke?" 

"TI name myself Jhanze," the being at Sulu’s elbow said, with great 
deliberation. "IT am an alien among these beings, a long time away from my 
home planet." 

"Know then, alien," the Tharaq’ah commander answered in the same cadence, 
"that the Tharaq’ah have also spent many years in a strange land, and we 
intend to take the world of our ancestors and make a home for all our people. 

"All our people," it repeated, and shut off the communications link. 

Jhanze reflexively glanced at Sulu’s board, now under Wexler’s 
surveillance, then to Sulu, who with a casual wave would end the wanderings of 
the lost tribe in a holocaust. 

"Orders, sir?" Wexler said. 

"Ignore them, Mr. Wexler. Uhura, don’t bother re-opening communications. 
Just signal them we won’t bother them in the least.” : 

Under the baggy tunic that hid a multitude of sins, Jhanze tumesced with 
joy, pumping out in all directions like a child’s balloon on the verge of 
bursting. 

"Captain Kirk’s standing orders," Sulu said. 

"Shouldn’t we do something, sir?" 

"Tl don’t think so, Wexler," Sulu. said with a heavy-lidded smile. "I’m 
sure if we leave them alone, they’1l take care of themselves. Who are we to 
interfere in the progress of other life forms?” 

Uhura turned to Sulu again. "They’re signaling us they plan t to stay in 
orbit for two hours. They pledge no show of force." 

- “Signal them that would be wise of them. They can circle here as long as 
they like," Sulu said, yawned and scratched. "They’]1] go on their way when 
they’re ready.” 

And so a third ship joined the dance, gliding between the sleek silver 
warship and its unseen partner on the other side of the dimensional divide. 

* 
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McCoy adjusted his tricorder strap and ducked his head toward Spock, 
gesturing covertly toward the two pretenders as they stepped onto the 
transporter platform. "You sure we won’t get down there and get our own. 
captain and chaplain back?” 

"If I suspected there were even a possibility of that, I would not permit 
use of the transporter at all," Spock replied. "Consider that in that 
eventuality, they would return to their own world, but we would also be caught 
in the exchange. Would I be correct in assuming that you do not wish to 
revisit the Empire?" 
| "Absolutely correct," McCoy signed. "Are you sure it’s wise to bring 
them down with us at all?" | 

"I see no alternative. Sigma Delta Chi expects them. Kyrias is not 
radioactive, nor a war zone, nor under the Prime Directive. I have no power 
to order them to leave." 

"Couldn’t we lob a torpedo at them?" McCoy said. "Just a small one. 
Only joking. Sort of." 3 

"You have been known to change your opinion of Sigma Delta Chi," Spock 
said, depending on the circumstances. Under Federation Article 24, section 
six, subsection 18, paragraph two et. seq. you will just have to put up with 
it. 

"Then at least warn them," McCoy said irritably, "or I won’t be 
responsible for what happens." 

Spock beckoned the facsimiles to step onto the platform. "Doctor McCoy 
has requested I warn you," he said. "The surface of Kyrias is not cordoned 
off. It is liable to be a bit chaotic." 

"Chaos is my business," Kirk said. He snapped his fingers, and Moreau 
took her place on the platform. 

"That’s what I’m afraid of," McCoy said. 

"The Federation’s goals and methods are bound to differ--" 

"I get the picture, Vulcan. Let me get this over with. Energize." 

Kyle beamed the fivesome down to Kyrias. 

Kirk rematerialized in the midst of two dozen stars going nova in his 
face, and a welter of voices, pelting him with commands and pleas in Standard. 

"Kirk! Hey, it’s Captain Kirk." 

"Hold that pose!" Pop, fizz. "Very nice sir. I need six more stills, 
then we’1l]l take the live holos." | 

"Give us a bit more profile." 

Kirk dazedly turned his head to one side. Pop, fizz. He saw a pretty 
alien standing off to one side, speaking to another alien who pointed an odd 
device--possibly a weapon--at her. 

"Raya Fil, live from Kyrias Four," she said, and strode to Kirk, the 
weapon-toter following her and catching both in the cross-hairs of his device. 
"Tell me, Captain Kirk, in your own words, how does it feel to see an entire 
race die?" 

"Spell your last name," a disembodied voice barked. 

"Capital K. I. R. K." A pair of hands grabbed his shoulders and hustled 
him through the crowd, toward a ghostly, desolate pile of crystalline ruins. 

Spock and McCoy followed on the fringes, trying vainly to penetrate the 
barricade of bodies. 

"I am the designated media representative," Spock said to nobody. Nobody 
was listening. 

Moreau and Greene caught up to them. "Who are these people?" she said. 
"Looters? Invaders? Insurgents?" 

"Close," McCoy answered. "Press pool. Smile pretty.” 
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The incognito Inquisitor caught an impression of movement out of the 
corner of his eye. He maneuvered around the perimeter of the pack, following 
its tremor and sway. 

What he had at first taken for withered ivy clinging to the walls 
manifested shrunken limbs and saucerous grieving eyes. Even in health, the 
Kyrians were tissue-paper beings. Shrunken by suffering and misfortune, they 
reminded the Inquisitor uncomfortably of the lachrymose saints that decked his 
grand altars. 

He recalled the many fire-and-brimstone exhortations he had delivered to 
the troops, spurring them to convert the heathens. These, though, were the 
first heathens he’d seen up close, and the first time he’d ever seen his 
zealous words made flesh. 

The crowd noticed the movement by the walls a half-beat later, and surged 
between the Inquisitor and the subjects of his interest, knocking him back 
toward Spock. He dusted himself off. 

Greene’s counterpart sniffed. “Jackals. Camp followers. Regulan 
leeches." | 

"I admit I am not always kindly disposed toward them," Spock said, "but 
the Fourth Estate is the price of living in a free society.” 

"Then there’s a great deal to be said for the Triumvirate and the 
Empire,’ Greene said with distaste. 

Kirk tried to shake them off, but the terriers had gone too long without 
a bear to bait. 

One of the Chi squad broke from the pack, mounted a jutting ledge that 
had once been a Kyrian roof, and waved wildly to his cameraman. "Hey! 
There’s someone moving in here!" He flung away handfuls of rubble until a 
tiny copper-colored arm emerged. "It’s a child. Get Kirk over here. What a 
shot." 

The mob migrated, with the semi-purposeful but discombobulated heave of a 
protozoan, to get their video-at-2300. Spock and McCoy pushed through the 
crowd, pulling the spurious Kirk in their wake. 

McCoy elbowed up to the spectacle, and dropped to one knee, waving his 
medscanner over the blood-bright limb. He pushed away more rocks, and 
uncovered a head, an upper torso, and a knee. He noted with grim satisfaction 
that all were still connected and still breathing. He deftly sunk a hypospray 
into the one unbruised patch of flesh he could find, and scanned the broken 
body again. | 

The holojournalist patted McCoy’s-shoulder. The doctor looked up, jerked 
his thumb in the direction of the back of the pack. "Move it," he said. 
"You’re in my way." 

"You’ve got that backwards," McCoy snapped, and bent over his patient. 

"I want Kirk in the shot, not you,” the reporter insisted. 

"I don’t give a good goddamn what you want," McCoy informed him, without 
turning. 

"Doctor McCoy," Spock said, "please recall we are on the record. 

"Great. The whole galaxy can hear me tell him where he can put that 
holowhatsit!" 

The designated media representative took one of McCoy’s elbows. » then the 
other, and ushered him away from the rockpile. 

"Spock, what do you think you’re doing?" 

"Facilitating the mission. If we permit him to take his picture, we 
shall need to deal with him only a few more minutes. If we refuse, he is 
liable to pester us all day." 


McCoy grumbled and retreated. Spock ushered Kirk into the middle of the 
crowd, and the officers suffered the holographer to arrange them like fruit in 
a still-life. 

"That’s it. Don’t look so much at me. Chins up. Make like a hero. 
Scrooch a little closer or I can’t get you both in the frame. Step back a 
bit--no, not you, you with the ears. Captain in the foreground, faithful 
alien sidekick in the background. Great." 

The imitation Kirk blushed, trying to determine how best to "make like a 
hero." | 

"Kirk, you get down on one knee, bend over, touch the little hand. Act 
like you’re sad. Good...oh, that’s priceless. Hold that." 

Kirk extended a single finger and tapped the child’s open palm. Its 
fingers closer around his, and squeezed. He placed his other hand over the 
child’s hand. 

"I’d almost swear there were tears in your eyes,” the journalist crowed. 

The acting captain withdrew his finger and stared at it. Then he pawed 
savagely at the remaining rocks. 

"McCoy! Here!" 

The crowd parted in waves. McCoy swept through. 

"They’ve ruined the composition," the holographer said. "Get him out of 
there." 

Kirk stood. “McCoy, you want me to break his neck for you?" 

"Just get him out of here," McCoy answered, absorbed in his task. 

Kirk jabbed the journalist repeatedly in the ribcage, edging him out of 
McCoy’s frame of reference. "Attention!" | 

The Sigma Delta Chi corps crowded round. 7 

"By the authority vested inme, I’m hereby declaring the entire palace 
compound under martial law. That means you’re out." 

"You can’t do that!" the anchorwoman said. 

“Argue with Starfleet, little lady," Kirk said pleasantly. "It’ll only 
take, oh, five weeks to get a subspace message to Earth Central. I’m sure 
they’11 uphold the freedom of the press, eventually. In the meantime, you can 
argue with my phaser, or clear out.” 

Kirk pushed the holographer backwards, into Spock, who caught and righted 
him. "I am the designated media representative," Spock reminded him. "I 
shall issue an official statement in fifteen minutes. I shall make Captain 
Kirk available at a later time for interviews." 

"That’s what you think," Kirk said. He shooed the reporters away. Then 
he ambled back in McCoy’s direction, with Spock trailing behind. "You can use 
the throne room and harem as an emergency ward," he said. "I’ll get Grayson 
up there.” 

McCoy was quietly amazed. "You really were sad, weren’t you?" He handed 
the tiny, comatose Kyrian to Kirk. 

Kirk cradled the child. "Maybe I did get a little teary. But getting 
teary doesn’t accomplish anything, McCoy. Getting angry does." 

He marched off toward the abandoned throne room with the child. 

"Doctor, perhaps you were correct," Spock said. "Perhaps bringing the 
*’captain’ with us was not a good idea." 

"Oh, I don’t know, Spock," McCoy drawled. "I think it was a great idea." 

* 


The captain of the Avenger drew himself to a full measure of imperious 
dignity. Even dressed in nothing but dancer’s tights from the waist down, and 
nothing but his own sweat from the waist up, he was every bit a leader of his 
men. 
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His first officer, science officer, navigator, and transporter chief fell 
into single file behind him. He threw out his chest. They followed suit. He 
motioned his chief medical officer to cue the music. | 

“And one and two, hop left, hop right, switch arms, no, no, Riley! Mark, 
lose the music!" 

The first officer took a bandy-legged dip and flopped against the padded 
gym wall. "No use, sir,” he told his captain. "I’ll never learn it in time 
for the arts festival. Request permission to be excused.” 

The captain clapped him on the back. "Nonsense, Kev! Call yourself a 
sailor and can’t even learn to do a decent hornpipe! Come on, if Mr. 
Vosselaer can do it anyone can do it." 

The science officer bowed respectfully at the mention of his name. 

"We get a fun assignment for a change, and you want to back out. Come 
on, do Starfleet proud." 

"It’s good aerobic exercise," the doctor chimed in. "Tones the calves. 
Limbers the knees. Sharpens coordination. Like fencing, but fun." 

"I don’t see you getting out here and jumping around," the first officer 
said. | 

"He’1]1 take his own medicine for the encore," the captain said, "assuming 
we don’t get pelted with rotten Polluvian charakavamkas. Come on, if it was 
good enough for Sir Joseph Porter it’s good enough for you. Take it from the 
top. One, two, three, ’then give three cheers for the sailor’s bride,’ and 
hup, and ho, and flex, and bounce, and flex--good! Good! Fine! No, Riley, 
don’t kick yourself in the tuckus, that’s my privilege." 

Riley had the opportunity for only three more missteps before an 
electronic bosun’s whistle cut through the lilt. Riley took it at first for a 
sound effect, but the captain changed gait and bounded to the intercom. 

"Loewe here." 

"Bridge," the chief engineer’s voice said. 

"Everything quiet up there, Louisa?” 

"If it were, I wouldn’t bother you," she said. "I have an urgent message 
coming in from Starbase Two, sir." | 

Riley collapsed against the wall. 

"Speak of Sir Joseph," the captain said. "Tell him we’ll see him at the 
Pan-Galactic Arts Festival." 

"We’re not going to the festival," she said. "We’re directed to proceed 
to the M-100 sector at maximum warp." 

"Tt’s all right," Riley muttered. "I really wasn’t up to dancing at the 
Karidian Center anyway." 

"There are three ships in that sector already," the captain said. 

"Not any more, sir," she replied. "Morrow signals that Gamma Tau has 
fallen. Last messages from the von FPuttkamer indicate all colonists 
exterminated. Halycon fleeing attacking ships, indication she is disabled. 
She needs assistance. We’re the closest ship." | 

"What about the Enterprise?" 

"Still tied up at Kyrias Four, sir." 

"Good old Jimbo, never around when you need him," the captain said. 
"Looks as if it’s up to us. Tell Morrow we’re on our way. Get the 
coordinates and lock them in. Loewe out.” 

He marched to the locker room, slipping on his kimono. "Fall in, ladies 
and gentlemen. Time to join a very different dance." 

x 


McCoy placed the Kyrian infant on its mother’s bare stomach. The baby 
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burbled, but its glee dissipated quickly. It tugged at the woman’s flaccid 
beast and let fly a yawp of desolation. 

"T wish I could answer you," he told the child. It blinked back at him 
mournfully and stuck its thumb absently in its eye. McCoy placed his hand on 
the mother’s forehead, then scanned the pair. 

This is it, momma. I’ve tried everything and you won’t wake up for me. 
Maybe you’ll listen to the little fellow. 

He had come prepared to reckon with broken bones and necks and ribs, 
gashed and bleeding skulls and bellies. He’d patched up as many of those as 
were laid before hin. Grayson charged the anabolic protoplasers, and he 
exhausted them just as quickly. It had taken several hours and much sweat, 
but he’d finally dammed the outpouring of Kyrian blood. 

He had not reckoned with, nor could all his skill and technology mend the 
gashed and bleeding communal heart of the Kyrian race. In life, their 
empathic links had made one’s joy the joy of all. Now the shock of the first 
deaths had triggered collective despair. Shouldering their brothers’ burdens, 
they pined, then writhed and fell, in steadily increasing numbers, a tide of 
grief he could not hold back. 

The coma had spread through the adults’ bonded nervous systems with 
cancerous rapidity. The children, though, were not fully bonded to the 
collective soul, and in them rested his hope. There might be another 
generation, if--a big if--the Federation scientists could figure out how to 
nurture a Kyrian child without the umique essential combination of nutrients 
found in Kyrian mothers’ milk. A slender hope, and he knew it, but the doctor 
clung to it as stubbornly as the child clung to its comatose mother. 

"“Coochie coo," he said, and dangled the mother’s necklace before the 
baby’s blank cooper-penny eyes. "Coochie coo. Laugh for mommy and maybe 
she’1] wake up, huh?" 

The baby cooperated. The mother did not. 

The harem curtain rustled aside, and Kirk and the Inquisitor peered in. 
“How’s business?" Kirk said. 

“Business as usual for you," McCoy said. "War, pestilence, famine and 
death. I imagine this must be boring compared to the Empire. Now, if you 
please, this is a sickroom." 

"I take it things are not going well," Greene’s counterpart said, and 
loosened his reversed collar. 

"You take it correctly," the doctor said. "I’m at a loss.” 

Kirk stretched. "You can’t give up now, not when I’ve spent the last 
three hours hauling emergency rations all over the compound. I feel like I’ve 
had a backrub by a Gorn." , 

"Spock put you to work, then," McCoy said, and scanned the patient yet 
again. 

"I volunteered," Kirk said. 

McCoy’s eyes widened. 

“Well, I had to do something besides stand around getting ny Peeture 
taken, didn’t I?" the mirror-captain said defensively. 

"I suppose you did," McCoy said. "The Chi squad expected it." 

Greene settled on a seat by the window, produced a small, blackbound book 
and began to read. He answered McCoy’s curious stare with a haughty sniffle. 
"Just practicing my role," he said. "They’ll expect that, too. They shot 
quite a lot of footage of me with the holy water." 

"Fine, fine. Just be quiet about it. This could be a critical moment." 
He jiggled the baby again. 7 
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"Why this woman?" Kirk said. He approached the bedside, leaning into 
McCoy’s face across the woman’s stomach. 

"She’s the queen. This is the crown prince. Every surviving Kyrian’s 
nervous system could be webbed up with hers. Or it might not be." He ticked 
off his options on his fingers. "I can’t just give up and let them all die 
and admit defeat." 7 

"Scratch option one?" Kirk said. 

“Correct. Or I can keep trying to get through to her. Even if it 
doesn’t do a bit of good to the rest of them, I’l1] have saved one mother and 
child, and that counts for something, doesn’t it?" If you can save just one 
life, that has to count for something." He chucked the child under the chin, 
picked it up, and set it down again on its mother’s clammy belly like a blood 
offering. 

"Coochie coo," he repeated with a hint of panic. The child lolled in his 
hands, starving slowly before his eyes, and yanked again at its mother’s dry 
breast. McCoy closed his eyes a bare instant to pray. 

He opened his eyes again when he felt the child move in his hands. He 
snatched it away from Kirk, and leaned it on his shoulder. "What do you think 
you’re doing?" 

"Just trying to be helpful." 

"You? That’s a laugh." 

"You’ve made admirable progress without my help, I see," the mirror Kirk 
sad. "Can we try it my way? The worst that can happen is that I fail. 
Correct?" Before McCoy could answer, the child was out of his arms and in 
Kirk’s. | 

Kirk took the baby by its scrawny shoulders and shook it. He set it 
ceremoniously on its mother’s belly again, and smacked it. It screamed and he 
struck it again. 

"Stop it!" McCoy said. 

Kirk’s hand went directly from the child’s face to McCoy’s in one 
graceful swoop. "Don’t get in the way," he said. 

"T’ll call the guards. I’1ll1--" 

He gasped in mid-tirade. And drew a wildly hopeful breath. 

The mother stirred on her couch, and twitched a finger. 

"My baby,” she twittered weakly in Kyrian. 

Kirk tore across the room with the child and shook it at its mother like 
a witchdoctor’s rattle. "You want it?” he taunted. "Then you’ll have to get 
up and get it." 

She thrashed and rolled off the pallet, landing on the crystal floor with 
a thunp. 

"You have to live," Kirk said. He ran to the window seat, clambered over 
Greene and his book, and dangled the child out the window. 

"You have to the count of five, or out he goes," Kirk said. He dropped 
his other hand to his phaser. "I wouldn’t interfere, McCoy. This is set to 
kill. One." 

McCoy reached out to help the groggy woman claw her way to her. feet. 
Kirk flipped out the phaser pistol in an expert aa and leveled it at 
McCoy. "Uh-uh. She’s got to do it herself. Two.' 

She thrust her knees under her chin and rocked, a ball of confusion, eyes 
full of clouds and slowly focusing hatred. 

"Three," Kirk said, and gave the child another shake for dramatic effect. 
It howled. 

- She unbent with a creak, and achieved hands and knees. 

"Four." 
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She screeched and took a lurching leap at Kirk. The captain brought the 
wailing child back across the windowsill. 

"Five. Think fast.” 

He lobbed the baby at its mother. She dove, caught it, smashed it to her 
bosom, and give it her revivifying breast. She glared at Kirk with glinting, 
murderous eyes. 

"Scan her," Kirk told McCoy. "I think you’ll find the dairy is open for 
business again." He let McCoy grab his collar, and amiably waited for a taste 
of his own medicine. McCoy thought a moment and released hin. 

The communicator on McCoy’s belt beeped. He snapped it open. 

“Doctor McCoy? Grayson here. Sir, what have you done?" 

"What do you mean, what have I done?" 

"You must have done something," the intern said. "Something wonderful. 
Everyone down here is coming out of coma all at once. Like lighting up a 
Christmas tree. The whole room’s aglow at once. Every second there’s more-- 
dozens--getting up, stretching out, it’s a downright miracle!" 

"Thank you," McCoy said, shaken. "I?ll be right down.” He shut the 
grid. 

The queen sat on her pallet, suckling the infanta of Kyrias and smiling 
beatifically. 

"Happy ending," Kirk said airily. "Shall we go?" 

"Now look, you savage--you--" 

"Don’t argue with success,” Kirk said. He ushered the Inquisitor into 
the stairwell. 

McCoy brought up the rear of the procession. Kirk brushed off the 
doctor’s harangue. 

"What would have happened at the count of six?" 

"I’d have thrown the baby out the window. Then she would have gotten up 
and torn out my throat," Kirk shrugged. 

Greene turned on the stairs. "Love is strong as death," he read. 

"Don’t underestimate revenge," Kirk said. 

They paused a moment before drawing the curtain to the courtyard. Kirk 
strained to decipher the hubbub beyond the veil. "You first, McCoy," he said. 

McCoy passed between them and stopped, intimidated by the babel. He 
caught a snatch of Spock’s voice, slightly aggravated beneath its superficial 
Vulcan composure. 

"I do not lightly invoke such terms as ’medical miracle,’" Spock said. 

"That is your phrase, not mine.” 

McCoy poked his head through the drape. Before he knew it, he was 
sinking in a sea of flesh, wireless recording devices, potable holographics, 
and other machines going "ping," "poof" and "pop" in his face. 

"Turn him around. I need full-face shots.” 

"IT want an exclusive." 

"Tell me, Doctor McCoy, how does it feel to see an entire planet coming 
to life before your eyes? In your own words.” 

"Spell your name. 

"Capital M. Small C. Capital C. O. Y. Leonard H." 

A bantam hen of a woman bellied up close, so close he was tempted to park 
his chin on top of her head. He backed off against the curtain. Kirk and 
Greene shoved him into the melee again. 

"What does the H stand for?" 

“None of your damned business," he said. "Ma’am." 

The hen was not. so easily deterred. "I couldn’t help noticing you talk 
with a funny accent. Are you by some chance ethnic?" 
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"Look," he said in a threadbare voice. "I didn’t do anything." 

"Don’t be so modest," a tall, ectomorphic Ekaasian told him. "You’re 
going to be on the cover of the next issue of Profiles in Xenobiology." 

"T am...?" He smoothed his hair. "Well. I’m really just an old county 
doctor." 

The two changelings sidled out from behind the drape and around the 
fringe of the crowd. 

"I don’t remember ever wanting to be anything except a doctor," McCoy 
told the bantam hen. She clucked approvingly. . He took the cordless 
microphone from her hand. 

Spock tapped shoulders at random on the fringe of the crowd. "Pardon me. 
I am the designated media representative." 

Kirk hopped up on. ae bench and cupped his hands around his lips. 
"Attention!" he boomed. "This is the military governor speaking. There will 
be a press conference at 1800 Enterprise time in the throne room. Photo 
opportunities. Handouts. Releases. Interviews. Until then, get lost." 

A mass outcry rose from the throng. 

"Refreshments and an open bar will be available immediately," the captain 
added. 

A cheer rose from the reporters. They scurried toward the throne room 
like lemmings toward the sea, except the bantam hen, still parked under 
McCoy’s chin, intoxicated beyond the powers of even the most carefully aged 
Saurian Brandy. . 

He packed her off with a pat on the cheek, and ambled up to Spock. 
"She’s from the Taurii Alpha Times-Beacon,"” he confided. 

Grayson rushed out of the throne room. "Sir? Sir? There’s two dozen 
people in there looking for food and all I have is vita-supplements and saline 
solution." 

"Then don’t you think that you’d better get on the line with Mr. Kyle and 
have him beam something down for them? Before they rip us limb from limb?" 

"Yes, Captain." Grayson hurried off again. "I signed on to practice 
medicine," he muttered as he departed. 

Spock turned to the mirror Kirk. "Captain," he said, "I cannot help but 
observe that you are learning very quickly how to function in our world." 

. x 


The Enterprise turned her tractor beam on the Woodward as the little 
shuttle strove to nudge its way through the depleted ozone layer of Kyrias 
Four. The great white dove pulled the little sparrow-ship free of the 
planet’s gravitation, gave her a courtesy boost and pointed her in the 
direction of Starbase Two. 

The shuttle wheeled, and made two more lazy ellipses of the planet before 
puttering off on impulse on the course Sulu had plotted for them. Uhura 
searched in vain for an open channel to reach the landing party; the 
reporters, each one determined to file a half-second before the one next to 
him, were filling the subspace with two dozen separate transmissions, 
chronicling in idolatrous detail the exploits of the handsome and brave 
commander, his taciturn alien Tonto, the crusty but tenderhearted medic, the 
slightly muddled but equally good hearted chaplain, and, of course, the pretty 
young lady at the captain’s side. No fools, they. They knew what their 
editors and readers wanted: Heroes. 

Of all the august representatives of Sigma Delta Chi, only the little 
bantam-hen lady had wondered what had happened in the harem. She had kept 
insisting that perhaps there was a bigger story on Kyrias even than the 
salvation of that planet’s unlucky tribe, and needled and wheedled and even 
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lain in wait for Kirk to ask him a question or two. But in the end, she’d 
settled, with obsequious gratitude, for a tete-a-tete with McCoy; Spock was 
not the designated media representative for nothing, and he, too, knew a bit 
about giving the customer what she wanted. 

With the departure of the shuttle, the music of the spheres began subtly 
to shift from adagio to agitato. Other dancers were waiting to slip into the 
ensemble. 

The Avenger jogged dutifully from the known portion of the galaxy into 
the misty, half-charted regions in which Kyrias lay. 

The Halcyon, her single nacelle askew, tumbled through the heavens toward 
Kyrias from the unknown realms, pitched back and forth between the erratic 
plasma blasts of four pinpoints of light. The pursuers’ cranky, archaic 
solid-fuel engines barely held together, starving the star drive to power the 
more sophisticated weaponry. The Halcyon, reduced to a turtle speed pacing 
the pursuers and draining all available power to hold the shields under the 
Tharaq’ah onslaught, drew abreast of the outermost planet in the Kyrian system 
and fixed on the dot of light four planets from the central star. 

Across the dimensional divide, the Tharaq’ah ship compassed a third trip 
around Kyrias, waiting its time, all frequencies open. 

On the fringe, drawing a bead on the coordinates of the alien and sidling 
in for a grudge rematch, yet another lamed starship, a predator, limped to her 
place in the dance. 

Each caught up in its separate travails, the dove and her secret ehavat 
the unseen silver hawk, danced allemande-left in unwitting attendance on each 
other. 

% | 

The pit of the reactor burned bright. Uhura’s eyes caught the lurid glow 
and answered it with a hotter flame generated within her. 

"How far out d’ye think we’1ll have to go?" Scott said. "I canna sit here 
much longer in suspense.” 

"Not much longer. We’ll be out of range completely in five minutes. 
What about you? Are you ready?" 

"Certain things you’l]l never be ready for," he said quietly. "But the 
thing is charged. It charges automatically. I canna disconnect it. 
Daystrom’s an ingenious devil. | You can _ shut ’em down but nobody’s ever 
disconnected one of his monsters and lived to tell of it. Almost as if they 
could think, and hate as much as he hates." 

"It can be turned on, though," she said uncertainly. | 

"Aye," he said, “by such as wish to try.” He folded his arms. 

"I only need it for five minutes, Scott," she said. "Just long enough to 
confuse the Avenger and get over to the other side." 

"I understand that’s what you claim to be trying to do. If such is your 
aim, then I canna say I disapprove. But..." 

"But?" 

"Can I trust ye to do what ye promise?" 

She stepped back to behold the Leviathan in its entire enormity. "You’re 
trying to do the right thing," she said. "I don’t blame you for not trusting 
me. but we can’t do this job on our own." 

"And what will they do for us once ye get ’em here? Assuming ye can get 
7em here at all?" 

"They’11 come. They have to come," she said strongly, as if she could 
not bear to believe otherwise. "They started it, didn’t they?" 

"Maybe they did, but the Lord helps those who help themselves." 
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She stamped her foot in impotent zeal. "We’ve tried," she said. "McCoy 
tried to go along and get along. It didn’t work. You tried to stand apart 
from it. It didn’t work. I’ve tried subterfuge. It didn’t work. Spock’s 
tried outright mutiny. It didn’t work. We need divine intervention. This 
just may be it. Or are you willing to sc ae the Tharaq’ah go the 
way of the Halkans and the Kyrians?" 

"And what will this ’divine intervention’ do to save them?" 

The flame flickered in her eyes. "I don’t know. But without them we 
have no hope at all." | 

Scott retreated into his private thoughts. "There’s problems with 
whipping up an ion storm that I canna begin to describe. Evena tiny one’s 
got a high price tag." 

"Is an entire race worth it? Is it worth it to do some good in the world 
for one time in our lives?" 

"And ye’1ll come back?" 

"If you don’t trust me to come back, then come with me." 

He chuckled sadly. "Nae. I wouldn’t trust my own self to come back. 
Get yourself up to the transporter room. I’11 be down here stirrin’ the 
porridge. When it’s thick enough, you jump in.” 7 

"T’ll wait for you, just in case you change your mind.” 

"Don’t wait,” he said. "I’m definitely not coming." : 

"T’1l be back for you," she said firmly. "You’re a good man, Scott. I 
won’t forget you." 

"That’s as may be," he said softly. "But I must admit I’d like it if ye 
didna forget me. Off with ye." 

She began to salute, then gave him a joyous hug instead and sped to the 
lift. | 

Scott rested first one hand, then the other, against the guard rail, and 
gazed into the glowing furnace. His eye followed the dips and rolls of his 
own handiwork as it snaked in and out of the generator’s circuitry. He was 
pleased at his own workmanship. So complex was the deadly tangle he had woven 
that not even he could unknot it. 

He set all but the final controls to ready, and deactivated the auto- 
destruct system. That much, he could do: the ship would not blow up. He 
blessed the scruple that had left that single circuit unclosed and reversible. 

He laid his left hand on the first of the dual controls, and set both 
feet on the hidden grounding pad. 

He raised his eyes to take in the grand, vaulted arches and the scarlet 
and gold lights playing upon them. 

"Aye," he said. "It’s high time I did something. It’s a guid way to 
gO. et | 
He laid down his right hand. 

Only a tiny fraction of the warship’s power coursed through his body, but 
that brief kiss transfigured him. He merged into the engines. What little 
was left of him drifted into the vents, and through the heart and veins of the 
ship. 

. x 

The auxiliary bridge burned red and white, and the yowl of red alert 
battered the intruder to its knees. It huddled on the deck, reining its panic 
and channeling it to charge its sole defensive weapon. 

It grabbed at the controls to override and secure the locks. All locks 
clicked open in mindless obedience to the superior main computer. With each 

tendril it laid on the panel, the alarms rose ten decibels. 
| Voices in the hall: 
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Coughing. "What the hell is that gunk in the vents?" 

"We have no time to analyze. It is definitely trapped in there. Extreme 
caution is indicated." 

"T’l] go in first." 

"You shall not, Doctor. The Tharaq’ah can neither harm nor deceive me. 
I shall go in first." 

"I’m captain here. I go in first." 

It trembled between form and formlessness, sluicing through their 
chatter, probing their true psyches at best it could from a distance. Surely, 
it thought, they must be expecting someone. 

It wrestled away the sharpest image crowing in on it, although its flesh 
had already involuntarily begun to shape itself. Better to remain itself than 
to take that form now. _ 

It probed the next brain, and found nothing but an indication of its 
presence and slick, unscaleable ramparts of logic. 

But the third...yes, the third was thinking of a pretty woman. It had 
become adept at pretty women. 

It shaped itself to complement the third intruder’s yearnings. It could 
devise an excuse for its presence afterward. 

Two of the invaders edged around the doorframe, phasers drawn, as it put 
the finishing touches on its camouflage. It raised one delicately perfect 
hand to smooth back its long black ponytail. 

Kirk stopped dead in his tracks. 

Spock appeared behind Kirk and raised his phaser. 

The captain knocked the phaser from the Vulcan’s hand. 

The alien broke between the wrestlers and made it into the corridor. 

Spock tried to shake the captain off his arm as gently as he could. Kirk 
hung on like a pit bull. Constrained to avoid injuring the substitute whom he 
held in trust for his unseen counterpart, Spock resigned himself to Kirk’s 
grip, and wished he had back his own captain, whom he would have battered with 
less reluctance. 

He dragged Kirk out with him after the fleeing alien. 

"Are you crazy?" Kirk said. 

"No, but you are deluded." 

The alien froze halfway down the hall. It turned pitiful sloe eyes on 
the third figure at the far end of the hall, blocking the escape ladder shaft. 

"Captain," Spock said, “remember that Marlena Moreau is dead. See this 
being as it is.” j 

Kirk looked. Moreau was gone. In her place stood a chillingly familiar 
mass of matted white-grey hair and impossibly strong arms with octopus 
fingers. 

The being lunged at McCoy, wrestled with him an instant, picked him up 
off his feet and set him down clear of the shaft as gingerly as a groom sets 
his bride on the other side of the threshold. It dove into the shaft and was 
gone in the maze of tunnels and tubes. 

McCoy stared dumbly into the abyss, and half-absorbed the conversation at 
his elbow. 

"Spock, that--monster. Did it kill Moreau?" 

"No." 

Spock’s hand clenched McCoy’s arm roughly and forced his attention. "How 
fortunate for you, Doctor, that the alien chose to spare you.” 

McCoy made several beginnings of an explanation and let each one trail 
off. Kirk was not listening anyway. 

"Where the hell did that come from?" 
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"A spy," Spock said, "trying to contact its fellow Tharaq’ah." 

Kirk’s face turned ashen. "Tharaq’ah." He turned his back on McCoy. 
"I’ve got to get home, Spock." 

The captain and first officer strode down the hall, McCoy trailing at 
their heels, straining to pick up whatever fragments of the conversation he 
could hear and use. 

"We’ve got to kill it!" Kirk exploded. "We’ve got to blast it into the 
next galaxy." 

"Can this be the Kirk of my counterpart’s world?" Spock reminded him in a 
low voice. "Is this the Kirk who refused to kill the Gorn captain who would 
have killed him, or who showed mercy to the Horta and her children? The man 
who would not even kill an illusion forced upon him by the Melkots?" 

Kirk stopped and leaned both palms on the bulkhead, and hung his head. 
His skin was taut at the temples and eyelids. He was tired, and not pleased 
with the irrational anger that overtook him at the very thought of the 
creature. 

"The Gorn, or the Horta, only kill the body," he said in a murderous 
whisper. 

McCoy crept in at his other elbow. 

"These creatures kill your heart. They reach into your brain and soul 
and pull out whatever you love and turn it against you. Then they kill. 
They’re vampires, Spock. Walking dead. I’ve seen what they do. A man has a 
right to self-defense. I don’t feel I have to defend my decision." His voice 
rose a half-octave and several decibels with each word: 

"I say hunt it down and kill it." 

Spock looked to McCoy. He could not risk contradicting the captain in 
another’s presence. Word might spread of a sign of weakness, and weakness 
invited assassins. He owed it to his counterpart to protect this Kirk. At 
the moment, he thought, this Kirk was so convincingly like his counterpart 
that he required no protection. , 

"Leave it in my hands," he said. "The creature shall be attended to." 

"I think so," Kirk said. He strode on to the intercom and activated it. 
“Attention all decks. This is--your captain speaking. There is a spy on 
board. Effective immediately, I issue an executive order to cease all 
production of salt and destroy all existing supplies. That means the galley, 
all labs, sickbay, any private supplies that may exist, every grain. Security 
is to search all quarters and confiscate any salt. Unduly large private 
supplies are to be reported to me. Unauthorized synthesization of salt will. 
be--" he searched for the appropriate term--"a capital offense. Kirk out.” 

He switched it off. "That’s got to do it," he told them. "It’s 
pointless to search. It could be anywhere or anyone. But it’s got to eat. 
We’ll give it a choice. Starve or kill." 

"Suppose it kills?" 

Kirk’s frustration hit the boiling point. "Damnation, Mr. Spock, you 
can’t make an omelet without breaking eggs." 

Spock nudged McCoy out of the conversation again. "And this is not your 
ship," he said icily, "and these are not your men, and you may play out your 
little drama of vengeance upon our stage. I had expected better of you." 

"You talk as if you want it to get away,” Kirk said. "What would the 
crew make of that? I didn’t make the rules in this universe. I’m playing by 
them as far as I can. I have to. I hate to admit it myself, but this round, 
God help me, I think I’m going to enjoy the game.” 

Kirk marched toward the lift and summoned it. All the units were in use 
as Security scrambled to carry-out his order, and perhaps to earn an extra 
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share of the next looting party’s proceeds by being the one to collar the 
creature. He leaned casually against the wall, drew his dagger, polished it 
against his tunic, and replaced it. — 

Spock tarried by McCoy until Kirk had gone his way. 

"I trusted you, Spock,” McCoy said in a broken voice. 

"And you trusted the Tharag’ah," Spock said. "Another of your Human 
weaknesses. But I also am betrayed. I assumed that in a conflict of 
loyalties its sentiments would turn toward you. I can no longer protect your 
pet." 

"She’s not a pet!” 

"Neither is ’she’ a woman. ’She’ is an alien of an unfriendly tribe who 
has attempted to establish unauthorized contact with an enemy ship. Until now 
it has harmed no one, even made itself useful. Now it has sealed its death 
warrant. I cannot protect it," he said deliberately, "nor you, if you abet 
its actions." 

The Vulcan dropped his voice. "I advise you to deal with her before the 
security team finds her." He offered his hand. 

McCoy struck it away. The Vulcan regarded him with impassive tolerance, 
and a touch of sorrow. 

"Don’t bother with your simulated sympathy, you computer!" he said. "You 
wouldn’t understand an ’illogical’ situation like this." 

Spock left McCoy to his predicament, and took the lift to deck seven to 
keep his appointment with Nurse Chapel. 

Outside, in the void, the miasma thickened. A shadow appeared on the 
navigation scanners, the ghost of a silver dove. 

x 

Cloud-muted starset fell softly over the ruins. Even at dusk, the 
Kyrians continued to bustle among the stones, setting one atop another and at 
neat right angles, row by row, resurrecting their devastated world. Whatever 
could not be salvaged, they buried with a brief rite. 

Beginning at planet north, they built downwards, raising first one wall, 
then the wall adjacent, treating each stone as a piece in an intricate jigsaw. 

Grayson leaned out the window of the now-empty throne room, and pointed 
to a pellucid tower already aspiring toward the last rays of eee "It’s 
a miracle,” he said, in a reverent voice. 

McCoy answered with a noncommittal grunt. | 

"You’re heroes, sir," Grayson said. "You and Captain Kirk." 

McCoy smiled, a weary, wise, mirthless smile. “How old are you anyway, 
Grayson?" 

"Twenty-three, sir." 

"And stop calling me ’sir. 

"All right, Doctor." 

He drummed the windowpane. "I’m not sure I deserve that name either, 
after today. I didn’t do it, you know. He did. Kirk." | 

"He’s a great man," Grayson repeated. "He’s a hero." 

"You’re still at the age where ‘hero’ and ’villain’ mean something," 
McCoy said. "I’m old enough to know that there are only men, and the 
circumstances that shape them. Or reshape them. Do yourself a favor, young 
man. Don’t go putting any of us on pedestals. You’ve put us up so high that 
you’ve lost sight of the Human beings at the top. And for us, well, it’s just 
that much farther to fall.” 

Grayson nodded. 

Together they gazed out the window at the diorama in the courtyard. 
Behind the dry central fountain, the padre, the captain and the woman stood 
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together, little clockwork figures waiting to trundle out to strike the hour. 
By the far wall, a single figure sat alone, fiddling with a dot of black: 
Spock and the tricorder with which he seemed fascinated. 

McCoy pointed wordlessly at a movement in the clockwork display. 

Kirk took Moreau in his arms. 

"I wish I could keep you here forever like this," she told him, and 
brushed away the dangling brass forelock. 

"You’d enjoy that, wouldn’t you?" he said. "You’d like to _ see me 
humiliated." 

"That’s not what I want," she said. 

He crushed her close. Constraint amplified his passion. If he could not 
make war here, he could at least make love. 

When he made love, Moreau thought she saw a measure of the man he might 
have been, but she knew it could not last. The choke-collar of his 
counterpart’s identity produced an instant of exhilaration, but he must snap 
the collar, be snapped by it, or be freed from it, to go back where he 
belonged and vent his boundless energy and hot temper in destroying enemies of 
the Enpire. 

"This other Captain Kirk," he said. "Does he love you?" 

"Do you?" 

"Answer my question.” 

"You tried to kill me." | 

"You sabotaged the mission.” He smiled. "And I don’t think I ever saw 
you more beautiful than at that moment. Does this other Kirk want you?" 

He did not give her time to answer before his lips found her throat and 
nipped. "Would he conquer worlds for you and lay them at your feet?" 

He nuzzled back further, and brushed against a glistening icicle nesting 
under Moreau’s ponytail. He drew back. 

"It appears he would," he snarled. 

Moreau took off the earrings. "Tt’s not the same here," she said. 
"These are worthless here. Cheap trinkets." She reached into the bosom of 
her dress and retrieved the token at her heart. 

Kirk took it from her hand and tossed it away. "It’s worthless, isn’t 
it?" 

She retrieved it, "Not to me," she said. 

"Then he doesn’t love you?" 

"No. But that doesn’t mean it can ever be as it once was itncen us. 
You’re like this now because you’re here. It’s different here. But when we 
go home..." 

Kirk slammed his fist in his palm. "Somebody’s going to suffer," he 
said. "I’1l send a dozen of them to the agony booth. Two dozen." 

"And that will change anything?" 

"No, but it vents the stean.”" 

They held each other. A gritty rain began to fall from the darkening 


sky. | 

Moreau sighed. “Like the lady in that old story: I never loved but one 
man in my life, and I have lost him twice." 

The inquisitor tactfully concentrated on his book. He slipped a thumb in 
the back of the book to mark a page. | 

Kirk slipped his hand from Moreau’s buttock to her shoulder, and pulled 
the ponytail aside yet again. He shared a throaty chuckle with her, and she 
felt his hand gesture across her back from Greene to Spock in the distance by 
the broken wall. | 

"Some people," he said, "just don’t know how to relax." 
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Greene acknowledged the jest with a nod. 

Spock did not respond at all. Even if he had been close enough to hear, 
he was too wrapped up in the tricorder to care. 

The string of crises had denied him the opportunity to continue his 
research. Now, with everything under control, he had time to view the rest of 
the tapes from the mirror universe. 

Seven tapes viewed, two tapes remaining. 

He glanced up at the gathering storm, and rose, still adjusting the 
viewer, to walk back to the palace. 

He switched on the tape of the Empire sickbay. Not a particularly 
inviting place. Not quite identical, but recognizable. The same dolls in the 
doll house: McCoy, Chapel, Grayson. 

He adjusted the screen again, and broke into a trot. The figures on the 
screen might behave as if they were addressing a Tellarite, but a tricorder’s 
sensors could not be gulled. 

He assembled the logical parallels, and broke into a run. 

Greene watched him pass placidly. "It seems our Vulcan friend at least 
knows enough to come in out of the rain," he said, and rose. Kirk and Moreau, 
arms intertwined, followed him back toward the palace compound inner gates as 
he followed Spock. ; 

Grayson and McCoy traced the progress of the odd procession. 

"Sir," I mean, Doctor McCoy," Grayson said at last, "how old were you 
when you stopped believing in heroes and villains?" 

"Oh, about forty-nine," he said. "At 1500 today, to be precise." 

They turned from the window and trudged toward the stairs. 

x 


Scott watched the shadow of Halcyon meandering through the mist. "Signal 
them the shuttle’s already here, and the passenger will receive proper medical 
care at the earliest opportunity.” 

"Aye sir," Uhura said, and plugged in her boards to send the appropriate 
sequence of ticks and taps in Code Two. 

"No visual then," Scott said. "Pity. Captain Tate’s a friend of mine 
from the old days. I’d ha’ liked to see him again, even on a screen." 

The arm of the captain’s chair beeped and glowed at his elbow, indicating 
that the shuttle had managed to skirt the gathering ion storm and skitter to 
save haven on the hangar deck. He buzzed sickbay routine to schedule a 
physical for the new arrival. Then he raised the hangar deck. "Hawking?" 

"Hawking here," Sulu’s voice answered. "Disembarking now. Our passenger 
seems a little disoriented, vague, but sound.” 

"I’d be a bit shaken too, if I’d had a colony blasted out from under me. 
Get her to a guest suite, Mr. Sulu, and leave her for the medics. Another job 
well done, and we need ye up here again, for it’s liable to be rough sailing 
for awhile." 

' "On my way. Sulu out." 

Scott smoothly switched to another frequency and hailed the transporter 
room. 

"Kyle here, sir." 

"How’s she looking?" 

"Looking as well as can be expected, sir," Kyle said. “She’s not crazy 
about ion storms, but I’d say it’s safe to beam them up, provided they come 
soon.” | 

"Mr. Spock’s expressed a desire to beam up as soon as possible." 

"Cando. In fact, better do." The air went dead as Kyle paused to 
retest a circuit. "She’ll work proper-like as long as we hug in tight to the 
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planet, but move out and hit the storm again and I can’t make any promises." 
The intercom distorted the lieutenant’s snort into a tinny rasp. "I tell you, 
Mr. Scott, square an’ all, I’ve never seen so many bleedin’ ion storms in one 
tiny corner of the galaxy in all my days. If I didn’t know better I’d say 
someone out there’s doing this to us deliberately." | 

"It’s an occupational hazard, Mr. Kyle," Scotty answered. "Perhaps it’s 
the last plague, after the locusts and boils and frogs and all ha’ cleared 
out. If the Lord had thought on it, he’d have sent ion storms for sure. 
Continue in y’r usual excellent manner, Mr. Kyle. Scott out." | 

He flicked off the intercom and watched the Halcyon vanish into the ion 
swamp. Far beyond her, a trick of the light led him to believe he saw the 
distant outlines of another starship. He blinked away the illusion and fixed 
on the new constellation in the far right hand corner of the screen, making a 
mental image to chart it. 

Uhura caught his sudden flinch out of the corner of her eye, and swiveled 
at her station. "Scotty, are you all right?" | 

"Aye. Just a moment’s chill. Someone just walked over my grave," he 
smiled. "Notify Spock we’re ready when he is.” 

He leaned back and scrutinized the mists, and the phantoms lost within 
them. 

x 

McCoy lingered a very long time in the empty hallway after turning out 
the lights on the emergency bridge. As he choked the joystick of the lift, he 
thought of the frisky puppy his father had given him for his fifth birthday. 

He shivered, recalling a day not so long before his sixth birthday when 
his father had taken General Lee out behind the barn and put an old-fashioned 
bullet behind the ear of the pup who had grown into a hound with a taste for 
chicken blood. 

He emerged at deck seven, and headed automatically toward Sickbay. 

The door to the transporter room slid open as he walked by. All at once, 
he could not stop his feet or his maddened brain. . The doors closed after hin. 

He stared at the figure by the controls. 

"All quiet here," Uhura said, and bit her knuckle nervously. 

His eyes widened. "How could you," he said. "How could you?" 

"It’s been six hours," Uhura whined. "I was so hungry." 

McCoy sat on the edge of the raised platform, and hung his head low. No 
need to notify Security; it would not be long before the bloated, mottled 
corpse would announce its presence to the entire ship via the ventilation 
system. Assuming, of course, that his friend did not get hungry again. 

"Nancy, the game’s up," he said. "I can’t protect you anymore." 

"You won’t have to," she said, and melted, vacillating among a dozen 
borrowed selves, patching bits and pieces of all the lives they had taken. 

Here was the nose of Robert Crater, dead of an apparent heart attack on 
M-113. Doctor McCoy had performed the autopsy and signed the death 
certificate, then ejected the incriminating ampule and thrown it, and the hypo 
with it, down the reprocessor chute. 

Here were three Human ensigns, men in red shirts whose names McCoy had 
not even asked. The left hand belonged to an orderly who had been bold enough 
to seek McCoy in his quarters at the exact wrong time. The dark, slender legs 
were Uhura’s. And the face--no, he did not want to look at the face. 

"Why did you do it? I thought you were happy with me. Why?” 

"I’ve been so lonely," it-he-she said. "All these centuries. All I had 
was an empty planet anda legend of twelve space travelers who set out once 
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for the stars. Those twelve are twelve hundred and they’ve come home. My 
place is with them." 

"The Empire’s going to wipe them out." 

"We’1ll fight. We’ll make a home on Thara." It extended a tentacular 
hand, scurfy with Uhura’s assumed, now ae a flesh. “We could raise a 
family." 

He fought back nausea. "I can’t let you go to the Tharaq’ah,” he said. 
"But you’ve got to go." 

Inspiration struck. "Get on the platform," he said, rising. 

"We can’t use the transporter. There’s another storm gathering out 
there." 

"Good! Perfect! Get up there." He pushed her. "You’1ll be going to 
another place, Nancy. A wonderful place I never told you about. Far away 
from the Empire. People are happy there, and free, and good. They’1l1l welcome 
you. Just walk right up to them and introduce yourself. They’ve got room in 
their heart there for all God’s creatures." 

"I can’t go without you." 

"T have to work the controls." 

"Set it on time delay," the creature urged, liquefying, caught between 
Uhura and Nancy. 

McCoy took a step toward the platform, with his arm around Uhura’s waist 
and Nancy’s hand in his. He stood, dizzy, leaning on the precipice and gazing 
on the shining valley below, a world without fear and brutality, where he 
would be a doctor, a real doctor, a man of peace, with his woman by his side. 

He’d seen such a world in the tapes. 

He stopped. He recalled what else he’d seen in the tapes: an unmet 
brother, a shadowy hostage walking by his side at every step. He imagined 
that brother plucked out of his Eden and crashed into the Enpire. J’m not my 
brother. But maybe I’m his keeper. 

He released her. "I can’t go," he said, and shoved her again toward the 
platform. 

She was half again his weight and five times his strength, and held her 
ground. 

"Nancy, go away! It’s over! The only thing I’ve got left to give you is 
your life." | 

She shimmied up to him and enwrapped him. "You mustn’t leave me alone." 

"ret go." . 

"You couldn’t let them hurt me." 

Its voice became a medley in his ears. He averted his eyes and tried to 
guard his churning thoughts. 

"What age shall I be for you. Plum? What age, today?" 

He ducked behind his mental battlement and pushed the creature away. 
"Not here. Meet me in my quarters. Give me an hour. I’m not ready for you 
yet. I’11]1 be ready then, I promise." : 

x 

Sulu opened the hailing frequencies himself with a grimace. He did not 
enjoy being reduced to woman’s work. Next time Uhura set foot on the bridge, 
he’d goose-step her back down to the booth and teach her a thing or two about 
duty. 

"Enterprise to Halcyon. Come in, Halcyon." Dead air. "Halcyon. I know 
you’re out there and you can hear me. This is Sulu, in temporary command of 
the Enterprise in the absence of Captain Kirk and First Officer Spock from the 
bridge, following standard Empire procedures." 
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A high, frantic voice pierced the airwaves. "No. Don’t do it. Don’t do 
it!" | 

"The Halcyon is disabled and invaded," Sulu continued, without batting an 
eye. "She is of no further use to the Empire. We cannot trust the loyalties 
of her crew. Analysis has revealed she is of minimal salvage value compared 
to the cost of towing and man-hours. She cannot return to base under her own 
power." He smiled. "All the cards are on the table, Captain. You fold and I 
take the pot." 

"Sulu! Hikaru! You can’t do this to me!" 

"It’s been a long time, my dear. My memory grows hazy. I’ve got a job 
to do. There’s no room for sentiment." 

He returned to this board and triggered the tractor beam, snaring the 
helpless vessel. "I’1]l give you an hour to make your peace," he said. "One 
hour." With one motion he locked in the phasers, set them to charge, and cut 
the communications link. 

He spun the chair toward his right-hand man. "There, Mr. Kras, you see 
the secret of true command. You Klingons have never quite gotten the hang of 
it. That’s why we have an Empire, and you don’t." He set the chronometer to 
countdown, and lazed back in the captain’s chair, hands linked behind his 
head. 

| x 7 | 

The Halcyon glided past her double, rising in lazy arcs from her brief 
orbit of Kyrias Four like a sated vulture. 

Her crew did not notice the reflection as it brushed past, separated by a 
mere vibrational quirk from a head-on collision with her duplicate. The crew 
did not know how to work the field density monitor that tied into the 
navigation boards. They did not need to learn, since they could get the 
Halcyon to her destination without it. 

The ship skimmed away at a tangent toward the four waiting stars at the 
end of the system. The stars winked in sequence at her approach, charging and 
resting their plasma blasters. | 

The Federation ship passed the fifth planet, then the sixth. As she drew 
up on the seventh, she activated the cargo transporter. 

A mass of dead flesh popped into existence in her wake, and was vaporized 
immediately by the engine’s blast. 

As the Halcyon drew abreast of the four starlights, the cargo transporter 
was activated once more. 

The ship began to drift. 

Then the starlights blazed in sequence, and the Halcyon joined her crew 
in oblivion. 

x 

"General quarters three. Intruder alert," the intercom blared. 

Kirk put Moreau off his lap and paced ina tight circle around the 
briefing room table. "It never occurred to me to mention it, Mr. Spock,” he 
snapped. "Hell, for all I know these horrors are members of your so-called 
Federation. We’re not exactly parallel, you know." 

"Yet the parallels exist," Spock said, "and one may draw inferences from 
them. It is clear your attack on Kyrias Four precipitated the mysterious 
crisis among our own Kyrians. The shock of their counterparts’ deaths carried 
through the weakened dimensional barrier and devastated their sensitive 
telepathic mass mind.” 

"But your Kyrians survived," Kirk said. 

“Indeed, and this give me some cause for optimism. We are not entirely 
bound up together in each other’s destinies." He rested his chin on knotted 
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fingers. "Our first order of priority is to dispose of the interloper. There 
has beén one death already. That is one death too many. Then it is time for 
your trip to the transporter roon." 

“Maybe I can be of some help," Kirk said. He took Moreau’s hand behind 
her back. 

"I do not think that is appropriate," Spock said. "I have formulated a 
strategy for unmasking the creature." 

Kirk automatically asked what that strategy might be. Spock, seeing no 
purpose in concealment and congenitally incapable of lying, told hin. 

Kirk formed a fist with his free hand and whacked it on the table. "It’s 
too risky. I won’t allow it." 

"You are not captain here," Spock reminded him. 

“You aren’t, either. We’re both holding the ship in trust for the man 
a on my bridge." He sobered. "Well, let’s hope he’s standing on my 

ridge." 

Spock raised his eyebrows. 

"It just seemed like the kind of thing I ought to say,” Kirk said lamely. 
“After all, I’m supposed to be my counterpart as far as everyone outside this 
room is concerned." 

"Indeed," Spock said. "But the plan proceeds immediately." He left Kirk 
and Moreau in the briefing room with a brusque caution not to leave, and gave 
them a password to recognize him if he, ora similar entity, should request 
admission. 

"You’ve got to go back," she told him firmly. 

"I know it," he said. — 

"I don’t just mean for the sake of this universe’s Kirk. I mean for your 
sake. You’re losing your fire here. You’re not the man I loved." 

Inside, Kirk and Moreau passed, the proverbial ships in the night, and 
retreated to opposite corners of the room to brood. Outside, their true world 
passed far beyond their adopted one and compassed it in a drunken loop, 
plowing though the fog. 

x 

McCoy paced from his desk to his bed, from his bed to his desk. With 
each circuit, he laid aside another portion of his array, methodically, a 
warrior ant carrying comrades one by one to the burial ground. 

He laid the dagger on the desk. Another circuit. He unbound the golden 
sash from his waist and laid it before the dagger. 

He pulled off his powder-blue tunic, and ran his hand along his stripes 
of rank before folding it and laying it aside as well. 

He made yet another round trip before he began bringing items back. The 
dagger. The phaser. The medikit. He ranged them on the coverlet and sat 
down beside them. 

He tested the phaser settings. Light stun, heavy stun, kill. The he 
rose and carried it back to the desktop. 

He tested the dagger against his pulse, and winced. He brought it back 
to lie beside the phaser. 

He checked the contents of the medikit. Two hypos. This, he left on the 
bed. 

He opened the display case over his bed, and held one of the ancient 
scalpels in his hand. Still sharp after centuries of disuse, it glinted in 
his palm, pleading silently for purpose. 

He rolled the scalpel in his palm, gauged its heft, and beheld a warped, 
tiny face reflected in the flat of the blade. Then he returned it to its 
place of honor. 
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He pulled off his boots and made several more barefoot circles of the 
bedroom, rediscovering the weight of his own body on the soles of his feet. 
He dug his toes into the carpet, and felt the ship’s power subtly hum and 
surge beneath him. With icy clarity, he heard the subliminal bird-chirps and 
rushing-water tapes that masked the engine noises and kept the crew moderately 
sane by catering to their insistently planet-bound circadian and diurnal 
rhythms. 
| He closed his eyes. God, life is sweet. Even here, life is sweet. 

The buzzer broke his reverie. 

He hurried to the bed, fumbled for the hypos. The buzzer sounded again, 
and he opened the closed-circuit intercom. 

"You invited me?" a gravelly Tellarite voice said. 

"Wait a moment," he said. "I’m not decent." | 

A throaty, knowing laugh answered him. "Since when have you ever been 
decent?" 

He chose his hypo and jammed it against his own forearm. "Maybe now’s 
the time to start," he said. 

He jerked slightly as the drug began to hit, and lay back on the bed, 
barefoot and black-clad. He unlocked the door and listened to it hiss open 
and closed. He folded his arms behind his head. 

The footsteps grew louder, from the door through the aoe past the 
desk, and finally to his bedside. He smiled dreamily. 

"Hello, Nancy,” he said. "You hungry?” 

x 


Spock led him to the door of the guest suite. "I am not permitted to 
enter," he told the captain. "None of lower rank are permitted an audience 
with the members of the Triumvirate, and aliens are not permitted at all. Be 
brief and be cautious, but you must visit. Protocol demands a daily audience. 
Questions would otherwise be asked.” 

Kirk gave the Empire salute, partly to impress the guards loitering at 
the far end of the corridor, partly to practice it, and, he noted with dismay, 
partly out of habit. He gave the password, entered the access code, unlocked 
the door and slid into the room. 

As Spock had carefully coached him to do, he dropped to one knee, head 
bowed. 

"Pardon me?" the Inquisitor said. "There’s been a_ terrible mistake. 
Perhaps you can help me." 

Kirk raised his head. He jumped to his feet and committed a breach of 
Empire protocol by grabbing His Grace’s vestments. 

"Commodore! I’ve been looking for you for hours." 

The Inquisitor removed his tiara and righted his skewed skullcap. "Jim? 
Is that really you? I’ve been right here all the time. I’ve been sitting in 
this room; it seems like I’ve been here since before the fall of the Second 
Temple. Nobody comes in. I can’t get out.” 

"Merely a protective precaution for your august personage," Kirk said. 
"Believe me, if I’d had the remotest idea where you were I’d have come a lot 
sooner. Everybody on this ship is scared to death of you." 

"I’m not entirely enthusiastic about them either, from what comes in over 
the intercom," Greene said. "But at least they provided me with reading 
material." He handed Kirk a small, black-bound volume. 

Kirk flipped through it quickly and handed it back. "Seems to me you’d 
know this by heart," he said. "Seems also like this is a peculiar place to 
find one of these." 
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"Not at all, Jim," Greene said. "You see, I know a little history." He 
rose and modeled his borrowed plumage, scarlet robes that would have done 
Cardinal Ximenez proud and stricken any 14th-century peasant with cold chills. 

"The Spanish Inquisition," Kirk said. 

"Not entirely unexpected," Greene said sadly. "Circumstances alter 
cases. What one makes of this book depends on whose hands are holding it. 
The Empire made this. I wish I could say they had an original idea." 

"Tt doesn’t matter," Kirk said. "We’re going back where we belong. 
Unfortunately, Lieutenant Moreau won’t be coming with us." He blanched. "I 
hate to think of her dying alone here in this hellhole." 

"Not entirely alone," Greene reminded him. "I’d like to believe 
someone’s there at the last." 

"T’m not sure what I believe anymore," Kirk said, "except that I believe 
we ought to find Spock and get out of here." 


The shipwide paging system broke in on them. Spock’s voice was 
sandpaper. Underscoring his words, Chapel sobbed. 
"Captain Kirk." 


"Kirk here," he answered into the intercom. 

"Emergency on deck five. Your presence is required.” 

"Please, Captain!" Chapel said. "Come quickly." 

"Where are you?" 

"Room 3F-127," Spock answered. 

Kirk punched off the intercom. "Come on, Commodore. And if you have any 
prayers, pray the room numbers on this ship are different. Because I know 
that number." He wondered for a moment what was wrong. A feeling of cold oil 
in the pit of his stomach told him that though he would not admit it yet, he 
knew already. 

x 

Chapel was waiting, distraught, at the cabin door. There was no use for 
her inside. 

Spock met them at the open portal. "I have not called the other medics," 
he said. "It would be futile at this point." 

Kirk followed him quickly through the open arch, past the desk and its 
display of belongings, into the bedroom. 

Spock lifted McCoy from the floor to the bed and tore the woman away from 
him. He placed a hand on the doctor’s heaving chest. "It is unlike you to 
miscalculate a dose," he said. 

McCoy coughed and thrashed. Spock assumed tacit permission and melded 
briefly with his friend, so late found and so quickly lost. 

The joining seemed to have a tranquilizing effect. McCoy quieted. His 
breathing rasped in the silent room. 


Spock broke the meld. "No accident,” he said. "He could not live 
without her. He could not let her live. I told him to dispose of the 
predator. The classic expedient: set out poisoned bait." 

Chapel came to Spock’s' side, her face stone. "Captain, I presume you 


will give the customary command?" 

Kirk looked perplexed, and torn. 

"T shall do my duty and carry out the order if you give it," Spock said. 
"I think Chapel might be spared this. I am much less’ sensitive in these 
matters than Humans." 

Kirk and Greene exchanged looks of frazzled confusion. "We’ve got to get 
him to Sickbay," Kirk said. 

"He is not going to Sickbay," Spock answered. "A thorough cost-benefit 
analysis using accepted Starfleet values and ratios leads to the conclusion 
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that saving his life would cost more than it is worth to Starfleet in 
equipment, supplies, energy and man-hours. Therefore, the accepted procedure 
is to finish the job." 

"I won’t issue that order!" 

Chapel backed away. 

"If you do not, Captain, you risk bringing down upon our heads the entire 
wrath of Starfleet. Inquiries would be made. We cannot readily explain the 
presence of a chronic invalid contrary to--" 

Kirk boiled like dry ice. "Mr. Spock, could you go through with this?" 

"I did not make the regulation," Spock said. "To do any good in this 
universe, I must survive. I accept the duty forced upon me by my rank, 
however distasteful." 

Chapel came to McCoy’s' side and scanned hin. "He’s alive," she said. 
"That’s all I can say for hin. Electrolytic imbalances. Arrythmia. 
Dehydration. He’s a textbook of pathologies." 

McCoy stirred. She gave him tri-ox; it couldn’t hurt. It made her feel 
a little less useless. 

Kirk pointed to the alien in the corner. It shifted in and out of female 
form with each wracking sob. "She did that?” 

"Negative," Chapel said. "The poison did that.” 

"I couldn’t help it," the alien said. "I pulled away as soon as I tasted 
it. I wouldn’t have killed him. I only wanted a little taste. I was so 
hungry.” 

"His life is over," Chapel said. "Captain, if you’ve ever had a heart, 
give the order. Give him the dignity you would give your dog. Give him an 
easy death.” 

"If not for his’ sake," Spock added, "then for the sake of a crew of 400 
who depend on their captain to remain in Starfleet’s good graces, lest they 
find themselves under the command of Captain Sulu. Surely that is worth 
shortening the life of one man. The needs of the many outweigh the needs of 
the few, or the one." 

Kirk sat beside the dying man. "That’s horrible, Spock. If your 
counterpart could hear you, he’d be shocked. I thought you were a man of 
honor." 

The dying man stirred again. His papery lips opened. 

"The Vulcan Death Grip," he said. 

Kirk looked to Spock. Spock looked to Kirk. 

Kirk bobbed his head once like a man going under for the third time. 

Chapel continued to scan. Spock knelt by the bedside, and lightly draped 
a web of fingers across McCoy’s face. 

He flexed his fingers once, and pushed gently back. 

McCoy jumped slightly. The sensors jumped with him. The tricorder in 
Chapel’s hand ran a rapid glissando of dying falls, bottoming out suddenly to 
a thin, even whine. She shut it off. 

"Thank you, Captain," she said bitterly. 

"It’s not for you to thank me," he answered with equal venom. 

Greene emerged from the anteroom. He took Kirk’s elbow to lead him away. 
Kirk disengaged himself violently. 

"And he took water,” Kirk said, "and washed his hands before the 
multitude. Commodore, what have I become? What have I done?" 

“You had no choice," Greene said. 

Kirk turned on the alien. She was no longer amonster, at least not 
externally. She held a soft, sweet, sorrow-lined face in her hands, framed by 
a black mane burnished with silver-gray. 
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"You can drop the disguise, ’Nancy,’" Kirk said. 

"T can’t," she said. "I can’t change back now. I don’t understand why 
but this is what I am now. Look at me," she said, her voice skittering from 
laughter to tears and finally ending in a monotone. I’m thirty-seven. I was 
so beautiful at thirty-seven.” 

Kirk glared at her. His fingers itched. "I hate you," he said, and 
reveled in saying it. "I hate you for what you’ve done, and what you’ve 
forced me to do. I hate you for existing. Your entire being is one filthy, 
treacherous, murderous lie." 

She did not contradict him. 

He reached down to the phaser on his sash, and flipped the setting from 
stun to kill. He palmed it, raised it, aimed. 

"Heaven help me," he said. "I’m going to enjoy this.” 

* 


The music of the spheres paused a half-beat as the twin ships entered the 
vapor on opposite fringes of the cloud. 

As the connatural strangers spun to their rendezvous, the agitation of 
the storm picked up tempo as well. 

They pierced the thick center of the cloud, and passed from the scanners 
of their respective Enterprises. 

Floundering in the storm half-blinded, the one craft picked upa 
reflection of herself. Lacking anything else to focus in on, she fastened on 
that image and probed it. 

The sister ship’s own sensors reported the probe, and in her turn she 
probed the other, and confirmed its existence. 

They reached the eye of the storm, and beheld each other with agonizing 
clarity. 

One ship broadcast universal greeting and hello in all languages. 

The other readied photon torpedoes. 

x 

Kirk kissed Moreau on the forehead. He turned to Spock. "I suppose I 
should congratulate you," he said. "Another successful mission. You really 
should consider coming back with us. You might be more at home in the Enpire 
than you would like to believe." 

"I am not an unfeeling person, however much I may seem so," Spock said. 
"Recall I am half Human. I admit misgivings. But the men and women of this 
Enterprise are not unlike your own crew in that they know their duty." 

“Was it worth it, Spock?” 

"It was. 

"Was it worth it to McCoy?" Kirk pressed, snarling. 

"Only he could know that," Spock said softly. "But since he is not here 
to speak for himself, I presume to speak for him. The first and greatest 
loyalty of an officer is to his ship. He would say yes." 

Greene’s counterpart studied his book "And we must return?" 

"We must have our own back, and my counterpart must have his. Alacrity 
is advisable. Our sensors detect turbulence in the heart of the storm. It 
may soon dissipate, or intensify to the point at which it poses an actual 
danger to the ship." 

“Very well," Kirk said. "Speaking strictly for myself, I’m as ready as 
I’ll ever be." 

“Back to the gilded cage, then," Greene said. 

"You are one of the thee most powerful men in the Empire. Surely you 
might bend the bars of that cage at will." 
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Greene shut the book with a sigh. "The social order is stronger than any 
one mari," he said. "If I walked through the Empire in these shabby clothes, 
who would respect me? If I walked through it at all, how long would I 
survive?" 

Spook took the point, mulled it, and nodded. "We in the Federation have 
always operated on the assumption that one man can make a difference for the 
better, as indeed, Captain, you did on Kyrias." 

Kirk smiled wryly. "Point taken again, Spock. Understand me, I’m not 
making any promises. Perhaps I can only save one life, here and there. But 
that would make a difference, wouldn’t it?" 

"It would." 

Moreau smiled tenderly. "Must be an after-effect of the transporter, but 
I don’t know what’s gotten into you." 

“Nobody ever expected anything like this of me before," he said. 

"I?ll be expecting it from now on," she said. "I’ll be keeping an eye on 
you." ; 

"That would be welcome. Your Grace?" 

Greene looked up from his book, comprehended Kirk’s meaningful glance, 
and produced a slender gold band. He presented it to Kirk, who presented it 
to Moreau. 

“Who did you steal this from?" she asked warily. 

"The queen gave it to me as a token of gratitude," he said. 

She slipped it on her finger. "Not exactly orthodox." 

Greene absently raised a hand in benediction. "But acceptable enough as 
a token of promise." 


They kissed. 
Then he fizzled to fairy-dust in her arms and was gone. 
| x 
"You must return at once," Spock said. 
"I concur," Kirk answered. "God alone knows what’s happening on my 


Enterprise. If we’re not exactly parallel, maybe I can get back in time to 
prevent something horrible." 

Spock set the controls. Kirk vented his rage in a karate-chop in the 
air. "Maybe I can at least be of a little more use than I was here." 

Spock paused in his labor. "Captain," he said, “events would no doubt 
have transpired exactly as they did, whether you had been here or not. You 
have no cause for self-reproach or regret. And I remind you that you are 
mourning for strangers, however familiar their superficial appearance." 

Kirk’s brow knotted and twitched. "I’m quite aware of that," he said. 
"But they deserve to be mourned." 

"I am half Human," he said. "They shall be mourned." 

Kirk took his place on the platform. 

"Understand, I lack the precise coordinates of your own vessel," Spock 
said. "I cannot be certain whether you will appear in your own world, or any 
number of possible other parallels." | 

Kirk squelched a shudder. "Get us the hell out of here," he said, and 
beckoned to Greene. 

"No, Jim," he said. "I’m staying." 

Kirk jumped down again. "You’ve finally cracked. Get up there." 

"They need me here," Greene insisted. "What good am I in the Federation? 
Angels, as they say, have no need of prayer. Maybe I could do some good 
here." 

"There’s nothing anyone could do for this pit of vipers." 
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"Faith needs to be continually challenged," Greene said, "or it ossifies 
into complacency. I think I can expect to be challenged here. I’ve learned a 
great deal already." He turned to face the dagger-and-planet on the opposite 
wall, and called the roll of absentees. 

"From Mr. Scott, I learned that duty isn’t enough,” he said. "From 
Lieutenant Uhura I learned that anger isn’t enough. From Doctor McCoy, I 
learned that love isn’t enough. And that one was the hardest pill to 
swallow." He turned to Spock. "Marlena Moreau taught me that escape isn’t 
enough, and from you, Mr. Spock, I learned that good intentions aren’t 
enough." He clenched his fist. "But power, Jim. Now that’s something else." 


Kirk was taken aback. "I suppose we have to learn everything by 
experience," he ventured. "But what happens to your counterpart?" 
"He makes his life as a free man," Greene said. "So you see, even if I 


fail, I’ve saved one man, haven’t I?" 
“Captain, the turbulence increases in the center of the storm. § The risk 
increases in direct proportion to the turbulence. I calculate your odds of 


successful transposition at 7,812.987 to one. With every second the odds 
deteriorate.” 

Kirk gave Greene a last handshake. "Or should I kneel now?" 

"Handshake will do," Greene said. "But if you ever return, remember your 
manners." 


“Live long and prosper," Spock said. 

"Success," Greene said. 

Spock pulled at the controls, and Kirk watched the shimmering waters 
close over them. 

x 

The pull of his golden sash on his right hip told Kirk that he was home 
again, at least physically. He relinquished his embrace of the empty air. 

"Someone’s going to the booth for this!" he shouted. 

He drew himself up short. He had promised things would be different from 
here on in, and they would be. 

He himself had been different when he wasn’t strutting and fretting his 
role as Captain James T. Kirk of the J.S.S. Enterprise. When he’d been plain 
Jim Kirk, with Edith, with no Starfleet looking over his shoulder and no 
temptations of power and wealth, they had been heartbreakingly different for a 
moment, but Spock had done his duty when Kirk could not bring himself to do 
it, and he had become Captain Kirk again. 

With Marlena, he had briefly seen the chance to become another Kirk, ina 
world as separate and strange and ultimately inaccessible as Edith’s. 

He straightened. Those Jim Kirks were no further away than a change of 
clothes and a change of circumstances. For all his commander’s power, this 
was the first time he had really felt in charge of his life, and things were 
going to be very different around here. 

He began to unknot his sash. 

A voice came from behind him. "My first official act," it said. 

He turned, and reflexively dropped to one knee, recognizing the robes 
without absorbing the reality of the man enveloped in then. 

Greene raised the phaser. "I’m sorry it has to be this way," he said, 
gulped, closed his eyes and fired. 

Captain James T. Kirk of the J.S.S. Enterprise, whose life had been so 
briefly transfigured by his better angels, was transformed in body as well, in 
a blinding, purifying blast that reduced him to a handful of scattered ash. 

Greene dropped the weapon. "In a better world, perhaps we could have 
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brought him around to our side,” he quavered. "But we have a mission and a 
ship of 400 souls.” 

"The needs of the many--" | 

"Exactly, Spock. Captain Spock. You knew him. Can you believe he could 
have changed?" 

Spock dropped to one knee. Greene offered his ring to kiss. 

"It is only beginning to dawn on me," Spock said, "How easily Humans can 
camouflage themselves to conform to their surroundings." 

x 

The Enterprises peeled off from the edge of the storm in opposite 
directions, a scant leap ahead of the cataclysm. The dove huddled closer to 
the planet, the hawk scared soared outward, spitting a final flurry of photon 
torpedoes and full phaser power at the crippled ship limping in orbit around a 
dead cinder that had once also borne the name Kyrias. 

The Halcyon joined her Federation twin, welding one link of the chain. 

Within the ion cloud, in the very heart of the pit, the second link was 
forged as another brace of starfarers targeted each other’s clear images. 

The Enterprise sensors could not divine causes through the veil, but 
could not evade the effect. 

From the center of the storm came a seething and roiling confusion, then 
a flash of fiery light. The Federation’s Avenger spun out of the cloud ina 
roller coaster loop, hurried thousands of kilometers toward Kyrias’s star. 

"What was that?" Sulu asked himself incredulously, and melted with 
relief as the little vessel righted herself again. 

A dimension away, Sulu observed the detonation with detached curiosity. 
He checked his scanners and confirmed that the Enterprise was well out of 
range of the blast. He focused in on the largest pieces of debris, searching 
for scavenge, and smirked. Without any effort on his own part, he would be 
able to take credit for the destruction of both the Halcyon and the Avenger. 
He made a mental note to request an audience as soon as' possible with the 
Inquisitor, and ask for his due reward. 

He grasped the controls and held the warship steady as a breaking wave of 
ions rolled the Enterprise past the fifth, sixth and seventh planets in the 
system, out toward the edge, where four mysterious tiny miniature stars winked 
avariciously at her in sequence. 

Deep within the empty cathedral, the last of Scott whirled and danced 
across the Argus dominating the engine rooms. The ion wave hit the monster’s 
external sensors, and the false image impressed itself on _ the monster’s 
mechanical nerves, racing to the brain. It responded automatically to the 
lie, shutting down circuit by circuit to avoid overload. 

As the last circuit shut, it sucked in a huge gulp of coolant air witha 
clanking sigh. Scott’s grit entered in the artificial lizard brain, and 
settled in a key synapse, to lodge there. The updrafts buffeted it back and 
forth, eroding the delicate etching of the silicon to an irreparable degree. 
The necrosis spread down the beast’s spinal cord and out to all its 
extremities. 

Daystrom’s monstrous idiot child choked and slowly slipped past the pale 
of cost-benefit analysis and toward the junkheap. All was. blessed silence in 
Scott’s engine room, save for the solemn hum of the impulse panel. 

As the first wave of the cataclysm hit the Enterprise, the second wave 
rumbled in the core of the remaining cloud. 

The crippled Avenger trembled as her engines built rapidly to critical 
mass. The last shard of the dilithium barrier cracked, and boiling matter 
merged with its opposite. 
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The crew of the sister ship hovered at a distance, watching the remnants 
of the storm scatter in the afterblast and kick shut the dimensional door. 

The captain flexed his fingers and wrapped them around the arms of his 
seat, as if to assure himself of their solidity. The science officer could 
tell from the white knuckles that his captain was not convinced. 

"We’re out of it, sir," his navigator told him. 

"Good. Let them fry in their own juice. They’re not our problem," the 
captain said. "Page Sickbay." 

The communications officer complied. 

"Sickbay. Piper," came the chief medical officer’s shaky voice. 

"How are Kev and Janice?" | 

“Conscious and stable," he replied. "But there’s nothing more I can do 
for them here. Recommend detour to the nearest base as soon as possible." 

"Will they be all right?" 

” There was a pause, and Riley’s weak voice took over the frequency. "With 
all due respect, sir," he said. "I think I’d rather have. danced at the 
Karidian Center." 

The captain allowed himself a washed-out smile. He was pleased to find 
Riley in good spirits; but then, of course, his number-one had been’ taken out 
in the concussion of the first phaser blast, before they had established full 
visual-audio contact with the attacking ship. 

"Mark says you’ll be off your feet for a while," the captain said, "and I 
would never presume to question Mark. We’re dropping you off at the first 
base we hit, and checking in for repairs. Lieutenant Commander Vosselaer will 
double for you--" he stammered and recast his sentence. "Mr. Vosselaer will 
take both your post and science until you’re patched up." 

"Everything else all right up there?" 

"We'll all a little shaken," the captain said. 

"Well, take care of yourselves," Riley said dimly "There’s. only one of 
you." 

There is now, thank god, the captain thought. He listened to the hiss of 
a hypo sinking into Riley’s arm several decks below, and the dead air as Riley 
sank into sleep. He swiveled to face the science station. 

"Butch," the science officer said. "Was that us?" 

"T’d like to think it wasn’t," the captain answered uneasily. 

Piper’s voice broke in brusquely on the colloquy. "It was an illusion, 
gentlemen," the doctor said. "Mass hallucination. Probably caused by 
radiation penetrating the shields." | 

"IT accept that explanation," the captain said. "I’ve got to." He signed 
off, and ordered his navigator to plot a course for more familiar, more 
brightly lit territory. 

x 

Almost as soon as Kirk rematerialized on his feet, he was knocked off 
them again. He tumbled onto the transporter room deck and slapped it with his 
palms, reassuring himself of its solidity. He remembered an old childhood 
fable. And the door knocker was his own, and the bedpost was his own, the 
spirits did it all in ‘one night. 

Spock’s familiar voice sounded from a corner of the room. "Bridge, 
report." . 

"Shields holding, sir," Sulu’s voice answered. “Readings indicate the 
shock wave will not reach Kyrias." 

“Report at the usual intervals, Mr. Sulu. Take such protective action as 
you deem necessary and remain in contact with the Kyrians. Spock out." He 
turned from the panel, shifting to keep his feet. 
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The beardless face of Spock startled Kirk for an instant. The presence 
of Moreau startled him even more, but above all he had one pressing question, 
and fired it at Spock. 

"Where is everybody?" he said. “Where is Scotty? Where’s Uhura? 
Where’s Bones?" 

Greene rolled uneasily on the balls of his feet, then his heels. 
"There’s been some doings while you were gone," he informed Kirk. "We had a 
crisis. Mr. Spock handled it." 

"The Tharaq’ah--" 

"Have been driven off," Spock said. "They attempted to take advantage of 
our proximity to Kyrias and our obligation to aid Federation citizens in 
distress. We briefly harbored a spy. The intruder has been disposed of." 

"Where’s McCoy?" Kirk insisted. "I want to see McCoy." 

"He is temporarily incapacitated," Spock said with a trace of discomfort. 
"At the appropriate time I shall arrange--" 

"Now, Spock," Kirk barked. "I want to see him now." 

The door slid open on cue. Scott and Uhura filed in. Spock spoke a few 
low words into the intercom. 

"Scotty," Kirk almost wept. "Uhura. You can’t imagine how glad I am to 
see you.” 

"We’ve had a wee bout, sir," Scott said. 

The door whispered open again, and McCoy crept in, looking as if the 
entire ion storm had come down full on his head. "Sorry we’re late," he said. 

Kirk gave a crazy titter of relief. "I’m glad you’re not late," he said. 

McCoy shook his head. "Rough beam-over, huh?" he said sotto voce to 
Spock. Then he turned back to Kirk. "You’ve got to excuse us. It’s been one 
damned thing after another since you left. These two can go back on duty. As 
for me, I wouldn’t mind a few hours to rest up." 

"What’s wrong with you?" 

"Well, all three of us had the oddest symptoms. Epidemic of paresthesia. 
Goose bumps for no good reason. Scott, then Uhura, then me. I can’t find any 
underlying reason. I’ve got to assume that it’s radiation penetrating the 
shields, all in the mind." 

Kirk came up with his own diagnosis and kept it to himself. 

"Dismissed," he said. "It’s all over." 

The three weary officers turned toward the door again. 

"Doctor McCoy, if you please?" 

McCoy turned. "Make it fast, Spock." 

"Captain," Spock began, "I feel obliged to report that Doctor McCoy 
displayed extraordinary heroism and self-sacrifice, and put himself at 
personal risk to enable us to apprehend the alien intruder." 

"I did what I had to do," McCoy said raggedly. “Let’s let it rest in 
peace." 

"Doctor," Spock said with arched eyebrows, "I only mean to recommend you 
for a commendation. Your willingness to--" 

“Damn it, Spock, drop it!" McCoy thundered. "Of all the moments to 
decide you’re going to be nice to me! I’1ll be in my quarters!" 

He stormed to the door and out. Kirk raised a hand to indicate to Spock 
to excuse the breach and let him go. "He’ll have the commendation," Kirk 
assured him. 

x 

The spires of the reborn Kyrian city glimmered in the mild glow of her 

single humble moon. The tall pillars of crystal and mica-paved byways caught 
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and amplified the little light, umtil the widow’s mite was a treasury 
overspilling with blazing jewels. 

Moreau drew her own pinpoint of flaming light from the bosom of her 
coveralls and held it to the light. It blazed in her palm, mirroring the 
reflected glory of the rising city on the hill. 

She laid down her trowel next to the bucket of feldspar chips. she had 
lugged up and down the mountain all day. She counted herself fortunate to 
have tempered her muscles in so many years of self-defense in the Empire’s 
pitiless regimen of survival. She supposed her counterpart could not have 
summoned the stoic endurance that came to her as second nature. But then, I’m 
not sure I could have done what she did. 

She wiped the mortar off her callused hands, and sat on the rebuilt 
section of the city wall. 

"I don’t think that’s dry yet," came a soft voice behind her. She 
whirled and dropped to one knee. 

He unburied his nose from his eternal book and waved an impatient hand at 
her. "No more of that, remember? I’m a plain old commodore now. Though if I 
haul one more bucket of that stuff up that mountainside, I won’t get any 
older." 

She sat again despite his warning. "Actually, Your Grace, I rather enjoy 
it. I’d forgotten what it’s like." 

"What? Exercise?" 

"No. To care for something bigger than yourself." 

"And don’t forget," he said. "I’m not ‘your grace.’ It’s either 
Commodore or Father, as you prefer." 

"Do you have a preference?" 

"He preferred ’Father.’ Therefore, I’11 take that as the more 
appropriate. It’s going to take some getting used to, but then, that’s what 
we’re here for." He closed the book on his’ thumb. "I’m not sure I’1]] be 
ready by the time they come to pick us up in six months. I’m not sure I’1ll 
ever survive. It’s been a long, long time since I used my hands for anything 
but holding my ring out to be kissed." He sat cross-legged on the brown 
grass, with the book resting on his crossed ankles. "It’s tiring." 

"It’s a good kind of tired," she said. Her smile was. both pleasant and 
rueful, the smile of a woman who could appreciate the simple life by contrast 
and found herself living it by default. 

They gazed past the pinpoint moon to the stars beyond. 

"His uniform is very comfortable," the padre said ankeenaly, “after those 
heavy vestments. Except the shoes. I’m a little small to fill his shoes." 

"You’11 grow into them," she said quietly. "Lieutenant Moreau’s uniform 
doesn’t quite fit me either. I’m not sure it ever will. Not after I found 
out what happened on Argus Six." She knotted her fingers and stared slit-eyed 
at her whitened knuckles. Much as she loved her own Jim, if she were the only 
thing that stood between him and a rabid alien beast twice his size, she would 
run. That her counterpart would wrestle the creature and take the bite, and 
the slow and hideous consequences, for her own captain, not because she loved 
him but because he was a fellow-man who needed help--it seemed almost beyond 
imagining that she could ever pass herself off as such a woman. 

She would have to try. More than her own comfort and concealment 
depended on the effort. The Sigma Delta Chi special reports had already hit 
Earth, and landed with the force of a photon bomb on one particular grief- 
shrouded household in Saskatchewan. In six months, Lieutenant Marlena 
Moreau’s parents would arrive at Starbase Two to witness the miracle. If she 
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could not give them what they wanted, at least, for her counterpart’s sake, 
she could try to give them what they expected. 

She sifted the glistening grit through her fingers, and watched a 
contingent of Kyrian laborers trudge up the slope, each carrying a hod of 
rubble. They might not reassemble their city as pristine as it had been, but 
Moreau knew they would build something just as beautiful in its own way, 
possibly more beautiful for having been raised from the ruins. She could see 
a peculiar kind of grace in a city that had been broken and mended, that a 
perfect, unscarred thing might never attain. 

And as a skilled chemist, she accepted the challenge of turning lead into 
gold. 


She gave a handful of the shining dust to Greene. He scattered it 
absently on the dull grass. His eyes followed the Kyrian laborers up the 
slope. 

Even into the night, they would work with furious intensity. Greene--he 


had even begun to think of himself by that name--supposed the Kyrians’ 
communal brush with death had reminded them of how precious life was, more 
resplendent than their city and how abruptly it might be shattered. Instead 
of cursing their aching muscles, they rejoiced, foreseeing a day when their 
muscles would never ache again. They banked each movement and moment against 
a day when the heavens would fall on them again, and no grace would come, and 
they would be judged on their works alone. 

She reached again into her bosom, and gave him her counterpart’s rosary. 
"It’s a gift," she said. 

"Do you have a text yet for Sunday?” she said. 

"Good question," he said. "It’s my experience that I can make this book 
say anything I want it to say. I was thinking perhaps the story of Cain and 
Abel." 

"I’m not sure how much that one would mean to the Kyrians, 
"Have you considered the parting of the Red Sea?” 

The priest considered the parables. He thumbed through the book, found a 
well-worn scrap tucked in the middle of Ecclesiastes, and unfolded it. "I 
suspect Captain Kirk gave me my homily before he returned to the Empire," he 
said. 

He cleared his throat and began to read. 

“Hunger is real, and so is cold. But sadness is not. It is the sadness 
that will kill you. We all go to bed a little bit hungry every night, but it 
is possible to find peace in sleep knowing you have lived another day and hurt 
no one doing it.” 

She accepted the paper from his hands and skimmed it. 

"And these,” she said, "are the days worth living for." 

* 


et 


she said. 


The Enterprise spiraled out of orbit and pressed past the fifth and sixth 
planets on impulse power. No shadow pressed upon them, and nothing passed 
them save the stray meteorite, which crumbled on contact. She glided, 
pristine and unblemished by her brush with the netherworld, toward the 
outskirts of the system and free space. 

"I can give ye warp speed as soon as we’re past the last planet," Scott 
told his captain. 

"Take your time," Kirk said in a brittle voice. "I’m sure the Gamma Tau 
colonists aren’t waiting on pins and needles." 

McCoy slipped unobtrusively into his usual place at the captain’s left 
elbow. Kirk did not turn to greet him. For the next few days, he suspected, 
it would be painful to look at him, or Scott, or Uhura. The grief he’d felt 
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for their luckless counterparts had passed gradually as they put distance 
between themselves and the site of the breach. What lingered and chilled him 
was the flash of relief he had felt when Spock told him that Evans, a chemist 
to whose name he could not match a face, had been the salt vampire’s one 
victim. His conscience rebuked him bitterly, but he could not see Evans in 
his mind’s eye as much than just one man ina red shirt. Blue, actually. 

"How’s your goosebumps?" Kirk said. 

"Passing," McCoy said. "Minor affliction anyway. You can’t let yourself 
worry about these things; they pass. A man’s got his life to live, after 
ail,” 

"Right," Kirk said. "Bones, about that sabbatical--" 

"Forget it," McCoy said. "Given time, everything passes. A man has got 
his life to live," he repeated firmly. | : 

. Kirk decided not to press the question. 

McCoy leaned over close to his ear. "Jim, I know you’d prefer not to 
talk about your time over there." 

"Correct, Doctor. I don’t badger you about subjects you’d rather not 
discuss. Please return the courtesy." 

"Just one question." 

Kirk sighed; he’d been dreading this. "One." 

"My counterpart," McCoy said. "Was there anything you could do to help 
him?" 

"I’d like to think I helped him," Kirk said. "I believe he’s happier." 

"How did you--" 

"That’s one question," Kirk snapped. "Mr. Sulu, take us out of here. 
Plot a course for the Ceti Alpha system. We have promises to keep." 

Spock turned from his station. "Sir, our orders from Commodore Morrow 
require us to proceed to Gamma Tau regardless." 

"But there’s nothing left there, Mr. Spock," McCoy protested. 

"Then we are ordered to bury the dead," Spock said. "Surely you would 
not deny them the last rites of your race." 

McCoy shook his head. "They deserve that much," he conceded. 

"Subject closed. Mr. Sulu, take us to Gamma Tau by the most direct 
route." 

Spock came down around the railing to stand by Kirk’s other elbow. "Sir, 


I recommend an alternate route. There is reason to believe the Tharaq’ah 
linger in this sector." 
"Of course they do," Kirk said. "They claim it’s theirs. They’re 


absolutely justified. All evidence supports their claim that M-113 is their 
home planet. I say we should let them have it." He settled back in his chair 
and considered the inevitable. 

He foresaw a jubilant entry into the Promised Land, the rebuilding of 
ruins, a few brief days or weeks of shining prosperity. Then the sea would 
close over their heads. He imagined twelve hundred salt vampires writhing, 
shriveling and dying behind the half-built walls of their new Jerusalem, as 
the plague feasted on one after another of them with the same ruthlessness 
they had shown to their Human prey. 

His dark half wrestled with his better angel. Rear Admiral Greenberg 
would have insisted on warning them, even if they bore the mark of Cain, lest 
the mark fall on him, too. 

The wrestling match ended. Rear Admiral Greenberg had said so many words 
of wisdom that it was easy enough to choose the credo to suit his 
inclinations, even the darkest of them. 
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"Let them have the planet," he said. "I would never think of interfering 
with the right of independent beings to find their own destiny." 

And to each what he deserves. 

Kirk looked again at the screen. He saw the objects of his hatred, the 
four Tharaq’ah ships, winking stars that receded quickly into the starfield at 
the approach of the great silver bird. We must really put the fear of God 
into our enemies, he thought. 

"Clearing the last planet now, sir," Scott said. "Entering free space." 
He lad one hand on one side of the panel. The other hovered over the warp 
drive activation. "Say the word." 

"Engag e! " 


To Gather 
tones Together 


A grainy tongue licked into the sodden upper of the commodore’s abandoned 
boot, deeper with each onslaught of the tide, and with each ebb it burrowed 
deeper into the crimson crystalline sands of the alien beach. By the time the 
sun faded and the planet’s several spectral moons manifested in the sky, the 
boot would be completely buried, perhaps for some archaeologist from an 
equally strange and distant world to disinter and wonder on the nature of the 
being who had crafted it. 

The commodore watched the boot disappear, and each lap of the sand and 
water drew a sheet over his footprints until the beach was smooth again as if, 
were it not for his own presence, Morrow would have believed nobody had ever 
walked that path. 

He picked up a stone and skimmed it into the _ surf. Its plink-plink 
across the breakers beat a counter-rhythm to the chip of stone on the far side 
of the dunes. 

Morrow took his other boot and heaved it into the water after the stone. 
Atop the dune, the old man and the woman watched it borne on the waves in a 
stately cadence back toward the beach. 

The commodore beckoned to them, and they slid down the dune. He made a 
footprint again, and again the implacable waves erased it. 

"Mira, is the stone finished yet?" Morrow said. 

"All but the date," Lieutenant Romaine replied. 

“Perhaps we should leave the date off," her companion suggested. "You 
never know about these things." 
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"Phil, don’t tell me you think they could still be alive out there," 
Morrow said. 

"You believe they’re dead, then," Boyce said. 

"IT don’t want to,” Morrow said. | 

The surgeon laid a paternal hand on the commodore’s shoulder. "If they 
were here, they’d tell you that they accepted the risks, and now it’s our turn 
to accept the consequences. They’d tell you not to grieve." 

"If you can do that, you’re better than I am," Romaine said. 

"No, I’m no better," Boyce said. "Perhaps I can’t help but be a little 
worse." He and Morrow took turns skipping stones into the sea and watching 
them fly, soar, and inevitably sink. "I keep thinking I’ve seen the last of 
this place," Boyce said. "Then it’s back to the garden for another ceremony. 
I keep thinking it’ll get easier, that I’1l become brave, or at least nunb. 
It never happens." Bitterness shoaled in his voice. "Damn your garden 
anyway, Morrow. Nothing grows there but tombstones." 

A chorus of a hundred voices gathered to a distant thunder. A dozen 
Human accents, another dozen sounds beyond the range of any Human larynx, 
throaty Taurine growls to brittle Antarean trills, all the voices of Starbase 
Two and the myriad worlds united in labor there, melted into a_ single throat. 
Tongues that had never known a_ consonant wrapped themselves around the 
invocation, the lipless beat time gravely with appendages and lent their 
telepathic yearnings. The hymn rose up to the stars, rampant in defiance. 

"Eternal Father," the merged voices sang, “strong to save--" 

The three picked up at the chorus, then joined in the second, third and 
fourth verses. 

Romaine let her voice trail off. Boyce dropped into silence as well as 
the concluding stanza split the air. Morrow filled his lungs with spray and 
ozone, and carried through to the coda. 

"O hear our plea, in deepest space, for comrades of each alien race," 
Morrow intoned. "A-men." 

"Amen, indeed," Boyce said. "As if God cared. I can’t believe they 
could be dead. If there’s a God, how could He allow it? Any God who would 
allow such a thing to happen, I’d rather go to Hell than bow down and worship 
Him," he said. 

Then the doctor scaled the dune again. He stood a moment, a black scar 
on the sky, and dropped behind the dune. Romaine, and the barefoot Morrow, 
followed. 

On the other side of the dune, where a scraggly apron of brush and dune | 
grass skirted the edge of the grove, a young officer gilded with stone dust 
laid down his mallet and chisel as he saw them descend. 

"Almost done, sir," he said, and hawked up stone dust and phlegm. 

"Next time, wear your respirator," Boyce told him. 

"I hope there won’t be a next time," the young man said. 

"Don’t fool yourself," Boyce said. "There will bea next time, anda 
next time after that, and a next time after the next time. You’]l] never lack 
for work, young fellow. Starfleet will see to that." He polished the 
inscription with his finger. 

"You’11 have to call anend to it pretty soon," the youth said. “The 
garden’s only just so big, and it’s end-to-end with stones and plaques 
already. There’s no more room unless you bring them down here with this one, 
and this one’s in a bad place as itis, right down almost to the water’s 
edge." 

"I think it’s a fine place," Morrow said. "The sea to keep them 
company." 
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"You’11 have to be content with it here, sir," the stonemason said. "I 
can’t move it. It’s more fragile than it looks. I couldn’t take a neutronium 
drill to it, and even with the chisel, it’s so fragile that one tiny slip, and 
the whole thing’s ruined." | 

Morrow absorbed himself in the panorama of sky and dunes. "It’s so 
unspoiled," he said. "They stood apart in their lifetimes, I guess it’s only 
right they stand apart now. I think they would have liked it here, 
definitely." 

“We’]] never know," Boyce said. "They died for this place, and our right 
to stand here, and never saw it." 

"They saw it in their hearts," Romaine insisted. 

Boyce knelt and took up the chisel and mallet. "Mind if I put in my two 
cents’ worth? I knew some of them." | 

Morrow motioned to him to proceed. He had witnessed the weary, heartsick 
ritual too many times. Boyce needed to invest the ache of his muscles in the 
stone, as he had already invested his heartache, and let the physical pain 
serve as local anesthetic for the grief. 

"A rock in the sand," Boyce whispered as he toiled. “They gave us 
everything they had, and we gave them back a rock inthe sand. An empty 
tomb." : 

"I’d like to plant something here," Romaine said. "Something cool and 
green in all this red." : 

"Forget it," the youth said. "Nothing grows in sand." 

Boyce halted in mid-blow. "Tell that to Starfleet," he said. "Starfleet 
sows all its seed in sand. For a brief time, it does grow. I’ve seen an Iowa 
red cedar grow in the sand, boy, and an African ebony, side by side. I saw 
thistle thatches and a magnolia, and even a Vulcan sekcha. Palms and gingkos 
and weeping willows and many more. Side by side, fora brief time, growing 
and flowering and bearing fruit." He leaned against the stone. "And one 
typhoon topples them all and sweeps them out with the driftwood, and it’s as 
if nothing ever grew here at all.” 

"Death is always hard," Romaine said. 

"I’m a doctor,".Boyce said. "Death and I are old acquaintances. I fully 
expect to meet him someday myself. We’ve worked out a modus vivendi, pardon 
the term. I can accept their deaths. What I can’t accept is the stupid, 
senseless, criminally negligent way they died!" Boyce threw down the tools. 
"Not in battle. Not in bed. Not age, not disease, not even through their own 
mistakes or bad luck. Lieutenant Romaine, these people died because somebody . 
somewhere sat behind a desk, and looked at all the data, and knew--Anenw-he 
was about to make a mistake. And he went ahead and made it anyway, knowing 
that these people might die. But he’s made the same mistake before, over and 
over again, and every time Lady Luck has cut him some slack. He figures if 
they didn’t die last mistake, or the mistake before, they’ll be lucky again. 
He’s wrong. He’s sent them out once too often to the wrong place at the wrong 
time in the wrong craft." 

Morrow blushed at the braid on his sleeves, clasped his hands behind his 
back, and accepted the acid in his face. 

"They died," Boyce said, "because some bureaucrat sat on some other 
bureaucrat who sat on some other bureaucrat. Everybody was looking at 
schedules and timetables and subcontracts and appropriations and publicity 
value and a hundred other factors. Somebody decided those were more important 
than those lives, gambled and lost. Somebody--but now the deed’s done, nobody 
will admit to knowing who that somebody was. A handful of ashes drifting in 
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space, a rock in the sand, and a lot of pointing fingers shifting the blame. 
That’s what we have." 

"I’d like to think they left us more than that," Romaine said. "I’d like 
to think there was some reason." 

"So would I. I could accept almost any reason you offer me, except the 
one I keep winding up with, which is the shortsighted stupidity of Starfleet 
and the brute indifference of the universe!" 

"You’re right, then," she flared. "The universe is indifferent. The 
elements don’t care. Facts: how they died, when they died, where they died. 
Why is not the universe’s province. It’s ours. Their deaths have as little, 
or as much meaning as we choose to give them. I believe that even if the 
beach is barren now, it matters that something did grow." 

She took the tools, struck a few finishing touches on the stone, and 
handed them back to Boyce. 

"Believe what you want, Mira," Boyce said. "It won’t bring them back." 

He struck one final blow. 

The monument cleft cleanly down the center, splitting the epitaph. The 
last rays of the sunset caught the jagged facets of the ragged rock-face, then 
winked out, like the sudden snuffing of candles. 

"One tinv slip, and the whole thing’s gone," the young stonecarver said. 

Morrow scanned the horizon again. "We have to get back,” he said. "We 
have the annual Challenger wreath-laving in the Cochrane chapel." He offered 
his hand to Romaine. "But first let’s have one walk on the beach for the poor 
devil, since he never got to take it himself." 

The last light trailed the foursome down the bleeding sands, and far 
beyond the rim of green, above the garden, the stars paraded, waiting to 
receive visitors, conquerors and sacrifices with equal unconcern. 


Limeinlhy. flight 


"There were a million worlds; they contained all the past and all the 
future. Time was a matter of choice, if you were free. Every age was 
simultaneous upon the earth. 

--Paul Theroux, O-Zone 


“Wherever you go, there you are." 
--Ear] MacRausch, screenwriter 
The Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai in 
the Eighth Dimension 
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Captain Kirk tried to inject a happy-go-lucky bounce into his step as he 
entered the briefing room. A glance at the fatigue-lined faces of his senior 
officers told him they weren’t buying any false optimisn. 

After five days, they’d seen all of Kirk’s morale-boosting tricks, short 
of his ordering them all to their feet to sing a rousing chorus of the 
Starfleet Academy Alma Mater. The captain considered the option briefly, but 
decided no disaster would made him desperate enough to coax Spock to sing. 

He reached across the table to the computer terminal, swung it to face 
his chair, and sat down. ' 

“Captain’s log, stardate unknown," Kirk dictated. He turned to his chief 
engineer. "It is on line, isn’t it?" | 

"Aye," Scott said. "That much, I can give ye. But keep it short, 
please. Don’t squander words." : 

"One short entry, to bring us up to date. When we reach Starbase Two-- 
and I promise vou I’1ll get us there--if there are gaps in the log, Morrow and 
Tyler will have mv head." He turned back to the machine again and resumed 
the slightly pompous oratorial tone he reserved for official pronouncements. 
"Captain James T. Kirk recording. We have managed to escape the ambush laid 
for us by the Tharaq’ah Alliance, op. cit. log entry of 7763.74," he said. 
“Though we suffered only one casualty among our crew--" 

"Poor Evans," Doctor McCoy said. “But his dying when he did probablv 
saved the rest of us." 

"The Enterprise took grievous blows, from without and within," Kirk 
continued. “Not only were we battered by plasma blasts from a nine-vessel 
Tharaq’ah fleet, we were the victim of a saboteur, who entered our vessel via 
the shuttlecraft Hawking in the guise of a survivor of the Colony Gamma Tau 
attack that brought us to this sector in the first place." 

"The creature’s disguise was perfect," Spock said. "Unfortunately for 
Evans--and in the long run for it as well--it got hungry." 

Spock leaned forward to direct his comments to the computer and to the 
chief surgeon. "Until then, we had no knowledge of what a Tharaq’ah might be 
or look like. Once we found Evans and autopsied him, we realized that, 
contrarv to Starfleet records, the Tharaq’ah were indeed a known race. We met 
them four years ago, though only one individual, and did not know at that time 
that it was a Tharaq’ah, or even that there might be more of them somewhere in 
the galaxy." | 

"The saboteur did its work well," Kirk said. 

“We were skewered like a squab on a spit," Scott said. 

"Surrounded and trapped in three dimensions, we took a gamble on escaping 
through the fourth, via our notorious ‘slingshot effect’," Kirk said. "We 
failed miserably. The saboteur had bollixed up our warp drive. Everything 
blew out; we went into massive imbalance, and plunged into a wormhole, from 
which we escaped only through another of Mr. Scott’s miracles." 

"I canna tell how long we were in there,” Scott said, "but it’s got to 
have set a record.” 

"In short," Kirk said, "we have endured a journey that must rank for 
sheer horror with Dante’s excursion into the Inferno." 

"Show-off," McCoy said. "You never read it." 

Kirk chuckled for the first time in five days. McCoy smiled wanly. A 
grim, laughing-on-the-gallows-steps chuckle it may have been, but it was still 
a laugh. McCoy had tried every pill, potion, irradiation, massage and 
injection in his materia medica. Maybe Kirk was on the mend. 

“Doctor McCoy is correct,” Kirk said. "I blush to say I haven’t. I will 
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have the chance now, though, since we are boldly going nowhere. For five days 
now, wé have gone nowhere, and I don’t anticipate any abrupt change in plans." 

"In Human parlance," Spock said, "we are dead in the water." 

"Slang doesn’t sit well on you," McCoy said. "Stick to logic." 

"And don’t waste time," Scott said. "Those dilithium crystals are 
melting as we speak." 

Kirk gave the terminal a petulant shove, spinning it 180 degrees to face 
Scott. "All right then," he said," you sum up." 

“Lieutenant Commander Montgomery Scott here," Scott droned, so low and 
rapid that his precis sounded to Kirk like the hum:of Highland bees. "We are 
damaged far beyond my ability to repair with the tools at hand. Backup power 
sufficient to maintain life support and essential services for one more 
standard week. Three decks entirely shut down. Shields minimal. All 
services on as-needed basis. No. shuttlecraft capacity; all hooked into the 
battery to drain. Galley cut, rationing in effect. Quadruple bunking of 
enlisted men, double bunking of officers--" 

"Don’t remind me," McCoy said, rolling his eyes toward Spock. 

"Do we need the whole tale of woe?" Kirk said, and tilted the terminal 
back toward himself. "Message buoy launched toward Starbase Two from the 
wormhole. Through some miracle, it reached its destination, and we have been 
notified that a repair detail experienced in the MK-IX heavy cruiser design 
and conversant specifically with the Enterprise has been dispatched." 

"We’re in for a_ long wait," Scott said. "There’s no such animal within 
three weeks of Starbase Two. Even Commander Conran is stationed across at the 
Perseids, a good month off. We’1ll have to start the lottery." 

"I’m not ready to start putting people on ice yet. We’1ll hold out," Kirk 
said. He switched off the log. 

"About time," Scott said. "Those crystals must be dam’ near jelly." 

McCoy stood and stretched methodically, flexing wrists, elbows, and 
shoulders in turn with a little grunt of surprise, as if he’d forgotten the 
limbs could be moved at all. "Pity that’s over with," he said. "Now I have 
to go back to Sickbay and listen to a dozen more psychosomatics." 

"Better to be busy than doin’ nothing," Scott said. 

"You want my job?" the doctor answered. "I almost wish they really were 
sick. I can set a broken leg. But healing a broken spirit is your job, Jim. 
You’re the captain." 

"What can I do?" Kirk snapped. "I can’t tie a tow. line to the primary 
hull and drag her in like a sled dog, can I?" . 

"No need to shout," McCoy said. "I’m not criticizing you. Neither is 
anvone else. You’ve got the best crew in the fleet, and nobody’s even hinted 
they thought you’ve done less than your best.” 

"Your crew thrives on crisis," Spock observed. "Forced inactivity must 
take its toll on them. Fortunately, I have no emotions to turn inward to 
wreak havoc upon my health. But I can see manifested in the crew’s literal 
dis-ease a worry that, best captain in the fleet though you may be, the 
Enterprise may in fact be ina situation so grave that not even you can 
extricate her." 

"They handled the wormhole fine," McCoy said. “It’s the hurry-up-and- 
wait that’s getting to then." 

"Could it be the Tharag’ah again?" Kirk said. 

"They are powerful telepaths," Spock said. “However, they are mere 
chameleons. They can no more project their illusions than such a reptile 
could change the color of my shirt." 
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"And besides, a hundred crewmen with headaches and stomachaches and God 
knows what all?" McCoy said. "If I had the power to cloud minds, I’d find a 
better way to use it than giving migraines to a dozen ensigns." 

"They’re bored," Scott said. "I don’t blame them either. So am I." 

Kirk shrugged. "They also serve who only stand and wait. And wait, and 
wait, and wait. Anyone for polyglot scrabble?" 

"Absolutely not," McCoy said. "Or tridimensional chess. Or aerobaffle. 
Or poker. Or fizzbin." He drummed the table. "Nor am I. interested in going 
down to the gym and letting you throw me on the floor a couple dozen times in 
the name of recreation. Enough, finis,. I am recreated to death." 

"I closed off the gym this morning anyway," Scott said. 

"Great. That a good fifty more crewmen I can expect to see knocking on 
the sickbay door with ’mysterious illnesses.’" 

"If you’re looking for something to keep you busy, Bones, I could order 
you confined to quarters, with your roommate," Kirk said. "It would keep you 
occupied." | 

"Captain," Spock said, "I fail to see what J have done to deserve--" 

“Where’s that scrabble set?" McCoy said. 

"Funny you should ask. I left it in the corridor. I was afraid you’d 
run screaming at the sight of it." 

As Kirk made for the door, McCoy folded his arms on the table and cradled 
his head in them. 

"I shall abstain from this round," Spock said. "I have several problems 
in particle physics with which to divert myself." 

"Coward," McCoy said. 

"Y’might as well play," Scott said. "We have a deal of time to kill." 

"Your estimate is pessimistic," Spock said. “There is at least one 
person with qualifications quite as good as Conran’s, perhaps the best in the 
fleet other than your own, and unless I am much mistaken she operates from 
Starbase Two." 

"She?" Scott said. "You don’t mean--" 

“If she cannot repair the Enterprise, then the ship cannot be repaired," 
Spock said. "She is the logical person to offer the assignment to, and it 
would be most unlike her to refuse." 

Scott laughed, not with the reedy, halfhearted hoot he had mustered to 
try to rally the morale of his idle, stranded engineering crew. This sound 
billowed from his diaphragm as if the entire galaxy could be shaken from its 
equilibrium by the ring of that laugh. 

McCoy did not lift his head, but he took the laugh as a good omen. A 
laugh like that had to betoken better times ahead. Kirk began to lay out the 
game tiles. 

* 


Ensign Grayson siphoned the last of the ingredients into his hypospray, 
and shook it to blend the colors of the compound. McCoy had cautioned him: 
“Never fewer than three colors, or they’1l catch on to what you’re up to, and 
never more than six, or they’1l panic." He wondered idly if his fiancee had 
awakened for third-shift duty yet, and sincerely hoped that she had not, or 
that at least she would not come down to Sickbay. 

Uhura swung her legs off the bed, and clutched the flimsy gauze gown over 
her breast. "It’s cold in here," she said. "May I please dress now, Doctor?" 

He was tempted to tell her no. "I think I’ve accomplished everything I 
can do for you without more sophisticated equipment," he said. The 
examination had been long, and though only a minor inconvenience to Uhura, a 
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roiling agony of barely reined raw concupicence for him. But he had seen 
McCoy and Chapel and M’Benga strip that lithe body and poke and prod and 
inspect and inject and measure it, with the businesslike detachment of 
mechanics, barely even aware of who was on the table. 

"I hope you didn’t mind the inconvenience," he continued, keeping his 
eyes carefully focused on her face. "Having to check the pulse and heartbeat 
and all without the scans." 

"Oh, that’s all right," she cooed. "You have gentle hands. No 
discomfort at all. You did a fine job. Why, I feel better for having talked 
to you." 

"Well, you sure brightened up my day, too, Lieutenant," Grayson said, and 
blushed. And the worst part is, she’s a department head, and I’m a measly 
intern. He pressed the hypospray against her arm. "This won’t hurt a bit," 
he said. It won’t help either. Some medical education I’m getting, mixing 
saline solution and sugar pills and dosing them with false cheerfulness. 

Uhura fished under the examining table for her uniform, and slipped it 
over her head and smoothed it down in one fluid motion. Grayson blushed; the 
abbreviated tunic charted her contours more precisely and enticingly than had 
the loose wisp of a gown. 

“Next time you come in, Lieutenant, it might be better if Doctor McCoy or 
Doctor M’Benga saw to you," he said. "No offense, but sometimes’ the doctor- 
patient rapport, well, it’s, ah, this is damn awkward." 

"T understand," she said. "Sometimes the chemistry just isn’t right?" 

"Well, they’re fully certified and all. I’m just in training." 


"What I came for," Uhura said quietly, "you can give me just as well as 
they can. What I need to feel better, nobody can give me." She swung her 
legs off the table. "Tea anda placebo or two--yes, I can guess what’s in 


those hypos, Ensign--a little attention, a bit of kindness, a chance to climb 
out of the rut, that helps. But I’m never going to feel really well until I 
get my board back. I feel like a deaf-mute. I have no purpose. =I look at 
the Enterprise and I think of Snow White lying in her glass coffin after 
eating the poisoned apple." 

"Well, let’s hope Captain Kirk kisses the beautiful princess awake," 
Grayson said. "If anyone can do it, he can, and he hasn’t failed us yet." I 
hope. 

"Thank you, Doctor Grayson," Uhura said. "I needed to hear that." She 
darted to his side and planted a spontaneous kiss on his cheek. His face ran 
through all the colors of the spectrum like the death throes of a dolphin. 

"I’d better get back to not-working," she said. "As you were." 

She smiled slyly, and was gone. Grayson resumed breathing. 

* 


A nauseous mustiness assailed Kirk as he clambered to the last rung of 
the scaling ladder, grabbed it, swung under and dismounted to the hangar deck. 
For a cadet who always preferred wrestling to gymnastics, not bad, not bad at 
all, he thought. He noticed a spot of grime on the right breast of his dress 
uniform and rubbed at it with his palm. Instead of removing the spot, he 
managed to grind it in deeper, spreading it into a lopsided mockery of the 
insignia over his heart. 

“Look out below," McCoy’s voice echoed from the shaft. 

Kirk moved aside, still pawing at the ruined shirt. McCoy slid halfway 
down the side of the ladder like an old-fashioned fireman’s pole, and made a 
three-point landing on the deck seven feet below: one foot, one hand, and one 
buttock. "Whoo," he said as he attained his feet. "Next time I try flying 
without a ship, somebody remind me I’m not as young as I used to be." 
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"Well, you can’t turn back the clock," Kirk said. 

Scott’s foot poked warily from the shaft, feeling for the bottom rung. 
"We need more lighting in here," he said. "O’course, when we get the lift 
back on line for good, we’ll hardly be needing the ladder any more anyway." 

McCoy surveyed his commanding officer from top to toe and back. "Jim," 
he said solemnly, "you look like an Altair VII mudbaby." 

Scott still hung half-on, half-off the ladder, unwilling to drop and 
unable to perch. "None of us will look much better," he said. "I canna help 
the muck, it accumulates. And without the sonic blasters, I canna keep her 
spit-and-polish, now can I?" 

"Try a mop, then," Kirk said irritably. "Swabbing the deck is one of the 
fine old hallowed traditions of the navy." 

"Really?" McCoy said. "I thought they were rum, sodomy and the lash. 
And at the risk of taking a dose of the ’cat’ for insubordination, may I 
respectfully suggest, Captain sir, that you stop rubbing your shirt.” 

Kirk dropped his hands to his sides. 

"Very un-captainly," McCoy said. "Just pretend it isn’t there, and if 
she notices, she’ll-be the one to be embarrassed." 

Scott finally dropped from the ladder, clumsily but without injury. He 
hastened from the mouth of the shaft, and Spock dropped through, bypassing the 
last three rungs and landing on both feet squarely with just a flex of the 
knees to absorb the shock. 

Scott produced a bosun’s whistle. Kirk held up a cautioning hand. 
"Before we roll out the welcome mat," the captain said, "let’s get a positive 
ID. Can you get me a visual?” 

"I suppose I could get ye a glimpse. Any longer than two minutes, and 
I’ll have to cut off power somewhere else to feed the monitor." 

"A glimpse will be plenty. I just need to make sure the vessel we’re 
taking in tow really is the Jcarus," Kirk said. "Not even the Trojans could 
have been duped into taking in two wooden horses. And I’ve always sided with 
the Greeks, myself." 

Scott. fiddled with dials and knobs, and at last the screen on the 
observation deck glowed dimly with a bulbous outline. 

"That’s no horse, wooden or.otherwise," McCoy said. "Don’t ask me what 
it is.” 

"That doesn’t look like anything Starfleet ever built," Kirk said, 
gawking at the fuzzy image of the gargoyle ship. 

"She has evidently modified it extensively," Spock said. 

"That’s for sure," Scott said. "It’s way too big for the hangar deck. 
She’1l have to ride the travel pod in." 

“That doesn’t look like a Starfleet ship to me," Kirk repeated, “and I’m 
not sure I want to invite whoever’s driving it to board my ship. Is that, or 
is that not, the Icarus?" 

Scott stared at the screen with aAnieat ton and horror by turns. "She’s 
decked out with more gewgaws that an Orion dancer," he conceded, "but 
underneath it all, she’s the Jcarus, all right." | 

Kirk pondered on the image a moment more. "Dispatch travel pod," he 
said. Scott whisked the image from the screen and - redirected the energy to 
launching the pod. "It’s certainly a revolutionary design concept," the 
captain mused. 

"It’s ugly as sin," Scott said. 

"Isn’t that a matter of taste?" McCoy said. 

"Some things are absolute," Scott said, “and that is absolutely the 
ugliest--" : 
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"A ship need not be beautiful to be efficient," Spock said. 

Scott stood his ground fiercely. "An’ there’s absolutely no reason 
anything can’t be designed to be both beautiful and efficient. Why, the 
lady’s own architecture is proof of that. The guid Lord knew what he was 
about when he built her, for certain." 

"You know her too, Scotty?" Kirk said. "I knew she and Spock were old 
shipmates. But when did you serve with her?" 

"On the Enterprise. Where else?" Scott said. "Maiden voyage, under 
Bobby April. We’ve not crossed paths in awhile, but we. . .we go back a 
ways,’ he said. , 

"Then I suppose you are qualified to make a positive identification?" 

"I’d know her anywhere," Scott said fervently. 

"Just to make sure, I’ll run a few tests on her," McCoy said. 

"Ye will not," Scott said indignantly. "She’l1l be treated with the 
respect she deserves. No matter what kind of dragon she’s riding in on." 

"The ship may not be beautiful, but I have no doubt it mirrors its 
designer in all other respects," Spock said. Kirk silently thanked his first 
officer for breaking up the squabble. "The Jcarus, whatever its aesthetic 
failings, is almost certainly the most compact, most powerful, most efficient 
and most fully equipped ship in Starfleet. She would allow it to be nothing 
less." | 

"She sounds like a cross between the M-5 computer and God," McCoy said. 
"With a touch of Captain Bligh. And I don’t trust anybody who won’t tell us 
her name." 

"That is her name, for all practical purposes," Spock said. "I have 
never heard anybody call her anything other than ’Number One.’" 

"Her parents must’ve had an odd sense of humor.” 

"Ask her younger sister about her parents," Spock said. "Nurse Chapel." 

"Aha. Then Christine will tell me what her name is." 

An alarm sounded to warn the officers to close the airlock. Less than a 
week before, the clamor had rung across the deck like the triumphant cry of 
returning warriors, to welcome back the Hawking and its treacherous cargo. 
Now, on half-power and sounding through wrecked speakers, it reminded Scott of 
a drowning cat. 

He threw back his shoulders and sucked in his stomach. dHere’s hoping she 
can make something of this'‘sorry hulk, he thought. He held his breath and 
hoped the bubble of atmosphere around himself and his comrades would hold just 
long enough to get the pod inside. 

The port half of the hangar door jerked slowly open. The starboard side 
of the clamshell had been glued shut by a Tharaq’ah plasma blast. The tiny 
pod slipped around the obstruction and gingerly set down on the deck, as if 
reluctant to touch something so filthy. If Scott had possessed a cloak, he 
would have spread it for his lady fair, but all he could do was search for 
lame excuses for the sad state of his Mterprise. 

The engineer winced as the port door creaked back into position. The 
officers remained lined up at attention in the airlock, faces smudged and 
shirts soiled like so many worn-out ragdolls in the back of a child’s closet, 
for minute after interminable minute. Scott finally whipped out his 
communicator, and chattered angrily at his subordinates in the control room 
overhead until the door shivered into place, tight enough to begin to bring 
the air pressure back up and Scott’s blood pressure back down. 

"We look like a bunch of cadets," Scott muttered darkly. 

"Scotty, this isn’t life or death," Kirk said. 

"Y’don’t know Number One," the engineer replied. 
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"I think this is one visit I’m never going to forget," McCoy said. 

“I trust Number One will make allowances for our difficulties of late," 
Spock said. 

Scott shook his head again. "She used to keep it white-glove clean," he 
said, and fell to muttering words Kirk hadn’t realized the engineer knew, much 
less used. 

"Shhh!" Kirk said. He pointed to a light on the control panel flickering 
dyspeptic green. A woozy computerized voice advised them it was safe to open 
the airlock and adjourn to the hangar deck. 

"On top of everything, it sounds like someone’s been pouring your good 
scotch into that computer," McCoy told Scott. 

"If you were in the shape the Enterprise is in, you’d drink, too," Kirk 
said. "Heads up, eyes right. Scotty, pipe her aboard." 

The four filed onto the deck. Scott’s whistle rent the air. 

The seemingly seamless flank of the travel pod bulged, and a gull-wing 
door erupted noiselessly. Number One hatched out of her mechanical chariot 
with all the poise of Queen Helen cracking out of Leda’s egg. 

Kirk began to try to size her up, but found his thoughts wandering, 
wondering how she might be sizing him up. He’d heard rumors in the higher 
echelons, always patched at him aslant and with a twist, that Number One had 
been Christopher Pike’s real choice to take the Enterprise when he was boosted 
to fleet captain. He had even seen the rough-draft, never-sealed duty order 
placing him in command of the Christa, a perfectly adequate science vessel as 
such smaller craft might go, but hardly the Enterprise. He had never 
reconstructed the chain of events that placed Number One in command of the 
Icarus, a prototype ship with a crew of one, and himself on the Enterprise. 
He had not tried too hard, for fear of getting answers that could be truer 
than they were flattering. He had never asked Fleet Captain Pike point-blank, 
and with Pike’s accident and permanent vacation on Talos IV, he had lost any 
chance to ask. 

She had the rank, the twin gold bands flanking a broken strip of gold 
marking her as Kirk’s equal, at least officially. Her reputation preceded 
her, and even if Kirk did not trust to rumor, he trusted the opinions of Scott 
and Spock as to her command capabilities and raw intelligence. 

And if starships were handed out as beauty contest trophies, Kirk would 
have given her a thousand. The features were delicately balanced, perfectly 
in harmony, like an elegant equation or one of Spock’s stately, grave Vulcan 
dirges strummed out on the lytherette. Kirk searched her face for some hint 
of passion; nostalgia at returning, mourning for the ship’s fallen-angel 
state, resentment of his own status as possible usurper. He saw nothing but 
pure composure, the regal calm of a Nile cat-goddess carved in plaster. 

McCoy glanced sideways at Kirk, hoping to take a cue from him. The 
doctor found his perspective wavering. How old IS she? he thought. Jf she 
was Pike’s first officer, she’s got to be at least 45. And she’s a full 
commander, but I never served under any commander who looked like her, and 
that’s probably a blessing. He suspected she might have been born looking 
exactly as she did at that instant, and would look the same 45 years, or 145 
years, after; that she had not been born at all, in fact, but sculpted, and by 
a Pygmalion with enough of a sense of mischief to animate the cold marble 
without turning it to warm, passionate flesh. 

Kirk having failed him, McCoy glanced at Scott. He frowned on seeing the 
unsuppressed, slightly daffy smile on the engineer’s face. It confirmed for 
McCoy that Number One probably had not changed in several years, if ever, and 
moreover, as far as Scott was coricerned, she had clearly never looked better. 
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That doesn’t look like his standard welcome for fellow technicians, McCoy 
thought. Jf it’s what I think it is, we may be in worse trouble than anything 
the Tharaq’ah dished out. 

Spock met Number One gaze for gaze, posture equally formal and rigid to 
her own, with barely a trace of recognition beyond a slight tilt of the head. 
He offered her the Vulcan salute. She returned it. They brushed fingertips 
lightly, then returned to attention. 

‘Permission to come aboard, Kirk," Number One said. Her tone was so 
even, so perfectly modulated and stripped of emotion, that Kirk was tempted to 
shove her back into the pod and tell her to come back in and try to muster 
some enthusiasm. Then he recalled that at one time he had _ been prone to 
mistake Spock’s own composure for contempt, and granted the request. 

"I’m sorry we couldn’t arrange more pleasant circumstances, or a more 
formal reception," Kirk said. "The Tharaq’ah had other ideas." 

But she had already left his side, and was pacing the circumference of 
the hangar deck. Kirk waved his officers to remain at ease, . and scurried off 
after her. She stopped at a stain on the wall, ran her finger through the 
smudge and sniffed it. "It is well you did not destroy the evidence by 
Cleaning the area," she said. "A wise move on Scotty’s part. Definitely 
plasma blast. The weaponry of the Tharaq’ah has not advanced, any more than 
has their anti-social nature." 

"How do you know what the Tharaq’ah weapons are?" Kirk said. "The 
Enterprise is the only ship that’s ever met a Tharaq’ah, and the first time we 
didn’t even realize what we had on our hands was a Tharaq’ah." 

"T have been stationed in this sector for two years," Number One said. 
"I know everything here; everything knows me. I am charged to explore, and 
that is what I do." She shrugged, and stalked on across the deck, Kirk in 
pursuit. 

Number One gestured to a heap of slag butted up against the inside of the 
stuck hangar door. "The Hawking? Or is it the Galileo? I note at least two 
shuttlecraft missing." She ran a hand down the side of the twisted, fused 
wreck as if trying to soothe the fever of a dying friend. ‘And not plasma 
blasts here. Kirk, what were flammables doing on a shuttlecraft? Regulations 
specify no flammables on shuttles unless double-sealed." 

"The flammable in the Hawking was a bomb, Commander," Kirk said. "I 
could have tried to appraise the Tharaq’ah of the regulation, but I doubt they 
would have listened." 

"Then where is the Galileo? I don’t see any trace of her." 

"We lost her the first year out," Kirk said. 

"How many shuttles have you lost in four years?" Number One said. Kirk 
read an implied reproach in the very lack of inflection in her voice. 

"T didn’t lose the Galileo," Kirk said testily. "Mr. Spock did." 

"Not that it matters," she said, and paced on, Kirk tagging along behind 


her. 

"No trace of blood. Casualties?" 

"One," Kirk said. "But the death occurred in Sickbay." 

Her brows merged into an angry slash. "Who?" she said. 

"A Yeoman Evans, chemist first class," Kirk said. The brows relaxed 
again. "We found him dead in a closet, with every trace of salt sucked out of 
his body." 

Number One nodded. 

"That told us all we needed to know," Kirk said. "We’d already seen 


every trick in this creature’s bag. We managed to maneuver it into making one 
fatal error." 
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"Tricking a Tharaq’ah is quite an accomplishment, Kirk. I should like to 
know your secret." 

"Spock’s idea," Kirk conceded. "And if we hadn’t suffered at the hands 
of this creature before, we might never have thought of it. One of my men 
agreed to think of someone he knew who was dead--someone we knew the beast 
would be able to mimic, because one of them had impersonated her before. His 
thought-impressions were strong enough and vivid enough that the Tharaq’ah 
picked up on them right away, and he wanted her to be alive so sincerely that 
when he thought of her as alive, the Tharaq’ah took his sincerity at face 
value." 


"A neat plan," she said. 
"So, once the creature took the bait, it was a simple matter for that 
crewman to find the ’dead’ woman walking among the crew," Kirk said. “I wish 


it had been a neat plan, but emotionally it was very messy for that particular 
officer. He has now suffered through her ’death’ no less than three times; 
once, in reality; a second time, three years ago on planet M-113; a third 
time, five days ago, in his own Sickbay. But at least Spock pulled the 
trigger, the last time. It’s hard for a man to keep loving and losing like 
that." 

"I daresay he did what was expected of him," Number One said curtly. 
"And I doubt a fourth farewell will be required. You can trick the Tharaq’ah 
only once with the same gambit.” 

He trailed her back to the receiving line, wishing it were acceptable 
Starfleet procedure to welcome a fellow officer aboard one’s ship with a good 
hard slap across the face. He looked at his officers. They clearly did not 
share his distaste for Number One; they did not seem to notice their captain’s 
presence at all. Spock was formally attentive, Scott rapt, McCoy fascinated 
if a bit baffled, but all were utterly fixed on her. 

Kirk stepped directly into their line of vision. 

"When do we begin repairs?" he asked Number One. 

"Our first order of business is to get the transporter on line,” she 
said. "Once I have that, I can travel freely between the Enterprise and the 
Icarus to fetch spare parts and tools. I have some basic equipment and a 
small battery in the pod." 

"And the back-up crew?" Kirk said. "Are they on the Jcarus or are they 
coming later?” 

"There is no back-up crew." 

"But the repair detail," Kirk said. "Starbase Two promised us a repair 
detail." 

"I am the repair detail," she said. 

Kirk affected a tone he hoped would impart infinite patience to sharp 
words. "Commander, we have 429 of the fleet’s finest manning this ship, and 
we couldn’t repair her." : 

“Perhaps, for all their skill and experience, I know a_ few things about 
the Enterprise that they don’t," she said. She pivoted to take in a different 
perspective of the smashed shuttlecraft. "It grieves me to see the Enterprise 
in this condition," she said. Kirk thought he heard a slight catch in her 
voice, but before he could react she evened it out to the same maddening 
equanimity. "I remember her heyday under Captains April and then Pike." She 
turned to him. "We opened up the entire third quadrant and brought it under 
the Federation banner.” 

"“We’ve had a couple of escapades of our own," Kirk snapped. "Some of 
them were pretty notable." 


i] 
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"I can see you’ve made a lasting impression on the Enterprise," she said. 
"I shall make this ship good as new, though. A thousand times better." 

Kirk heard the unspoken coda: whether you like it or not. He gestured 
toward the ladder. "I imagine you’1l] want to visit your quarters." 

“My accommodations are unimportant. A bed is a bed. One’s as good as 
another,'’ Number One said. 

“Surely you’1l want to see your sister again," Kirk said. 

"Oh, yes. Let me work a while on the transporter, and then we’ll make 
time to chat,” she said. 

Kirk gestured toward the chute. "Low power means no lift," he said, 
walking her back toward the receiving line. "We’ll have to go up the way we 
came down.” | : 

Scott knelt by the control panel. "How can ye expect the lady to shinny 
up that shaft like some Kind o’ monkey? Let me patch in the power so ye don’t 
get dirty." 

"I got dirty," Kirk muttered. 

Number One favored Scott with her Mona Lisa _ smile. “Always the 
gentleman, Scotty," she said matter-of-factly. "Thank you for your concern. 
But have you forgotten that I am no stranger to engine grime?" 

She raced across the deck, broad-jumped, and landed with a whomp squarely 
under the lowest rung, sprang straight up to catch it, and chinned herself to 
a comfortable perch. | 

"And that I have probably been up and down this ladder more times than 
you have?" she concluded. 

McCoy watched the expression on Scott’s face shift from shock to concern 
to adulatory awe. Uh-HUH, he thought. We are definitely in trouble here. 

"We will need the lift eventually, though," she said. "I cannot make 
this trip with an armful of tools." And without warning, she aimed the subtle 
smile at McCoy. Unprepared for such a direct attack, he fell back on habit, 
and acknowledged her with a courtly bow. 

"Ma’am," he said, "it looks to me as if you can do anything you set your 
mind to. Welcome to the Enterprise." 

"My lucky day," Number One answered. "Two gentlemen." She hooked her 
knees around the third rung and curled her spine backwards until she met McCoy 
eye-to-eye upside down. "Jump and I’1]l boost you up. No _ gentlemanly airs, 
Doctor McCoy. This is practical." 

"I don’t recall telling you my name," he murmured. 

"I don’t recall asking you," she said. "You are quite famous enough that 
I did not have to ask." 

He took in her face in a new context. Okay, 45 maybe, but a young 45. 

"Are ye goin’ or are ye not?" Scott said. 

Number One extended her arms downward, over her head. "You first, 
Doctor. Then Scotty, then Spock. And of course we mustn’t forget you, Kirk." 

Much as you might like to, Kirk thought. He sulked on the sidelines as 
McCoy, then Scott, then Spock threw themselves in turn into her arms. 

At last, Kirk reached up and allowed her to grasp his waist and haul him 
to the second rung. He gained a foothold, and she pulled herself upright 
again, her head level with his navel. "Kirk?" she said, and tugged at his 
shirt. 

He ducked his head between the rungs and towards her, and sniffed. He 
had not noticed before that she smelled peculiar, but she did. She carried a 
potpourri of scents, jostling instead of blending, like one of the cluttered 
little trader’s shops in the towns in the seedier free planets near the 
Klingon/Federation neutral zone. - 
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"Yes?" 

"Kirk, I assume you will change this shirt?" she said. 

"Yes, I am going to change my shirt," he replied. 

"You have been remiss in not introducing me to your chief surgeon," she 


said. 

“You seem to have done a pretty good job of introducing yourself," Kirk 
said. "You can always ask your sister about him." An idea burrowed into the 
nastier crevices of Kirk’s brain. "Better yet, ask Spock. I’m sure Spock 


will tell you all about him." That should settle his hash. Gentleman, ha! 

Number One followed Kirk as he climbed the ladder. The hangar deck 
lights dwindled as Scott cut the precious power, and only a tiny trickle of 
dust drifting to the bottom of the shaft marked the passage of human feet, a 
measured hourglass stream in a room full of rust and broken machines. 

* 

To the seventy-five NCOs and officers who worked the night shift, the 
artificial midnight of a starship day was an equally arbitrary noon. Those 
who lasted on the back-to-front routine for more than a month automatically 
pledged membership in a tight fraternity complete with passwords, rituals and 
cryptic jokes of its own, cemented by the absurdities of living on an inside- 
out schedule without even the justification of a planet’s orbit to determine 
the cycle. 

Thus, the first miracle of the Enterprise’s renascence came to pass among 
them with little comment, and that slightly snide. They accepted it as just 
one more occurrence in lives governed not by nature but because-the-computer- 
said-so, and in recent days hardly even that much organized. 

The graveyard shift assembled in the main mess for breakfast en masse, 
all converging as one on the dim, dismal cavern. Many of the day shift 
officers, faced with enforced idleness and no computerized marching orders, 
slept, rose and ate as they pleased, but not the night people. 

In normal times, the breakfast crowd would have had to’ shoo out whole 
squads of first-shift midnight snackers. Times were not normal, and crewmen 
showed up reluctantly to take their rations, much less sneak seconds. 

"Vinnie, honey, got your tray?" Yeoman Orchid Singleton, biologist in 
training, asked her fiance. Grayson shook his head, and she thrust a tray 


into his hands. "Come on," she said. "Misery loves company." 

"I can’t even face this in the morning, much less at this hour," Grayson 
Said. "We’ve gotta get you on normal hours. It’s playing havoc with our 
dinner dates." 

Singleton set her tray into the wall slot. "That’s not what’s playing 


havoc with our dinner dates," she said. 

The machine burbled, swallowed the tray, clunked twice, and spat the tray 
back at her, slathered with a grayish-greenish-brown glob. 

"This is," Singleton said. She poked the mass with her fork. It pulsed 
softly. ; 

"I don’t think I can eat raw matrix one more day," she said. 

"Better than starving, love," Grayson answered. He slipped his tray into | 
the niche. 

"I’m not so sure," she said. "The suspended-animation lottery is 
beginning to look very good." 

Out of habit, Grayson punched the order select buttons for an English 
muffin with all the trimmings. "Not so bad, really,” he said. "A nice long 
nap in a nice cool place. Why don’t you?" 

"“Who’d keep an eye on you?" she said. 
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Grayson’s tray popped out of the machine again. The air was redolent 
with yeast, fresh melted butter and warm grape jelly. 

"Honey," he said, "get me to Sickbay and call McCoy. I’m hallucinating." 
He dipped a finger in the jam and licked it. 

Singleton dumped her meal, tray and all, into the reprocessor. A crowd 
began to gather around the source of the scent. She punched the buttons. "I 
wish," she said, and closed her eyes, "I wish for a big pile of hash browns 
and a stack of apple fritters." : 

The wall niche opened to reveal a warm plate, cinnamon-perfumed and 
glorious with grease and gravy. "I almost hate to eat it," she said. "It’s 
so beautiful. Who do we thank?" 

"Captain Kirk, probably," Grayson said. "Think we ought to rustle him up 
some loaves and fishes?" 


"I think let’s eat," she said as the throng pushed toward the cornucopia. 
* 


Scott readjusted his goggles and wrapped several loops of lath around his 
fist. His practical self peered at each step of the procedure Number One had 
described to him, discreetly scrutinizing each step. The thought passed to a 
less myopic self, which slipped each step into sequence and saw it steady and 
whole. 

The analytical self passed the thought to the theoretician, who wondered 
if this crazy idea would actually work; never been tried, and even if it would 
work, v’d need the main drive back to power it. Never get enough juice from 
that little battery. 

The devil’s advocate self chimed in: maybe it won’t help, but not trying 
it is sure not to help. 

Normally, Scott’s four selves blended as _ smoothly as the Scotch he 
favored in his off-hours. Number One’s presence refracted him into these and 
several more personae, some of whom, he realized, were people he would not 
care to associate with. 

A fifth self recalled the moment, not an hour ago, when he had leaned 
over her work station to hold an unruly wire while she mended a connection. 
His collar had brushed her cheek, so close he swore she could feel his shiver 
through the layers of rubber, chainmail and radiation-resistant padding. 

And that perfume she wore. Who the devil would wear perfume in an engine 
room? his third self sniffed. She can, that fifth person answered; she can do 
whatever she likes. He parcelled it out into jasmine with citrus notes and a 
touch of antimatter; possibly nobody else in the galaxy could get away with 
wearing it, and possibly nobody but myself would appreciate it. 

The scent drifted over the partition between their work stations. Scott 
could see only a slim, smokey silhouette through the plastic barrier, except 
for one instant when a gusher of sparks rose up fiercely behind her, a corona 
for a star in eclipse. 

A rock-candy female voice drifted over the partition along with the 
scent. "Mr. Scott," she said, "the portable charger, please." 

When he picked it up, she reached around the barrier and caught his wrist 
in mid-motion. "Scotty," she said, lacing her tone with gentle mockery, "it 
would greatly improve efficiency if you would look at me when you pass me a 
tool. Within the past half-hour, you have poked my ribs with a number two 
socket wrench, clipped my elbow with a seamless welder, and nearly goosed me 
with an anaerobic sealer." 

Scott rose f:om his station at once. "I didna mean to hurt ye, I--" 

"Of course you didn’t mean to, and you didn’t," she said. “But if you 
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persist in this uncharacteristic shyness, I’]l]l be more banged up than the 
Enterprise." 

"I simply thought ye wouldna care for bein’ stared at." 

"It would please me greatly to be stared at," she said. "To some degree, 
it depends on who’ S Staring. But if a cat may look at a king, I hope at least 
you can look at me." 

"It’ll be my pleasure," he Said: 

“But when everybody ignores me, it makes me feel....I don’t Imow how to 
explain this," she said. "As if I’m not here. As if I’m someone who isn’t 
even supposed to exist.’ 

“We'd love to throw you a big reception and introduce you to the whole 
crew," Scott said. "But Morrow wrote y’r orders, not us. I can understand 
the secrecy, much as I may be leery of it. Remember, the Tharaq’ah read 
minds. If they were to capture any of us, they’d know what ye’re up to.” 

"If the Tharaq’ah will ever know where you are, they must know already," 
she answered. 

Scott shook his head. "I think they’re doubtless lookin’ for us. But if 
they knew, they’d’ve blasted us out of the sky, or at least tried to invade 
us. but they wouldna let us sit helpless for nigh a week unmolested." 

"One never knows what the Tharaq’ah will do," she said tartly. 

Scott grimaced. Arguing with Number One was not only arguing in circles 
but in spirals, helices, ellipses and parabolae, sometimes all in one 
sentence. To ask her what she meant by that remark could suck both of them 
into a debate in which his theoretician-self would be hopelessly outmatched. 

"Are you all right?" she said. "Say something." 

"What? Oh--whatever would have made you think something was wrong?” 

"Well, you’re sitting there with your mouth hanging open. I thought 
perhaps I might return one of the pokes you gave me, maybe with a live wire, 
and see if I could galvanize you." 

Scott’s eyes darkened under his brows. "If anyone can do it, you’re the 
one." 

"Thank you," she said, shifting into her most robotically precise mode. 
She thrust the portable charger into the midst of the circuitry, and its 
mechanical mandibles clamped down automatically on the appropriate terminals. 

"Well, turn her on, and let’s see what you’ve got,” Scott said. 

Number One turned away from the board and fitted the hatch cover back 
into place. "That would be premature," she said. “When I finish my work 
throughout the ship, we shall activate all the circuits at once." 

"Couldn’t ye at least explain to me what you’ve done?" 

"Fixed it," she said crisply. "The connection I have just installed, and 
the cross-routing, will increase the efficiency of the whole system by a 
factor of twelve. Components are missing, and I have not yet put in the 
activation mechanism. Without it, the Enterprise will have improved 
functioning on all decks, and a maximum speed of warp nine. When you tie it 
in, you will have to sacrifice some phaser power and secondary systems, but 
you will have--" 

Her eyes glittered along with the gentle blinking of the test circuit 
indicators. "--a sustainable speed of warp factor 15. Perhaps higher, if you 
care to risk it. And even more." 

Scott drew back. He was one of the few in Starfleet privy to the secret 
that Number One had her strong passions. But she had always ridden them like 
racehorses, astride but never borne away by them; others saw only the reins, 
Scott had seen the spur, but always he had seen the rider in command. Her 
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eyes burning catlike with an urgency almost alien, this Number One seemed a 
different, disquieting woman. 

He tried to impose normality with a joke. "Warp 15? What d’ye 
anticipate, we’re going to challenge the Klingons to a drag race?" 

"You may find a use for it, someday," she said. 

Scott was not sure if she really could rig warp 15 into the Enterprise at 
the best of times. He supposed she could not do it now. But the light in her 
eyes dissuaded him from arguing the point, and the perfume, suddenly bearing 
in on him, hinted that they could find other things to talk about. 

"I promise you I’1ll explain when I’m finished," she said. "And you will 
curse yourself for a fool for not having understood all along, in that 
marvelously impenetrable accent of yours. I have plans for this ship. You 
don’t understand, of course." 

"Perhaps you could teach me," Scott said. 

"And perhaps there are a few things you could teach me," Number One said. 

She beckoned to him. He leaned around the partition once again. 

"All y’ve ever wondered," he said; "anything ye ask." 

Leaning in close to her face, Scott smacked the welder with his elbow. 
It shot a stream of chemical lightning between them, driving them apart again. 

"This is not the time," she said. 

"Over dinner?" Scott said, shutting the welder off. 

"No, give me that. I’ll need it," she said. “the lath, please; lay it 
over the seam." 

Scott unwound the metal strip along the seam between the plate and the 
bulkhead, and Number One followed his wrist’s path closely with the welding 
beam. The lath melted into the wall, wrapping it neatly as a birthday 
package. 

"I told you it would work," she said. "Hit it sharply with a phaser butt 
to remove it without solvent. I’11 show you the pressure point later. Hit it 
anywhere else, and it is immovable. A little compound of my own; I’11 give 
you the formula before I leave." 

Scott winced at the thought of her leaving. "And dinner?" he repeated. 

"I shall be dining alone aboard the Jcarus. An eccentricity of mine. 
But I would like to spend some time with you, since after tomorrow I shall be 
working in Sickbay.” 

"Sickbay? Whatever brings you there?" . 

"I see urgent tasks to be done. Not only repair, but improvement. 
Christine says it has hardly been upgraded at all since Boyce left." 

"Doctor McCoy likes it that way," Scott said. 

"Oh, yes. The ‘country doctor.’ Well, the horse-and-buggy days are 
over, and my orders’ supersede his authority. It is extremely important a 
complete every link in the system, and that includes Sickbay." 

"Let me have a little chat with him and smooth the way, then," Scott said 
awkwardly. "Let me explain to him." 

"I can do the explaining," she said. “Three-quarters of this ship is 
damaged. Necessity should be explanation enough." 

"He isna going to take kindly to this," Scott said. "Not even I mess wi’ 
Sickbay, unless he expressly invites me." 

"T’11 handle him," she said tartly, and began to pack her tools. Scott 
clamped antigravs onto the toolbox and let it float free while he scooped up 
spare diodes and bits of burnt-out coil to tuck into the reprocess bin. 
Number One was beautiful and brilliant, and she could probably make the 
Enterprise into Apollo’s chariot. But it would take more than beauty and 
brilliance to deal with McCoy, especially McCoy in the first-class snit her 
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icy, near-Spockian manner was bound to provoke. Knowing McCoy as well as he 
did, he suspected intelligence might even be a drawback. 

Ah, well. I’ll have a chat with him tomorrow at briefing. He may be 
more agreeable than I thought. 

He twitched and jumped. Something had fallen on his hand. He looked 
down; Number One’s fingertips rested on his wrist. 

"After dinner?" she said. 

He sighed. If only McCoy could see her through my eyes, he thought, 
there’d be no trouble at all. 

x 

"No, no, no, no, no." 

McCoy folded his arms. 

"That is my final word on the subject, Scotty. I trust I do not have to 
repeat myself. But just in case, I reiterate: NO." 

Scott looked to Kirk for support, but the captain spread his hands in a 
what-do-you-expect-me-to-do-I’m-only-the-captain gesture and leaned back in 
his chair. 

"Now, Doctor, be reasonable," Scott said. 

"I am being reasonable," McCoy said. "All I’m asking is what any 
reasonable man would ask. Complete schematics, blueprints. I want the right 
of veto, and of course I’1ll supervise, assuming I have time. I figure I will, 
Since the number of psychosomatics has dropped by two-thirds. I?ll grant her 
that. Fixing the galley was the best thing she could have done." 7 

"As a repairman, she’s a great chef," Kirk averred. "I think her 
priorities may be skewed." 

"If I don’t have time to watch her," McCoy continued, "she’1l]l just have 
to work elsewhere until I do. But she isn’t just marching in to improve, 
quote-unquote, my sickbay." 

"Doctor, you yourself have commented on more than one occasion that the 
facilities were in need of renovation and upgrading," Spock said. 

"Yes, but I work in there every day. She hasn’t set foot in the place in 
years,’ McCoy retorted. '"What makes her think she’s so damn smart?" 

"Are you acquainted with her IQ test scores?" Spock said. "I am. Number 
One took the Stanford-Binet IH-RV2368 bias-corrected Terran-model test, as 
you, and I, and all of us did to quality for commissions." 

"So?" 

"Her score is 268, adjusted." Spock pyramided his fingers. "I find that 
fascinating, as my own score is 212, adjusted." 

McCoy looked slightly sour. "I’m 192," he said. 

Scott peered at Kirk. "Okay, 175," the captain barked. "They’re only 
numbers!" 

"So she’s smart," McCoy said. "It’s still my sickbay. I should have the 
authority to say no.’ 

"You have said it repeatedly," Spock said, "but the authority in this 
Situation is not clear. She is a full commander on special classified orders. 
You clearly do not outrank her. Possibly nobody on this ship outranks her." 

"Spock," Kirk said, in a dangerously calm voice, "I am the captain. 
Remember?" 

"You are at least nominally her equal," Spock answered. "But this 
Situation has no applicable precedent. The Enterprise is completely disabled. 
Her mandate is to repair the ship, implementing the best available technology. 
The orders assume the ship’s officers will welcome her and cooperate. If you 
do not cooperate, possibly those orders could be interpreted as a mandate to 
relieve and succeed you." 
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"In other words, I’m the captain umless she decides she is? She could 
boot me out?" 

"Unclear. Lacking a subspace link to Starbase Two, the only sure way to 
determine that is to force a confrontation. And as a military strategist, 
Captain, you must know the risks of forcing a confrontation unless you are 
sure who will win." 

"Then I want that subspace link as soon as possible. I don’t care how 
dire our straits are. I don’t care if the entire Tharaq’ah alliance is 
chasing us, with the Klingon Empire backing them up. I can’t believe Morrow 
would give Number One--or anvone--the power to walk onto my ship and do as she 
pleases without even consulting me. She doesn’t brief me. She doesn’t even 
talk to me. I don’t even know where she is now. And the only place I see any 
results of her repair work is on my dinner plate!" 

"The work’s all interrelated," Scott said. "Ye canna hook in one circuit 
before at least finishing an entire subsection, or ye risk overloading the 
circuit and blowin’ out the whole thing." 

"Your considered professional opinion?" 

"Well, that’s how she explained it to me, sir." 

Kirk planted his palms on the table as if to remind himself something was. 
still anchored to reality, even if that something might not be his chief 
engineer. 

“It seems plausible, sir," Spock said. "Though I have not inspected her 
diagrams." 

"*Plausible’ does not get us one micron off square one," Kirk said. "The 
fact remains: we have no main drive, no sublight backup capability, no 
subspace communications, no library access, no lifts, no phasers, just enough 
shields to keep us from being battered to dust by stray meteorites, no 
shuttlecraft, and approximately six more days life support before we have to 
kick in the cryogenic chambers and go to suspended-animation lottery." His 
face grew redder with each loss he ticked off on his fingers. 

"But look at what she’s given us," Scott persisted. 

"And what might that be, Mr. Scott?” 

Scott began his own count. "She gave us a transporter," he said. 

"For her own purposes, Scotty. Just between here and Icarus." 

"Ye askit for summat didna work before," Scott growled, "and that aye 
workit now, my man. I but answerit. An’ we have real food." 

"Slow down, Scotty, and please speak English," Kirk said. "We keep 
coming back to that galley, as if it were important.” : 

"It is,' Spock said. "Putting the mess back in order was a stroke of 
genius, such as I would have expected from her. The repair produced an 
immediate and noticeable improvement in the quality of life for the crew, and 
Humans set great store by such trifles." | 

"Trifles?" McCoy said. "I suppose Vulcans don’t mind eating raw matrix." 

"I do not," Spock said, “but Humans do, and more than 400 members of this 
crew are Human." 

"Morale’s picked up a little," McCoy said. "You should appreciate that, 
Jim, since you’re getting all the credit for it." 

"Ye asked what she’s given us back?" Scott said. "Hope." 

Kirk remained dubious, but recognized when he was’ outnumbered. "Very 
well, Scotty," he said. "We’ll give her a bit longer to show us. what she’s 
really made of. But I want you to keep an eye on her and report back to me." 

"She’s in Sickbay tomorrow," Scott said. "McCoy may report back t’ye." 

"Oh, will I? And where do you plan to be, Scott?" 
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"In Engineerin’, where else? I have work to do." The engineer dropped 
his voice. "And please, for my sake, at least be civil to her.” 

"On my best behavior," McCoy said. "I’1] charm the pants off her." 

"Well, ye needn’t go that far." 

The engineer looked to Kirk, who gave him a perfunctory nod of dismissal, 
and left. 

McCoy caught up to Scott as the latter made for the door. "Now where are 
you off to so fast, Scotty?" he asked, though he could guess the answer. 

"I have an important appointment after dinner. I have to change." 

"Oh. Later, then." 

"I dinna know when I’ll be done. I imagine it could run late." 

"T’ll just bet it will," McCoy said. Scott turned a furious scarlet, but 
not with anger. "Not that I want to get underfoot," McCoy added. 

The doctor and the engineer shared a conspiratorial smile. Kirk caught 
McCoy’s covert signal, coughed, turned his back and engaged Spock ina 
discussion of the Heisenberg principle in relation to parallel universes. 

"Coming in nicely," McCoy said, tracing in the air a line matching the 
silver-grey peachfuzz on Scott’s upper lip. "I like it. Gives youa_ sort of 
rakish, cavalier look." 

"I’m glad it meets with y’r approval," Scott said. 

"It’s not my approval you’re looking for," McCoy said. "Well, they say 
you can’t teach an old dog new tricks, but they never forget the old ones. 
Carry on--as I’m sure you will." He thumped the engineer on the back. "As 
you were,’ he said. 

"Nae," Scott beamed. ‘Much better." 

And Scott was out the door. 

“But if you figure the variable density not only of the fields separating 
each universe but within each universe as well--" Kirk broke off when he heard 
the door close. "Well?" he said to McCoy. 

"In layman’s terms, he’s got it bad," McCoy said. "But I won’t say that 
ain’t good. It could be excellent. Psychologically, the crippling of the 


Enterprise took his first and most constant love away from hin. He’s a 
widower. This woman’s filling a lot of voids; a lover, a savior, a kindred 


soul, a helper, a sounding board and sympathetic shoulder. And it doesn’t 
hurt to be nice to look at. I hope the lady’s up to it; he’s hung a lot of 
fallen hopes on her." 


"I’ve seen Scotty in love before," Kirk said. "We survived it, but I’m 
not sure I wouldn’t rather go back into the wormhole." 
“But it runs its course," McCoy said. "The condition’s pretty 


infrequent. It comes on suddenly, hits like the Klingons, and goes as fast as 
it comes. A_ sort of periodic hormonal derangement. Mr. Spock could explain 
the phenomenon, eh?" 

Spock scowled. 

"Bones, can I trust Scott to keep an eye on her?" 

"If not, I’ll do it," McCoy said. "No stars in my eyes, anyway. You can 
count on me." 

"Mr. Spock, your duty will be to rig me up a subspace link to Starbase 
Two, aS soon as possible. I don’t care what you use to build it. I do care 
about getting it fast. I want to hear from Morrow himself just who’s in 
command of this ship.” 

“Are you prepared to accept whatever answer he may give you, sir?" Spock 
said. 

"Dismissed, Mr. Spock," Kirk snapped. 

x 
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An electromagnet, McCoy thought. Exactly Jike an electromagnet. You 
draw up a little closer, and a little closer, and then when you’re almost up 
to her, she throws a switch and reverses polarities, and she tosses you right 
back across the room. 

He hovered by the disassembled board. Instinctively, she draped an arm 
across it, a predatory mother guarding her nest. 

"May I ask what you think you’re doing to my library access board?" he 
said with elaborate politeness. 

"You may ask," she said, mimicking his tone. 

"I’m asking." : 

"I don’t ’think’ I’m doing anything. I know what I’m doing." 

"Please explain it to me." . 7 

“Time-consuming. Once I am finished, I can explain it all. But if I 
stop after each step, I’ll never finish. If I watched over your shoulder 
while you operated, and demanded a blow-by-blow account of every move you 
made, all your patients would die." She picked up a soldering iron and beat 
out a smoldering tattoo of barely masked impatience on one palm. "I do not 
wish to be delayed. I must finish here, and then repair the captain’s chair 
on the bridge.” 

"Jim’s chair? That wasn’t damaged. It’s just about the only thing on 
the ship that wasn’t.” 

"Not damaged visibly, but ill-designed. The pedestal is flimsy. It 
would not withstand another attack. Were the Enterprise to take another 
pounding--say a direct hit across the prow of the primary hull--with a plasma 
blaster, at medium range--that support could crack like a sparrow’s bones.” 
She pointed the soldering tool directly at him. "The angle of the hairline 
crack indicates to me that it will hurtle backward and to port, approximately 
two-o’clock, and crash--" 

"Will?" 

"Could. It could crash right on whatever is standing behind Kirk and at 
his left elbow. Unless I am mistaken, that is usually where you can be found 
whether you are needed there or not. Correct?" 

McCoy sputtered. She pre-empted his indignation with a low laugh like 
the distant tinkle of temple bells. "Apparently my assessment is accurate," 
she said. 

"I don’t see what’s wrong with my spending time on the bridge," he said, 
deflated. 

“Nothing, as long as it does not get you killed. I am simply concerned -° 
for your safety. I don’t want to see harm come to you." 

"I think it’s a little umncalled-for for Christine to gossip about my 
personal habits," he said. | 

"Christine has been a model of reticence. Mr. Spock mentioned that 
eccentricity to me." 

"Aha. And what other illuminating insights into my personal life did he 
pass on?" McCoy said dryly. 

"I do not violate the confidences of an old comrade," she said, “or for 
that matter, anew one. In any case, I intend to make up my own mind about 
you." 

He drew in closer, sensing another switch in polarities. "Any findings?" 

"Incomplete data. I shall have to study you much more closely," she 
said. 

Without warning, she rose, not turning, and he found his face nearly 
buried in thick black hair. She fixed her eyes on her work. McCoy’s were 
forced closed as a welter of images flooded his mind in a tangle; a night 
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spent camping in a cornfield; a visit to the harem of the Chaggra Emperor, 
perilously sultry with incense billowing from earthen urns; the musky mother- 
scent of a lematya in rut; the magnolia clinging to Jocelyn’s hair when she’d 
swept out of the Governor’s ball on another man’s arm, and the champagne he’d 
thrown in her face later on the veranda, and still later, the dew on the new- 
mown lawn rising with the sun, drying champagne and tears alike as where they 
had lain down as two, they rose, unknowingly, as three... 

"You know," he murmured, "the most powerful memories are evoked by 
scent." 

"I’m aware of the physiology of the brain," she said. "It is not my 
specialty.” 

"What I mean to say is, what’s that perfume you’re wearing?" 

"A little concoction of my own. I am not all gears and cogs, you know.” 

"Yes, I can see that. Do you always wear perfume when you’re replacing 
transistors?" 7 

Number One turned to him, and paused to rub her nose, wiping the 
Cheshire-cat smile onto her face. "No," she said. "Only when I anticipate 
the presence of an irascible, argumentative, attractive man. Any more 
questions?" 7 

"Yes," he said, almost against his will. "When do you break for dinner?" 

x 

The great, gray-green misshapen form of the Icarus loomed in the main 
viewscreen. It dominated the bridge and intimidated the crew. Kirk could not 
tear his eyes from the image. 

"Sets a new standard for ugliness, doesn’t it?" he commented to Sulu. 
The navigator shrugged. | 

"The first time we threw the picture up there, it spooked hell out of 
me,’ Sulu admitted. "After a while I learned to ignore it. Leave it up there 
long enough, and I might even learn to like it." 

"You could probably learn to like raw matrix, too," Uhura said, and 
slapped her useless console. 

"I could learn to like anything that promises to get us out of this 
hole," Sulu said. 

“Check our degree of drift," Kirk said. 

Sulu tried his board. "Aye, sir. Coordinates 095 mark 234. We have come 
exactly 65 degrees since last position check, sensors indicate Icarus holding 
steady.” 

“Well, we’re not drifting," Kirk said, “but we’re using an awful lot of . 
the little bit of power we have to go nowhere." 

The Enterprise was moving, but in a circle. Tethered to the tiny Jcarus 
by her tractor beam, she meandered around the fixed point provided by the 
smaller craft, whose powerful engines in turn kept them both from wandering 
too far. 

Scott popped out of the ladder chute, and heaved a pack full of tools off 
his back. "Full day today, Captain," he said. "An’ that’s quite a climb." 

"Accomplish anything?" 

"Aye, a bit. Had a detail outside on cosmetic repairs and patching. A 
bit of the simpler rewiring inside. But without Number One in Engineering to 
supervise, we can do just so much. It’s slow even with her there; that 
tractor beam sucks up so much of the power. Jobs that would take but a minute 
take hours with the tools on low." He spared the image of the JIcarusa 
scornful sneer. | 

"McCoy promised to report back to me," Kirk said. “Have you seen him?" 

"Not a trace." 
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"First shift ended two hours ago. Not like Bones. Uhura, try the 
intercom." 


The lieutenant tested her board. "Dead, sir." 

Scott exploded. "Blast it! She promised me she’d put the shipwide 
communications on the top of her priority list." 

Kirk drew his communicator. "Whatever trouble they’re getting into, I 
want to know about it. Sickbay?...Come in, Sickbay." 

"Sickbay," Dr. M’Benga’s voice answered from the box. 

"Put Doctor McCoy on, please." 

"He’s not here, sir. He and Number One went somewhere." 

Scott leaned over Kirk’s shoulder. "Did they say where?" he said. 

"No, sir. I think he said they had some things to talk over." 

"Tell them I want them on the bridge. Kirk out." He clapped the device 
shut. 

"Ach," Scott said. "They’re fighting. She’s a verra old friend, and 
verra dear. I didna want him scrappin’ with her." 

"McCoy knows enough to behave himself," Kirk said. "If he doesn’t I’1l 
remind him." Inwardly, he thanked McCoy for volunteering to wear the black 
hat in any shoot-out that might ensue while Spock labored in secret ona 
subspace link to Starbase Two. 

A good solid scrap between McCoy and the icy mistress of technology might 
offer him the chance to establish, discreetly but firmly, who was in charge of 
discipline and thus of the ship; McCoy heeled at his command, not hers. 

The door of the lift slid open as if by magic. 

"Now, isn’t this much better than climbing ladders?" a low, silvery voice 
lilted. 

Number One, her arm resting delicately atop McCoy’s, stepped from the 
lift. They ambled arm-in-arm around the bridge, stopping by Spock’s empty 
station to admire the Icarus as if it were a full moon ona hazy Southern 
summer night. She lacked only a parasol, he a waistcoat and watch fob. 

"Warp 15, you say?" McCoy said. 

Number One nodded serenely. 

The pair took belated notice of Scott only when he shot over the railing 
and planted himself directly in their path, mustache abristle. 

"Evenin’, Scotty," McCoy drawled. "Evenin’, Jim. Evenin’, Uhura. 
Evenin’--" 

"Never mind the pleasantries," Scott said. "Where have you been?" 

"Just wanderin’ around," McCoy said. 

"And to what purpose?" 

"Oh, talking, and so on," McCoy said casually. 

"%And so on’, Scott echoed. 

Kirk rose and retrieved his engineer. “Well, at least they’re not 
fighting,’ he whispered. 

Number One bestowed her enigmatic half-smile on Scott, but kept her arm 
stubbornly attached to McCoy’s. "I have accomplished much in Sickbay," she 
said. 

"You wouldn’t believe what she’s been up to," McCoy bubbled. "Why, she’s 
laid out fifty percent more floor space, seventy-five percent more work table 
space, and here’s the best part. A whole new independent back-up system. 
Life support, security, intruder control, computers; why, it’s virtually a 
separate ship, and all with the touch of a few buttons. I tell you, you’ll be 
able to roll the Enterprise down the Sagittarius Arm at warp 15, crash her 
into a planet, and we’d never know it if you didn’t call to tell us." 
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"Sounds like a nice set-up," Kirk said, nettled. "And what did the good 
doctor do to earn this special treatment?" 

"T wish I could say it was my lovable self," McCoy said. "But Sickbay’s 
only the first one. She wants to put this in on every deck, and I say, good. 
Long overdue. What I wouldn’t have given to have had gravs separate during 
the Babel conference. You folks kept banging the ship around. I can’t 
operate on a roller coaster. We nearly lost Spock and his father." 

"TI cannot allow that risk to recur, if there is anything in my power I 
can do to prevent it," Number One said. 

"You don’t have to worry about us crashing into anything at warp 15," 
Kirk said, trying to make light of what he perceived as her boasting. "Nobody 
can do warp 15. The shields won’t hold." 

"When I’m done, they will," she said. 

Kirk let the comment slide. She’s got a smug answer for everything. 
Well, she can skeet-shoot if she likes, but I’m no clay pigeon. 

Number One acknowledged Kirk with a curt nod, and turned back to McCoy. 
"We had best go," she said. "I must deactivate the lift. We’ll need all the 
power we can spare in the morning." 

Scott scurried up the stairs again and offered his own arm to her. "My 
invitation to dinner still holds." 

"Thank you, Scotty, but I’1l dine alone as usual on the Icarus. And I’m 
busy after dinner. Perhaps another night.” 

"Well, will ye be back down with us tomorrow, then?" 

"Perhaps for a few minutes in the morning, to brief your people. But I 
have complete trust in your ability to carry on without me while I’m busy in 
Sickbay." 

Scott seemed to shrivel. She reached out and patted his arm. "Did I 
mention how much that mustache becomes you? If not, it was negligent of me, 
and I apologize." 

He brightened momentarily, but then his eye fell on her arm, still 
fastened to McCoy’s. "Guid nicht, then,” he said, in a voice thick with 
thistle. "And behave yourselves." 

"G’night," McCoy said. 

"Good night, Scotty," she said. "And Lieutenant Uhura, and Mr. Sulu. 
Good night, Kirk." 

The strollers left the way they had come in, at the same leisurely pace. 

Scott retreated to Spock’s station and twiddled knobs and dials 
aimlessly, muttering dark imprecations. 

"Mr. Scott," Kirk said, "two things. Next time you see Number One, tell 
her to lighten up on that perfume. And also, could you please remind her it’s 
Captain Kirk?" 

x 

Chapel gathered the folds of her dressing gown to her breast with one 
hand and knocked on the lavatory door with the other. "You haven’t changed 
one bit," she called. 

"Old habits die hard," Number One’s muffled voice answered from the other 
side. "You were aware of my passion for cleanliness when you offered to share 
your room." 

"Back home on Colony Alpha, it was just hot water steaming up the 
windows," Chapel said. "But a half-hour sonic shower is like being trapped in 
a belfry." She began sorting through her closet. 

The lavatory door opened, and Number One emerged, clad in nothing but a 
soft wimple of black hair falling past her shoulders. 
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Chapel tossed her a robe. "If you can drum up the energy for a long 
shower, maybe you could get us_ some heat," she said. "We’ll both catch our 
death." 

"I might," Number One said. "I’m sure you won’t. You’1l live a long and 
mostly happy life, Christine." 

"How would you know that?" | 

"Because I do," Number One said, and allowed her impassive eyes to glint. 
"Because I’m your wise big sister. I know many things you don’t." 

Chapel cinched her robe and sat on the bed. "So I’ve always thought. 
But I get the feeling you’re fresh out of wisdom, lately." 

"I’m not sure I follow you. Have I failed you?" 

“Usually no," she said. "Your letters brought me through Roger’ s death. 
You kept me on the side of sanity all through that storm. And you understand 
him better than I ever could." 

"I understand him," Number One said, "but you love him. Neither of us 
can provide what he needs. Perhaps nobody can." 

“If we could only crawl back into Mom and come out again as one person," 
Chapel sighed. "Someone who could both understand him and love him." She 
took Number One’s hand. "Perhaps there is already just one person who could 
do both, if you’d let yourself." 

Number One withdrew her hand. "Christine, I have great respect for him 
of course. I’m even--very fond of him. But the suggestion is absurd." 

"You’ve never tried, though, have you?" 

"I don’t suppose you’ve discussed these conjectures with Spock himself?" 

"T can’t talk to him about anything like that." 

Number One nodded. "Someday, you’ll understand Spock," she said briskly. 
"But be prepared; on that day, you’ll almost certainly cease to love him. I 
don’t mean cease to care deeply for him. But the alienness that fascinates 
you now and drives you apart won’t cast the same spell. An enigma is only 
fascinating when it remains unsolved. You’1l figure him out, and you’1l cease 
to cry for him." She thought for a moment. "Well, perhaps you will cry for 
him once more, very long and very hard. But you’ll end up as Iam, as his 
friend." 

Number One’s words carried the gravity and deliberation of a eulogy. 
Chapel thought for a second she might have rehearsed them. 

"Very good," Chapel said. "Now you sound like my wise big sister from 
Colony Alpha. If you have all this wisdom to share for my private life, why 
don’t you apply a little to your own?" . 

"Pardon me?" 

“Where were you last night?" Chapel demanded. Now it was her’ turn to 
deliver the carefully rehearsed speech. "And the night before that? Not 
here, that much I know. Just where are you spending your nights, Cassie?" 

"Perhaps I slept on the Icarus, as I have done almost every night for the 
past four years," Number One answered coolly. "Perhaps elsewhere. Perhaps I 
did not sleep at all. I’m not sure how you think. it concerns you." 

"You’re playing with two of my closest friends," Chapel said. "One of 
them is my immediate superior. It’s a cruel game, and it may be a dangerous 
one. It’s beneath you. It’s not like you at all." 

Number One rose, shucked the robe and threw it to the floor. Chapel held 
her breath. The petulant toss, an innocuous token of pique in a woman with a 
less regimented heart, signalled a critical mass building in her sister. That 
heart was as great, as powerful, and as delicately balanced as the warp 
engines that hurtled her little ship through the galaxy. An explosion could 
rock the universe and shake stars from their courses; she’d only seen two or 
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thee of Number One’s rages in a lifetime of sisterhood, and wanted to see no 
more. She doubted even Scott, who could tame and harness the Enterprise, 
could gentle one of Cassie’s rages. And even if Scott could, he’d be the last 
one I’d call to deal with her now. Well, next-to-last. 

"I don’t think you’re in any position to criticize the way I handle my 
love life," Number One said. "I have my reasons. I don’t undertake anything 
in jest, or lightly. And prudery doesn’t become anyone with our mother’s 
hair," she said. "You could learn a great deal from the Deltans about men and 
women." 

“Who are the Deltans?" Chapel said slowly. 

"You’re changing the subject." 

"No, I want to know! Who are the Deltans? They aren’t members of the 
Federation." 

"My wanderings have taken me very far afield," Number One said. "I’ve 
been many places and seen many things you have yet to see. The Deltans are 
people you haven’t met yet, perhaps." | 

"Perhaps is not good enough. What in blazes is wrong with you?" Chapel 
said. 

Number One turned her back and riffled through the closet. “You begin to 
sound like your Leonard H. McCoy. ’Blazes’? How quaint. Don’t take it asa 
criticism. I find it refreshing." She held a dress against herself to 
measure the length of the sleeves. "Maybe if he’1] tell me what that ’H’ 
stands for, I’1l consider telling him my real name." 

"Cassie," Chapel said. Overwhelming futility choked off the rest of her 
reprimand. Number One continued to try dresses. 

"All I have is overalls," she told Chapel at last. "Yellow is my color, 
and this seems to fit. I don’t suppose--" 

Chapel smiled in spite of herself. "Borrowing my clothes again?" 

Number One focused her mysterious smile on Chapel. "You see? I haven’t 
changed as much as you think I have." 

x 

"Funny how the Human animal remains an animal," Kirk mused aloud. "Our 
means keep growing more elaborate, but the ends never do change. All we want 
really is a sheltered place to sleep, to be cool when it’s too warm and warm 
when it’s cool; something to keep our hands busy, and another hand to clasp." 
He sighed. "And maybe a son to carry on your shoulder, and to carry on when 
you’re gone. And some kind of story, however fanciful, that assures you 
there’s meaning in it all and some intelligence that cares how it all comes 
out in a hundred years." 

"Indeed," Spock said. "Very Human. You build a sheltered place, then 
leave it to travel the galaxy; you always desire other than what nature gives 
you; you yearn for work, then complain; you--" 

"I get the point." . 

"And as soon as you invent God, you invent Lucifer. I conclude that the 
Human condition is desire for its own sake, so much so that whatever you 
receive, you then desire the opposite simply to perpetuate that yearning." 

Scott manipulated the buttons on the console. "Y’r order, Captain?" 

"There’s the exception to the rule," Kirk said. "Nobody yearns to be 
hungry ; " 

Scott caught the plate as it shot out of the slot, slipped it ontoa 
tray, and passed it to Kirk. 

"Welsh rarebit, salad, coffee with cream and two sugars, with the 
compliments of the house," Scott said. 

"Thank you, Mr. Scott,” 
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Scott programmed the machine again. "The thanks are na’ due me." 

Kirk decided he’d rather go hungry than thank Number One. Good thing her 
orders were secret and her name unknown to all but a fraction of the crew. 
She would not need openly to claim his seat; anyone who’d forced down even one 
bite of that matrix would have elected her not only captain but Empress, by 
acclamation. 

Scott heaped Spock’s tray with exotically colored goodies. “Here y’go. 
Plomik soup appetizer, khif on a bed of parboiled charad, and to finish off, a 
nice wedge of cantaloupe." | 

Kirk could have sworn he saw Spock’s lips twitch, suppressing a smile. 
"I estimate it has been 14.2 days since I have tasted cantaloupe," the Vulcan 
said. "I confess I have felt its absence keenly." 

Scott programmed his own dinner, and after extracting the tray from the 
niche, programmed the device again. "Hold for beverages, gents," he said, and 
glanced over his shoulder to count heads at the table. 

The slot opened, and Scott carefully transferred eight long, fluted 
glasses one by one to his tray. 

"Wine? I thought we were still on rationing, Scotty?" 

"Rank has its privileges, I hope," Scott said. "An’ besides, who’s to 
peep into the officer’s lounge to see us? Will ye celebrate wi’ us or will ye 
be a wet blanket?" 

"I shall have a glass," Spock said. 

"Man doesna live by bread alone, and even our Lord wasna averse to 
passin’ the bottle," Scott said. "“An’ one final touch." He programmed the 
machine once more. It digested the instructions, and after much grunting and 
humming disgorged a single blood-red rose. 

"who taught it to do that?" Kirk said. 

"She expanded the menu. The machine doesna know the difference between 
this an’ a cauliflower anyway," Scott said. "So why not?" He lifted it to 
his nose. "Smells like a computer, though.” 

Kirk headed toward the dining table. "She’1l probably like it all the 
better for that," he said acridly. "Let’s join the party." 

Scott settled himself between Uhura and Chapel, directly across the table 
from Number One, and passed the glasses. "Really, Scott," McCoy said, and 
turned to Number One at his right elbow. "You didn’t have to expend the 
energy. I have plenty of brandy, and tranya, and all I need’s a little goat’s 
milk yogurt to mix up a Comet Halley--" 

"This one’s onme,' he said, and set the last glass down in front of 
Number One. 

"Very thoughtful, Scotty," she said, "but I really prefer not to 
partake." She handed him back the glass, and he realized she had no plate. 
He rested the rose where the plate would have been, offered her a deferential 
nod, and sat down. 

Kirk made a ritual of arranging his silver and napery, to delay joining 
the conversation. He had warily set his communicator at the head of the table 
to forestall Number One taking his place there, but it appeared that anyplace 
she sat became the head of the table. 

Uhura piled her rice into neat, equal portions and set about drenching 
them in sauce one by one. "My compliments to the programmer," she said. "Is 
there anything this marvel can’t do?" 

"Ave," Scott said. "Alas, it willna make a haggis." 

"Why ever would you want to?" McCoy said. 

"Haggis?" Number One said. "I don’t know what a ’haggis’ is." 

"I recall tellin’ ye," Scott said. "But it’s been a long time." 
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"Don’t explain again, please," McCoy said to Scott, and turned to Number 
One. “It’s like chit’lins, only worse," he said. 

"I still don’t follow," she said. 

Kirk became aware of an odor rising about the mingled scents of steaming 
meat and cooling soups. It curdled whatever appetite he had. He crumpled his 
napkin and rose. 


McCoy rose also. "Jim? You look positively green." 

"I’m green, all right," Kirk said. "Excuse me." 

Scott, half on his feet, extended a hand across the table. "Did I 
misprogram?" 


His arm brushed the condiment tray, tipping salt, mustard, salad 
dressing, pepper, and a variety of rainbow exotica with unpronounceable names. 
"Ach," he said, seeing no one but Number One. "Did I spill it on ye?" 

"No," she said. "Go with Kirk, if he is unwell. I shall take care of 
the mess." 

Scott escorted Kirk into the corridor, and helped him lean up against the 
wall. "D’ye need the water closet, sir?" he said. 

"No," Kirk answered. "I need--I need--" he coughed into his palm. "That 
perfume’s getting to me, I think. Has she always been so, uh, redolent?" 

"She’s always worn some scent," Scott said. "I can’t say anyone’s ever 
objected before, that I know of." 

“Please speak to her about it.” 

Scott leaned against the wall, and looked small and defeated. Kirk 
recalled that he had not looked so discouraged before the onslaught of the 
Tharaq’ah, but a woman had managed to humble him. "I’m not sure I have any 
influence at all over what she may do or not do," he said. "But I’ll try. 
Shall we return?" 

"You go ahead," Kirk said. "I’ll be back in a minute or two." 

* 

Kirk leaned against the wall. The metal chill stabbed through his shirt 
and brought ona series of shudders. So cold, he felt he might as well be 
drifting outside the ship, much as the lonely Apollo pioneers had drifted 
outside their primitive capsules on slender strings. 


Perhaps he already was outside. "We," to Kirk, had come to sum up in one 
syllable a tight symbiosis of ship, commander and crew. Those bonds had 


withered, and the organism was falling apart, as surely as the Enterprise 
would reduce herself to bits of discombobulated scrap unless a miracle 
intervened. 7 

Kirk was a solitary, wretched "I." 

"Jim? et 

A hand descended from nowhere onto his shoulder. "I'll handle it, 
Scotty," the voice attached to the hand said. Kirk heard footsteps, and the 
closing of a door. 

"I’ve got some tri-ox," the voice said. ‘Maybe you should lie down." 

Kirk turned. "I told you to keep an eye on her," he said coldly, "not to 
fawn all over her, ogling like some schoolboy. You’re making a_ spectacle of 
yourself, you and Scott both. Do you have any idea how ridiculous you look? 
She’s laughing at you." | 

McCoy put away his hypo. "Captain Kirk," he said, "you’re the one who’s 
acting like a schoolboy. Well, you got what you wanted. You got everybody’s 
attention. See you when you’re ready to come in and sit with the grown-ups, 
Jim." 

“Don’t speak to me in that tone," Kirk said. "I’m still the captain." 

"You don’t own me," McCoy retorted, and returned to the dining room. 
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The reprimand hit Kirk squarely in the face and stung. 

He felt the flush of blood on his cheeks, and knew what provoked it. It 
had come before, though usually fleetingly. 

It came now and then when Spock interspersed a word of jangling Vulcan 
into his otherwise meticulous English. 

Once it had come during a short leave on Regula VII as he watched a crowd 
of alien children gather around Uhura. He had seen her dance for then, 
chanting ancient African folktales in a mellifluous singsong. As they cheered 
her back to the ship, she had seized his arm and sighed, "Captain, I want to 
stay here forever," and he had turned away his face and let her imagine a 
pleased smile. 

The day the mysterious message had come for McCoy his. blood had flushed 
hot. The burning remained in his cheeks for the entire three hours McCoy 
spent locked in his cabin, emerging taciturn and red-eyed, offering no 
explanation and seeking no comfort. Immediately after, he had requested his 
unexplained, now postponed return to Terra. 

Kirk hated his own pettiness, the possessive Caliban lurking in himself, 
that could not separate his crew from his ship and demanded to devour all the 
devotion they could pour forth. He secretly loathed the thought that they, 
"his people," might also be their own people, who had trod other ground and 
breathed other air, and might choose to do So again. 

He could not share their allegiance with anything, oor anyone. He had 
seen more fearsome foes than this woman, and he had blasted them out of the 
sky for daring to challenge him. If he had to, he would do so again. 

Well, only metaphorically, he added uncertainly. 


The Enterprise, a silver pinpoint among the glint of distant stars, 
wheeled around the Jcarus and dimmed to silver-gray under its shadow. The 
grey-green ship turned phosphorescent, clad in the glow of the nearest star as 
the great crippled ship passed to the aphelion of its orbit, allowing the 
smaller vessel to bask lazily in the rays like a great lizard on a desert 
rock. 

Kyle stirred from his lethargy, took brief note of change, recorded the 
ship’s coordinates in Sulu’s log, and returned to his review of damage reports 
from the ship’s various departments. Without computers to make instantaneous 
reports, the crew had been forced to rely on pencils, pads and their own rusty 
powers of recall. He supposed every piece of paper he held in his hands was 
completely inaccurate, but scrawling out the reports had at least given them. 
all the illusion of useful work. 

He shuffled Ensign Grayson’s report from Sickbay to the top of the pile 
and gave it a cursory scan. All diagnostic equipment out. Supplies mostly 
unmolested, though, and field equipment still serviceable, though it couldn’t 
be recalibrated without the main boards. Deep freeze on line; left-handed 
blessing, that. Kyle did not want to die at all, but if he had to die, he 
thought he’d prefer to fall in hand-to-hand combat than sit unconscious on 
ice, waiting for the Tharaq’ah to defrost him for a quick snack. 

Missing supplies? He read closer. Grayson must have eee | 
Besides, it’s just a placebo anyway. Let him dole out pills instead of shots, 
is all. Probably knocked over the vials and wants to weasel out of admitting 
it. 

He swiveled away and laid aside the papers. A glint on the screen caught 
his eye, and he swiveled back. 

Nothing. Just a stray meteor shower. But meteors did not seem to hover, 
then vanish. He made another note for Captain Kirk. 
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* 

Kirk took three deep gulps of air, snapped his shoulders back, and re- 
entered the mess hall. 

Scott nodded to acknowledge him as he finished clearing away the last of 
the dessert dishes. Nobody rose, not out of respect, not out of concern. 
Kirk took his place unobtrusively.. 

Spock’s voice cut through the fugue of conversation, a shade too loud and 
too vehement for a Vulcan. 

"If it were possible," the first officer said, "it would be dangerous. 
But it is not possible." 

"I beg to differ," Number One said. "It is dangerous already. And I 
tell you it is possible." 

"I’m not sure I follow your equations," McCoy said. "As far as the 
ethics of the matter, I’m afraid I have to side with Spock this time." 

"You are sworn to. preserve life, Leona--Doctor McCoy," Number One said. 
"Yet twenty-seven lives have been lost in two years. And more will follow." 

"People will always be fools," Scott said. "An’ trying that damn fancy 
trick is what put us where we are now." 

"Call me a Luddite," McCoy said, "but I’m against anything that would 
make time travel easier for anyone, in either direction." 

"Excuse me," Kirk said. "It sounds like I missed something." 

"Just a little after-dinner debate," Sulu said. 

"It’s all theoretical anyway," Scott said. 

"Thank heaven, too," Uhura said. 

"Not theory. My equations check out.” 

"Time travel?" Kirk said. "We can’t even get out of this’ solar system 
and you’re talking about time travel?" 

"A pastime to which I understand you are no stranger, Kirk," Number One 
said. "Come now, no orders are classified to me. The Enterprise is_ the only 
ship in the fleet with official clearance to experiment with time travel." 

"We earned that privilege the hard way, Commander," Kirk said. "We don’t 
use it unless we have to, and I for one hope never to have to use it again. 
For one thing, it’s devilishly tricky to pull off." 

"I know that. But the allure of the prospect is nearly irresistible." 

"I find it very resistible," Kirk said. 

Number One leaned across the table and stabbed a finger on the cloth for 
emphasis. "Since you first discovered the so-called ‘’slingshot effect,’ ten 
ships have been immolated trying to duplicate it, plunging into stars instead - 
of going around them." 

Kirk shrugged. "Catapulting oneself at top speed at a burning ball of 
gas is not the act of a reasonable person," he said. "My heart goes out to 
these people’s families, but neither I nor Starfleet can be responsible for 
their lack of common sense, or their bad steering." 

"Suppose the risk could be reduced?" Number One said. "To virtually 
nil?" 

"You presume that what can be done should be done," Spock said. "You 
must temper scientific inquisitiveness with judgement. We Vulcans learned 
centuries ago that when technology and ethics collide, technology must yield; 
else, in the cataclysm, both buckle. I believe that was also the lesson of 
your ’eugenics wars.’" 

"You’re talking about warping lives. I’m talking about saving them," 
Number One said. "A mere visit to the past--" 

"There’s no such thing as a ’mere visit,’" Kirk said. 
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"Besides, consider the physiological complications," McCoy said. "I’ma 
doctor. The body is my business. Time flows in one direction: forward. You 
may go backward, but your body keeps going forward. Jim and Spock and I spent 
two weeks in the 20th century once." 

"I don’t think we need to rake that up," Kirk said abruptly. 

"Sorry," McCoy said. 

"I know the story," Number One said. "Her name was Keeler, wasn’t it? 
Edith Keeler. Very tragic. I too have loved and lost, Kirk." 

"That damned file was sealed!" Kirk said. "Sealed for seventy-five 
years." His voice rolled with grief. "Don’t you have any respect?" 

Embarrassed silence shrouded the table. 

"I didn’t mean to overreact," Kirk said, and scrambled for his dignity. 

"Well, anyway," McCoy said hastily, "that wasn’t the point I was making. 
The thing is, when we got back to our own time, it was only a second after 
we’d left; but according to my equipment, we’d still aged two weeks. Scotty 
and Uhura stayed behind, and they hadn’t aged at all." 

"And the rest of the crew?" 

"This is tough to explain. They all ceased to exist for a split-second." 
Number One’s face displayed not an iota of surprise. Kirk’s made up for it. 
"I ran the same tests on them: cell count and configuration, organ 
deterioration, wound healing, follicle count, everything. They turned out 
about two weeks younger than Scotty and Uhura. You figure it out." 

"With experimentation, such mysteries could be explained," she said. 

"Assuming we don’t knock over the entire edifice of history in the 
process," Kirk said. "You don’t realize just how fragile a house of cards 
reality is. Time travel isn’t a ’pastime.’ You can’t run tours to the past, 
as if it were a theme park." 

"And I wouldn’t want to go back," McCoy said. "Even as a tourist. If I 
keep losing a week or two here and there, I’ll die of old age at 137, but 55 
years from my birthdate." 

“You must not go to the past, and it is impossible to go to the future," 
Spock said, "so that seems to settle it." 

"How do you know you can’t go to the future?" Number One persisted. 

"Time runs only in one direction," Spock said. "The future exists only 
as a range of probabilities." 

"Can the past be altered?" she said. 

"It can," Kirk said grimly. 

"Then the past also must exist as-a probability instead of an absolute. - 
Past, present and future share the quality of being alterable through our 
actions; why couldn’t they also share the quality of being accessible as 
well?" 

"I have a crashing headache," McCoy said. 

Spock and Number One faced off across the table, immovable object and 
irresistible force embodied. "The future does not exist until it becomes the 
past," he said. "You cannot travel to five minutes from now. You could 
travel to five minutes ago, in which event ’now’ would become ’five minutes 
from now.’ And--" 

“And sit through this again?" McCoy said. "No, thanks." 

"It’s all wind," Scott said. '"We’ve done all the slingshots I’m up for. 
I’m never trying it again.” 

"I recall that once, long ago, on this very ship, Ensign Montgomery Scott 
said ’never again’ to me," Number One said quietly. "That should have taught 
you the folly of saying ’never’." 
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Chapel glanced sidelong at McCoy’s stormclouded face, and at her sister. 
Sometimes she has more brains than common sense, the nurse thought. 

Number One raised her other hand from her lap, disengaging Scott’s hand 
from it just a fraction too late to keep the motion invisible under the table. 
McCoy slipped his hand on her knee, and narrowed his lips into a thin, 
satisfied slash when Scott saw she did not brush it away. 

'Chapel looked helplessly at Kirk. 

Number One took Spock’s napkin and spread it in the center of the table. 
"Think of this napkin as the fabric of space," she said. "If you consider 
MacRausch’s Postulate of Absolute Temporal Location--" | 

"I’m not much of a theoretician," McCoy said. 

"I’ve noticed," she said. "You’re more a man of action, I daresay." She 
dropped her hand below the table. He blushed, and tried to hide behind his 
napkin, daubing away imaginary crumbs. 

"I like to think of myself that way," he said. "I’m just a country 
doctor--" 

"So I understand," she said. 

"And one hell of an operator," Scott said, and stomped McCoy’s toes under 
the table. 

Spock felt Scott’s leg brush his own, spotted Chapel’s blanched face, and 


rose. "May I review your equations at greater length? I think we will not 
resolve this here." He offered his hand to Number One. "At your convenience, 
Commander." 


She accepted his hand. Scott and McCoy exchanged looks of utter 
discomfiture. 

"At your service, Mr. Spock," she said. "I shall not resume work until 
tomorrow, and I have no plans for tonight that cannot be postponed.” 

Spock led her around the table. She waited politely at the door as he 
huddled with his fellow officers. "I have bought you a respite," Spock said. 
"TI suggest the two of you use this evening wisely.” 

"I’m sure you will," Scott said. 

"I doubt it," McCoy said. “He’s got five more years before he even 
thinks about that kind of thing." 

"IT look forward to your analysis," Number One called from across the 
room. "I consider I have won half this battle of wits, if you will even 
concede to check my calculations. That implies you suspect you may be wrong; 
very unlike you, old friend." _ 

Spock permitted himself a sly twinkle for old times’ sake. "I admit I do 
not lightly entertain the prospect of my own fallibility. Some events are 
possible, though unlikely; that is one such event. Other events are possible, 
but even more unlikely. And some are flatly impossible, such as’ traveling to 
the future." 

The two logicians paraded out together, leaving a roomful of illogical 
Humans to steam. | 

Uhura broke the brooding silence with a bright, false laugh. "Quite a 
conversation," she said. "Anyone for coffee?" ; 

Kirk shook his head and ran his finger idly around the rim of his 
wineglass. No wonder she wanted the Enterprise, the only ship in the fleet 
with clearance to journey through both the heavens and the millenia. Well, 
she’d have to fix the ship first, he thought. And if she could fix the ship, 
and unite the crew behind her, maybe she really did deserve the captain’s 
chair. Past, present and future really did comprise a wobbling house of 
cards, and he sensed a stiff wind at his back, which could either blow them to 
port or knock down the structure on his head. 
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x 

McCoy contemplated the shiny new toy dominating his desk. He fixed it 
with a skeptical stare, daring it to perform even half the wondrous feats 
Number One had promised. 

As the days collapsed into weeks and weeks into a black hole of 
meaningless, motionless inertia, McCoy had had more and more trouble accepting 
any of Number One’s promises, professional and personal. On the viewscreen of 
the Icarus that afternoon, the Enterprise’s image had been a proud enough 
shell, but her guts were still, as far as he could see, charred ruins. 

Worse, the crew was growing bored again, and boredom for them meant 
rounds of repetitious make-work for him. The worry and energy they would 
normally have expended on the ship turned inward; they lined up at his door in 
increasing numbers. He ticked off the case histories in his head. Twenty-six 
migraines today. Twelve bellyaches. Fourteen chest pains. Three cramps. 
And a partridge in a pear tree. JI’mrunning low on sugar pills, and I’m 
already out of patience. 

He checked the supply cabinet. "Grayson?" he called. "We’re low on 
hypos. Load some, please." 

"We’re low on saline, sir," the ensign called from the dental lab. 

"How did we go through that much so fast?" McCoy said. He sighed. The 
would-be patients preferred shots to pills, and he’d handed out enough pseudo- 
medications himself to know how fast the supplies ran out. "Mix some up 
tomorrow, then," he said. "It’s late, and we can just make do with the 
candies until then." 

"I?ll do it, sir. No problem," Grayson answered. "Just let me prep the 
dental lab." 

"Great. Be ready for a whole slew in there tomorrow." That’s another 
popular one, toothaches. Stuff you can’t argue with. "It hurts, Doc." What 
can you do, tell them no, it doesn’t? 

So he doled out a handful of bitter-coated sugar capsules to each one, 
more or less bitter depending on his mood, donned his patented kindly- 
reassuring bedside smile, and sent them with a pat on the back or the bottom, 
according to gender, to await another attack of phantom pain, another round of 
pills, another moment when they could entertain the illusion of change in the 
tedium. 

"You on third shift tonight?" McCoy called. 

"Yes, sir,' Grayson answered. 

"Get the hell in here; don’t make me keep hollering at you," McCoy — 
snapped. Grayson appeared at the door. "Any progress on the repairs?" 

“Non-functional, but the lights blink and I can get some beeps out of 
it," the ensign said. 

"Grayson, why don’t you take the night off? I’1l1 be down here for a 
while," McCoy said. 

Grayson’s eyes kindled with gratitude. "Thanks, sir. You don’t know how 
much--I mean--my girlfriend is second shift, sir, and--" 

"Consider it recreational therapy for Singleton, then," McCoy said 
pleasantly. "Sweet little thing. I have a daughter about her age, you know." 

"I promise I’1ll] call in." 

McCoy smiled weakly. "No need. Believe it or not, I was young once, 
too. Get out of here. Never let it be said Leonard McCoy kept a lady 
waiting.” 

McCoy rubbed his eyes. When he opened them, Grayson was gone. Woman, 
the only thing that can move a man faster than a transporter, he thought. And 
the only thing that can scramble him up more thoroughly. 
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He reached into his desk drawer and set out a tumbler. He looked at it, 
put it back, closed the drawer, re-opened it, took out the glass, and after a 
moment of thought withdrew a matching glass. He set both on his desk, 
retrieved a decanter of Saurian brandy from the wall bracket, set it between 
the two glasses, and sat down again to wait. Lately he had refined waiting to 
an art. 

A half-hour passed, and McCoy stared at the elaborate master console 
overwhelming his desktop, the glasses, and the corked bottle. He almost. 
wished for a hypochondriac or two to break the stillness. 

Another half-hour passed. Then the door slid open. 

"You’re late," McCoy said, and uncorked the brandy. 

Scott sat in the corner chair. "Y’r lucky I came at all," he said 
thickly, "at this hour of the night." 

"TI know you didn’t have other plans," McCoy said acidly, pouring two 
fingers into one glass, then the other. "Mr. Spock saw to that. And with so 
much of the ship still shut down, and double bunking, it can be hard to find 


privacy. It’s a problem that can’t have escaped your attention over the past 
several days. Am I right?" He offered one of the glasses to Scott. 
"Perhaps ye have a suggestion," Scott said, accepting the nightcap. "T 


hear there’s plenty of privacy aboard the Icarus, for such as seek it." 

McCoy slammed his glass down on the tiny rectangle of desktop not crowded 
by Number One’s handiwork. 

"Ye’ve been over that way, have ye no’? More than once?" 

"None of your damn business.” 

"You’re the one who askit me about my own plans for the evening. If ve 
canna take it, dinna dish it out.” 

"IT have been over to the JIcarus, yes! In the daytime. With Nurse 
Chapel. All three of us, together, every time." The admission smarted. "You 
can ask Chapel if you like." 


"I did," Scott said. "She can account for the days. But what I find 
interestin’ are the nights she canna account for." He sipped the drink. 
"Excellent stuff. I dinna suppose you poured it for me. Who were you 
expecting?" 

"I don’t appreciate your insinuations. I don’t think the lady would care 
for them either." He swirled his glass and studied the amber whirlpool. "I 
didn’t ask you here to fight. I asked you here to talk. To tell the truth, 
this 1s very awkward for me." He essayed a small laugh. "This is more the 


kind of chat I’d expect to have with Jim." 

"And what kind o’ chat might that be?" Scott said. 

"Well, you know. Bending the elbow, shooting the breeze, and maybe 
talking man to man about, well, some personal matters.” 

"And what kind of personal matters might ye be--" 

"Damnation! Don’t take everything I say and twist it into a boomerang 
with a question mark. You’re almost as bad as Spock." 

"Say what you will about Spock, Doctor, but I trust him. He wouldna 
intrude himsel’ where he doesna belong and go makin’ mischief." 

"You’re putting entirely the wrong cast on this whole affair," McCoy 


said. 

"Affair." Scott echoed. "Your word, not mine." 

McCoy shifted into his bedside manner. "Now, Scotty. We’ve all been 
under a lot of stress lately. That includes you. And sometimes people under 
stress let worries prey on their minds. We project our problems onto other 


objects. We start to see things that aren’t there, and misinterpret--" 
"Put it back in y’r little black bag, Doctor," Scott said. 
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"If it’s any comfort," McCoy said uncertainly, "I’ve gone through some 
very Similar problems with Jim. And the advice I gave him was--" 

Na’ doubt he swallowed it," Scott said. "More of y’r sugar pills and 
blether. But I don’t. Captain Kirk, for a’ his stripes and medals and a’ 
that, is ten year y’r junior. There’s a part of him still a_ lad, to come 
runnin’ to a big brother, to have ye kiss it and make it well, or haul him 
into the woodshed for a hiding. But you and I are of an age, man, andI see 
ye as ye are." 

McCoy bought time with a studied sip of brandy. "And just what do you 
think you see, Scotty?" 

"I see a man no longer young, hurtlin’ thru’ space in the bowels of a 
great metal bird, headin’ thru’ nothingness’ to nowhere faster than any sane 
man would want to go." 

Scott sipped the brandy and wheezed. McCoy silently challenged him to 
continue. 

"I see a man who sleeps alone every night. Growin’ old alone in the guts 
of that machine, spendin’ his days keepin’ busy, and tryin’ hard not to think 
about the nights." 

McCoy swallowed. "Go on," he said. 

“A man like that, Doctor, looks into the eyes of some pretty little 
yeoman and sees himself in them as father, or an uncle, or a teacher. Then 
comes a day when he thinks he looks into the eyes of a beautiful woman, and 
gulls himself into believing he’s shining in those eyes as a lover. Perhaps 
our Mr. Spock is right, time canna move backwards, aye? But for one crazy 
hopeful moment, he thinks it can. Would ye no’ say a man such as that is 
liable to go a bit off, and do perhaps a foolish thing? Perhaps a disgraceful 
thing? Aught he might regret?" 

"Maybe," McCoy grunted. 

Scott’s eyes narrowed, fixed on his peer and nemesis. “Methinks I see 
such a man, Doctor," he said. 

McCoy stared into his glass. His voice petrified. "If so, Mr. Scott, 
you saw him in your mirror." 

"I gie ye y’r warning," Scott said. "What ye do with it is up to you." 

“I don’t ask you what you do with your off-hours," McCoy said. "I mind 
my own business. I can’t help your thoughts. As for your actions, only 
Captain Kirk can influence those." 

"Then maybe Captain Kirk is the one I. should’ve been talking to," Scott 


said. - "We’re going about as far as_ the Enterprise herself, in one big 
circle." 

McCoy relieved Scott of the glass before the engineer could throw it at 
him. "As long as we’re giving out warnings," he said, "ever hear of 
belladonna?" 


“Of course," Scott said. 

“Useful stuff despite its reputation. Extract of deadly nightshade. 
Under the right circumstances, in the right proportions, very beneficial. 
Dilates the pupils, key ingredient in the compounding of retinax." 

"So? ee 

“Interesting name for a poison. Comes from cosmetic use. A little bit-- 
avery little, mind--brightens up the eyes. But too much of the ’beautiful 
lady’ can kill. Would you say there’s a lesson in that?" 

"Perhaps," Scott said. "The question is, for which of us. They used to 
Say one man’s meat is another man’s poison. Maybe one man’s beautiful lady is 
another man’s belladonna." 
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The engineer stormed out. McCoy swirled his glass again, and wondered 
who’d won. 

He uncorked the brandy bottle, and poured the contents of the half-empty 
glasses back into the flask. Then he corked the bottle again, and raised the 
Gregs of his glass to his lips. 

He lowered it, untasted. 

Drinking alone? Sleeping alone? Growing old...? 

The untouched glass remained at his elbow for the rest of the empty, 
wakeful night. 

x 

A slender beam of light slashed across the deserted deck of the main 
engineering section. A lone, dangling wire at the apex of the vaulted ceiling 
captured the beam in a dull point of light like adying star. Scott tilted 
his head up, captured by the glimmer, and wished upon it. 

He needed desperately to be alone with a friend. McCoy’s reprimand had 
torn open wounds long since scabbed over. 

He thought of waking Kirk and put the thought aetae: Kirk was not the 
man to speak with about Number One. The captain who feared no alien, no nova, 
no storm and no disaster, seemed to quail at a woman who had supposedly come 
to help him. He might try to cover his trepidation with disdain, but Scott 
knew empty bravado when he saw it. Besides, a stripling like Kirk, who fell 
in love every week and out again, would hardly fathom the depth of passion 
that could build up in a 50-year-old heart. 

He listened to the faint, dying scream of the battery in the last 
shuttlecraft as the jerry-rigged shunt sucked out its remaining fire. In two 
days the Newton would be as lifeless a hulk as the other’ shuttles. Two days 
after that, the crew would be back on raw-matrix rations. In three, Kirk 
would order him to unseal the confidential file and chill the vaults. 

He hugged himself and rubbed his shoulders. Alone among all] the crew, he 
had seen the list. The computer’s search had been anything but random. Ina 
bizarre coincidence, the mechanism had skimmed the cream off the top of the 
file; he, Spock, McCoy, Uhura, and Kirk himself headed the list. Kirk could 
hew to it, and leave the ship adrift in the hands of a second-string crew, 
excellent in their niches but trained to follow, not to lead, or he could 
throw it out arbitrarily and let his best instincts--or possibly his biases, 
for Kirk was human--decide who would sleep. 

Ach, but if worst comes to worst, Number One can always take over, he 
thought. He started at realizing he did not find the idea reassuring. The 
woman had filled his hours with patching and plugging and welding and sealing 
and tying in and locking up, but all he’d seen so far was a fleeting moment of 
hope and a good meal. | 

She said when she’s finished I’ll see it all at once, he thought. See 
what? 

He thought of seeking her out, but it was now after midnight, and he was 
fearful of finding her in the last place he wanted to be. 

At a time when Scott believed he had no flesh-and-blood comrades left to 
turn to, he turned to the one companion he knew would be steadfast. 

He made his way to his office, and turned on his computer. If he routed 
the power carefully, he figured, he could bypass Number One’s gadgets entirely 
and connect the panel directly into the Newton’s battery. Such a little scrap 
of light, and only for a moment. 

He tied in the power nimbly and silently, and his hologram limned the 
swanlike outline of the ship in fluorescent colors. A tiny "you are here" 
arrow blinked in the heart of the image. 
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A second blemish of light pulsed over the arrow. Someone was in the 
access shaft of the starboard pylon. 

Aratunian, I’ll wager, fixing that pressure release valve. Should have 
done it first shift, and figured I’d never know. Laying about for two weeks, 
getting sloppy about their duties. He picked up his flash again and trudged 
across the deck toward the catwalk leading to the mouth of the tube. 

Standing at the foot of the ladder, he could make out a shadow in the 
crawlspace, far at the top of the shaft. He pointed his flash straight up and 
shouted. 

His shouts echoed back upon him and a spanner flew past his ear. Clumsy 
oat. That’s what comes of scramblin’ around in the dark. He tested the 
bottom rung, fixed his foot on it, tensed, and rocketed up the ladder with a 
speed he hadn’t known he could coax from his middle-aged bones. 

An ankle dangled near his face. He grasped it and shone the torch up 
into the face of Number One. 

"T’m sorry," she said without surprise or remorse. "I dropped it when 
you shouted. You didn’t by some chance bring it back up with you?" 

"What are ye doing here?" he hoped her answer would give him some clue as 
to how to react. 

"I’m here every night," she said. “Where else would I be?" 

"Then there’s been a misunderstanding," he said. "But--" 

"Did you bring the number-three up with you, or did you not?" she said. 

"You answer my question, and I’1] answer yours," he said. 

She let go of the ladder with one hand to shrug. "Then one of us must go 
down and get it," she said. "I can’t finish without it.” 

"Let me explain somethin’ to you," Scott said patiently. "Stripes or no 
stripes, ye canna muck about in a restricted area without notifyin’ me first. 
Don’t presume on my fondness, lass." 

“T am not a ’lass,’" she said. "I am two months and three days your 
junior, and a full commander with priority-one clearance." 

"Verra well, then," Scott said, "Ma’am." He would almost rather have 
found her in McCoy’s cabin. "Ye have the stripes, and ye may be the equal of 
Captain Kirk himself, but not even Captain Kirk goes into my engines without 
telling me what he’s up to. Now, please tell me what ye were todo wi’ yon 
number-three spanner, before I toss ye down the shaft to yon floor." 

"*?Verra well,’" she said dryly. "I intend to connect yon anode to yon 
_diode, hook the entire contraption into yon bonnie backup so ye don’t turrrrn 
-iton by accident drivin’ with a snootful o’ the guid Highland scotch, and 

laddie, ye’ll be o’er the hills and far away." 

She clicked her tongue, smiled, and gazed deep into his eyes. Her 
perfume closed in on him, warming the cool air. It was all he could do not to 
love her at that moment, but another beautiful lady was on his mind, and he 
loved that lady even more. 

"My ship," he said. "My Enterprise. What have ye done wi’ her?" 

Number One turned away. "You’1]1] find out when the time comes," she said. 
“Certain things are not for you to know." 

He tightened his grip onthe ankle. "Ye’d better consider tellin’ me 
now, Jass," he said. 

She wavered. "I know I’1]1 be sorry, but you’re leaving me no choice. 
It’s a slingshot effect simulator. Satisfied?" 

He released the ankle. "You’re jesting or you’re mad." 

“Combination of a shield fortification, automatic course plotting, 
adaptation for a hairpin turn at the crucial point, a few other touches." 

"Ye gods, ye didn’t tie this into the bloody main drive!" 
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"Tt won’t work if I don’t.” 


"Tt won’t work anyway! Who gave you leave to bring this infernal 
machine--" 
"It is not an ‘infernal machine.’ It’s a perfectly simple device to 


anyone who grasps Bennett’s First Law." 

"I never heard of Bennett! Bennett be hanged, and his Law with him! 
Does Captain Kirk know of this?" 

"IT cannot tell Kirk. I should not have told you. Trust me," she nearly 
pleaded. "I have a mission. I have to complete it." 

"Get that Rube Goldberg monstrosity out o’ here, or I’1ll rip it out wi’ 
bare hands," he said. He tried to reach past her toward the dangling device 
over her head. 

She thrust her waist into his clutching hands in a comically lascivious 
embrace. He tried to push her aside, and thrashed again toward the device. 

"No, Scotty, you mustn’t touch it,” she cried. "You can’t disconnect it 
haphazardly. Go get the spanner." 

He thrust his face blindly into her belly. She clung to the ladder and 
pushed him back against the chute wall with one kmee. 

Scott’s foot slipped. 

Tumbling, he clutched at the only solid object within reach, Number One’s 
waist. 

Locked together, they caromed off one wall, then the other, down the full 
length of the pylon to the bottom of the shaft. Scott saw Number One’s face 
for one second before hitting the floor. She landed on top of him with a soft 
moan of despair, bounced off and fell face down on the deck. 

With one more moan, she heaved to her elbows, and threw her head back, 
peering to the top of the tube. The device remained riveted in place. She 
crept back to Scott and placed her ear on his chest. Hurriedly, she pumped 
her own labored breath into his lungs, until his gasps settled into a rhythm. 

She tried to lift him, to no avail. It was all she could do to lift 
herself. Striving to focus her blurred vision, she groped her way to the 
lift, pried it open, and crept in. 

Number One tore out the hatch cover, yanked out the guts of the controls, 
and tied wires together until she saw lights. 

"Sickbay," she ordered the lift. "Emergency override." 
The lift jerked up several meters and down a few, _Shimmied sideways, and 
stuck. | 

"Damn," she said. Summoning all her remaining strength, letting the 
mental anguish of desperation banish the physical pain, she punched open the 
emergency exit, clambered out, and began to scale the shaft. 

x 

Uhura shook the sleep from her eyes and placed her finger on the largest 
wire to hold it steady while Spock slipped the welder over it to seal the 
circuit with a hiss and a pop. 

"That should be adequate," Spock said, "if no better." 

"It looks to me as if it might work," Uhura agreed. "At least, for a 
minute or two." 

"A minute or two is all I’1ll need," Kirk said. “I only wish it were a 
more convenient minute or two.” 

"T must return this battery before Number One realizes it is gone," Spock 
said. 

“Fine. I’1]1 have Morrow’s orders by the time she turns up for first 
shift. I’1l abide by them, whatever they are, but we can’t go on with two 
captains. Fatch me in. Let’s try it." 
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Kirk stood aside, fidgeting, while Spock gave Uhura a crash course in 
operating the jerry-built console. "What did you use to cobble this together, 
Mr. Spock?" she said. 

"Suffice it to say that you will have to accustom yourself again to raw 
matrix,’ Spock said. He adjusted knobs, threw switches, and turned up the 
squelch to banish a shriek of static. "Go ahead, sir," he said. 

"Starbase Two, this is Enterprise. Do you read me? Morrow? Come in, 
Starbase Two." 

Kirk felt each individual hair turn gray as_ the seconds crawled past. 
“Starbase Two," he repeated. "Enterprise to Starbase Two." 

The console squawked. "Enterprise! Starbase Two, Morrow here." 

"Harry!" 

“Jim? Jim, where the hell have you been? We thought we’d lost you." 

“You know where I am. I just need clarification on those orders." 

“What orders?" 

“The classified orders you sent with the repair vessel." 

"We didn’t send any repair vessel. We didn’t even know where you were. 
We still don’t." 

“We don’t know ourselves," Kirk said. "We’re dead out here. No 
navigation. No warp drive. No computer. Barely life support. Your orders 
of stardate 7768.35--" 

"Jim," Morrow blurted, "that’s tomorrow." 

"We have no chronometer, either," Spock said. 

"Harry," Kirk said tensely, "we’ve been operating on the assumption that 
Starbase Two sent out a repair detail, the science vessel Icarus. If--" 

"The hell we did. The JIcarus has been missing for almost a month, 
presumed destroyed by the same critters that were after you." Kirk clenched 
his teeth. "Kirk, what kind of mess are you in out there?" 

"I intend to find out!" Kirk said. 

“Hold tight. We’1ll lock in on your’ subspace and try to trace you. I 
have two scouts immediately available and I can have three destroyers within a 
day." 

"Commodore, I cannot maintain the signal," Spock said. "This equipment 
is rudimentary." Morrow’s answer was garbled in a crackle of static. Uhura 
fiddled with the squelch. "I am already losing you," Spock said. 

"Then I’ll rip the galaxy apart if I have to, but I’1]1 find you," Morrow 
wailed. The static overpowered his cry and the console, with a sputter anda 
final disconsolate blink, yielded to entropy. 

"I’m more confused than ever," Uhura said. 

"I’m not," Kirk said. "I’ve let myself be taken in twice by the same 
hoary trick. Even if that is the Icarus out there, that’s not Number One in 
here. That’s a Tharaq’ah, finishing up what her--its--comrades began." 

Spock shook his head. "I have known Number One for nearly twenty years. 
I have worked alongside her, and fought alongside her. She trained me in 
being a science officer, and a Starfleet officer. She saved my life on 
Ganymede on our first tour. She has been a guest in the house of my father, 
and sung in our family rituals." 

"She couldn’t fool you?" 

“Only a very powerful telepath could break the mental discipline of a 
Vulcan with so convincing an illusion. One might as well try to trick me into 
believing two plus two equals five." 

"But it could be done?" 

"It could. It would be difficult, but I admit myself capable of error." 
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“And it would be even easier to deceive the rest of us," Kirk said, 
"leading us to see what we wanted to see. We’d better assume the worst. 
Spock, get a security detail to the transporter and get them over to the 
Icarus immediately. Open communicators at all times, and phasers on kill." 

Uhura touched the captain’s arm. He jumped. 

"Captain, I’m--I’m--" 

"Frightened, Uhura," he said softly. "So am I." 

"It is prudent to close off the /Jcarus," Spock said, "but I do not 
believe she will retreat there. I am no expert in Human irrationalities, but 
precedent suggests--" 

“Right. The weakest link in our chain," Kirk said. Uhura handed him her 
communicator. "Scott? Come in, Scotty." He adjusted the frequency again. 
“Not in his room. Engineering? Engineering, come in, Scotty, anybody, please 
answer me." Another adjustment followed. "If at first...McCoy? Bones, are 
you there? Wake up, McCoy." He twiddled the dial impatiently. "At least 
we’re not the only ones crazy enough to wander around at this hour." 

"There is one round-the-clock duty station," Spock said. 

"Thank you, that was my very next step," Kirk said. "Sickbay? Come in, 
Sickbay." 

x 

McCoy hastened out of the sonic scrub, togged for surgery as a 
precaution. Grayson, his pajama top still clutched in one hand, raised the 
other to tug the shoulder seam of his lab coat straight as he sped to McCoy’s 
side. 

“She’s resting comfortably, sir. Conscious. She says she needs to talk 
to you.” 

McCoy frowned. “Now is not the time for talking." 

“She’s a very strong-willed woman, sir." 

The senior doctor smiled wanly. "That she is indeed, Grayson. A regular 
Spock. How’d it go with the auto paging?" 

"Managed to round up two more. On their way ASAP." The intern palmed 
his scanner and passed it to the veteran. "Possible internal injuries and 
concussion. Hard to be sure with these field models out of whack." 

"Then we do as our ancestors did, pull her though with our brains and our 
hands. Any medication?" 

“Aye, sir. While you were scrubbing up I gave her five cc. placidex, 
oral." | 

~ McCoy’s tone sharpened. "Oral placidex? Explain." 

"No medical history available. Figured it as least likely to provoke 
allergic reactions." 

"Valid. Any other reason?" 

The intern thought a_ second. "Well, she asked for something to drink, 
sir. She was thirsty as all get-out. I--" 

"She did? Was she by some chance pale?" 

“Well, if I fell all the way down the Jeffries Tube, sir, I’d sure as 
hell be pale." 

“You’d sure as hell be in shock!" McCoy exploded. "You mean to tell me 
you got all the goddamn way through med school and onto a_ starship and nobody 
every taught you--" 

"I’m sorry, sir." Grayson leaned on the bulkhead, looking very small and 
too young. "I majored in research. I wasn’t thinking. I’m so tired. I--" 

McCoy fiddled with the field scanner. "Not a mistake," he said gruffly. 
"A judgement call, made under duress. You’1ll learn these things with time, 
that’s what you’re here for. Now, if not placidex, what?" 
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“Viarol?" the intern ventured. 

"Standard dose of viarol, hypo every two hours. Enough for a good sleep, 
not so much we can’t wake her up if we have to, and it’s not a CNS depressant. 
Oh, and get her a cold compress for that goose egg on her forehead too." 

Grayson scurried toward the emergency room. 

"We’1l make a doctor of you, yet," McCoy called after him, still 
squinting at the garbled read-out. 

M’Benga hurried in. "You rang?" 

“After all those goners, we’ve got a live one. Far as we know it’s not 
serious, but I figured you’d want to be in on it." 


Grayson rushed out of the emergency room again. "Doctor, Doctor McCoy, 
sir--" 

"Yes, Grayson?" He met the intern with a paternal smile. The horror on 
the young’s man’s face caused the smile to wither immediately. "Grayson?" 

"She’s vomiting blood, sir!" 

"What?" 


M’Benga did not wait for McCoy’s command. 

"Chest pains," the intern explained breathlessly. "I thought it was just 
bruises, sir, after all, she was walking and talking. Then she started 
gurgling and upchucking these massive gouts of bright red blood." 

"After drinking the placidex." 

"Yes, sir." Grayson trembled like a mimosa. 

McCoy interrogated Grayson in birdshot blasts of curt questions, rapidly 
assembling the entire grim picture. 

"So," he said with deadly precision, "you mean to tell me, ’Doctor’ 
Grayson, that you gave oral medication to a woman in shock with massive 
internal injuries including broken ribs and a possible punctured lung? Is 
that what you did?" 

“Yes, sir." 

"Do you consider that a prudent course of treatment, Doctor?" 

"I was clearly mistaken, sir. I should have done a full workup, but--." 

“Have you learned anything from this misadventure?" 

Grayson hung his head. "A lot, sir." 

McCoy clapped him briskly on the shoulder. "That’s all I ask. One more 
question, boy. Are you going to help me save this patient?" 

"I wouldn’t expect you’d even let me near her again." Grayson drew back. 
"It’s my fault if she dies." 

McCoy led his intern into the ER; M’Benga had already taken the situation 
in hand. McCoy tenderly smoothed the sheet draping the supine figure. "We 
will not let her die. I promise you." He turned his eyes for an instant to 
the ceiling. "If we did, she’d probably never let us hear the end of it." 

Chapel appeared at McCoy’s side, still in her nightgown, and handed him a 
hypospray. 

“Nurse, what the devil are you doing here?" He looked her up and down. 
"If you’d wanted to seduce me you should have picked a better time. Get out.” 

"But-—-" 

"No buts." 

“With permission, sir. I wish to know why." 

McCoy drew her aside, leaving M’Benga and Grayson at the patient’s side, 
out of earshot. 

“Christine, do you think it’s fair of me to ask you to treat your ow 
sister?" 

"Grayson said she wasn’t seriously hurt--" 
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"Yes? Well, that was before Grayson got his hands on her!" McCoy caught 
himself. "He made a mistake. Anyone can make a mistake. He’s good, he just 
needs some experience, and he made a mistake--" 

"On my sister?" 

"And she could die. Do you think it’s fair of me to ask you to stand 
here and watch that?" 

“I’m a nurse, surely as you’re a doctor. You needa nurse in here. I 
think I can summon up the necessary clinical detachment to treat someone I 
love." She fixed him with a piercing blue stare. "Can you?" 

"We’1l find out, won’t we?" 

The communicator on McCoy’s belt beeped. "Just what we need now," he 
said, and flipped it open. 

"Sickbay?" Kirk’s voice piped. "Come in, Sickbay." 

x 


One broken wire catching the light of a dropped flash, a single 
artificial star, glinted over the broken body prone on the deck of the main 
engineering section. The shaft of the pylon gaped above, and at the top of 
the shaft, in the shadow, the mysterious machine throbbed, sucking a 
continuous trickle of energy from the dwindling battery, awaiting its time. 

Scott lingered in a semiconscious netherworld for what seemed to him like 
a very long time. The several dozen meters he and Number One had tumbled 
stretched in his mind into an endless pit of free-fall, and when they finally 
hit bottom a century later, time stopped entirely. 

Scott willingly let himself dangle between oblivion and consciousness 
until a warm throbbing in the small of his back prodded him to roll over. He 
retrieved the pulsating object from his belt, and it peeped in his hand like a 
wounded baby pigeon. 

He dropped it. The grid fell open, and the box spoke, and then Scott 
remembered who he was and how he came to be lying on a hard floor with the 
devil’s own backache. 

"Engineering? Engineering, come in." 

Scott rolled over again and leaned his head to the box. "Scott here," he 
said. 

"Scotty, anybody, please answer me," the box said, unheeding. 

"I said I’m here," he said. 

The communicator fell silent, and did not peep again. He picked it up, 
and it grew cold in his hand. Let’s hope the machine is all I broke, he 
thought. 

He rolled over on his stomach, and pushed himself up to belly and elbows, 
belly and knees, and one elbow off the ground, both elbows, and then pitched 
onto his face again. 

He plotted each twitch of each muscle step by step, as he would a complex 
wiring job, and finally attained his feet. He moved one foot forward, and 
fell again. 

By rolling over to the wall and pushing himself against it, he raised 
himself up a third time, and made his way to the lift, which stood, door ajar, 
nestled in its niche. He lurched in, and the door closed smoothly over him. 

"Bridge," he said. 

The lift bumped, gurgled, shot up a few feet and hung there. Scott swore 
softly and punched wildly up at the escape hatch. It flew open easily. He 
mustered all his strength for a jump, caught the bottom rung of the emergency 
ladder, and pulled his bulk onto the lift roof with a grunt. So help me, he 
thought as he reached for the next rung, if I get out of this, I never want to 
see another ladder. 
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x 

"Sickbay?" Kirk repeated. "Come in, Sickbay." 

“Sickbay here," McCoy said. 

"Bones! Thank God you’re all right." 

“Of course I’m all right," McCoy said. "I’m very busy now. Get the rest 
of your beauty sleep. I’11 get back to you. McCoy out." 

“Don’t cut off!" Kirk said. “We’re going to red alert. We’ve got an 
emergency." 

"So do I," McCoy said. 

“We have an intruder aboard ship. A deadly one," Kirk said. He listened 
to silence for a moment. "Bones? Come in!" 

"That explains it, then," the doctor said. "Your intruder must have 
attacked Number One. She’s in here injured." 

"You have her in there?" Kirk yelped. 

"She’s on the table sedated." 

“Sedated. Good. You’ve got a chance. Get a phaser. Get out as fast as 
you can. That’s an order." 

"I can’t leave a patient." 

"That’s no patient. That’s not Number One." 

“Of course it is. Do you think I don’t know Number One when I see her? 
Do you think Chapel doesn’t know her own sister?" 

"Take that phaser and blast her," Kirk said. 

"Jim," McCoy said softly, "have you done a Decker on me?" 

"That’s a Tharaq’ah in there with you. Get the hell out. Kill it and 
get out.” 

"You are crazy." 

“"You’re in the grip of a delusion." 

“Maybe you’re right," McCoy said. "Maybe I am. But maybe I’m not. Do 
you want to take that chance? We could be talking about the life of an 
innocent woman." 

"And we could be talking about your life, and Chapel’s, and the lives of 
more than 400 other people on this ship!" Kirk said. "I have good reason to 
suspect I’m right." 

“Are you positive?" 

"Nobody can be positive," Spock observed. 

"Shut up, Spock!" Kirk burst out. "Whose side are you on?" 

- “As long as there’s even a speck of doubt, I have to err on the side of 
compassion, Jim. We stay. She stays. When she’s feeling better, we’ll 
talk." 

"Bones," Kirk said, “if you won’t believe me, I’ll come down there and 
take a phaser and blast the damn thing myself." 

Even through the tinny hum of the device, Kirk could hear McCoy gasp. 
"All right, Captain Kirk. You do that. You come down here and see what you 
find. McCoy out.” 

“Bones !" 

But the little tin box was dead. 

Uhura picked it up and ran through the frequencies. She laid it down 
again. 

"That settles it,” Kirk said. “Spock, go get Sulu. Meet me at the first 
escape ladder. We are going down to Sickbay, and we are going armed." 

x 

M’Benga’s eyes met McCoy’s. Both were equally fogged with sleeplessness 
and worry. McCoy held the box to his lips. "You come down here and see what 
you find," McCoy said. "McCoy out." And he smacked down the lid. 
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The box sang again. McCoy placed it on his desk and ignored it. He and 
M’Benga walked again to the side of their patient. 

"What did you mean by that?" M’Benga said. 

"I mean that Captain Kirk has just overstepped his authority," McCoy 
said. "It doesn’t sound to me like he’s out of his mind. At least, not 
completely. More likely he’s just jumped to a conclusion. He’s the kind who 
likes to go eyeball-to-eyeball with an enemy. He’s been lucky up to now; most 
of our crises have been the kind he could solve with a peace conference, ora 
clever strategy, or a phaser, or his bare fists. Every enemy he’s ever faced 
had a name and a face--like Klingons, the Romulans, the Gorns, the Tharag’ah, 
the Nomad. The list goes on, but they all have one thing in common. If he 
thought hard enough, or hit hard enough, he could beat them." 

Chapel joined them at Number One’s bedside. 

“But despite the beating we took from the Tharaq’ah, that’s not what did 
us in this time," McCoy continued. "This time we’re the victims of bad luck. 
We thought we’d try a slingshot effect, we botched it, we hit a wormhole 
instead. He’s frustrated. You can’t beat bad luck with a sock in the jaw. 
He needs a scapegoat. I understand how he feels, but he can’t have my 
patient." 

Grayson emerged from the lab. 

"M’Benga, Chapel, Grayson," McCoy said. "You have one minute. Any one 
of you who wishes to leave, leave now. I’m locking the doors, and I’m not 
opening them if there’s any chance that Captain Kirk will be waiting on the 
other side of them.” 

Grayson stepped forward. "You can’t lock Captain Kirk out." 

“Just watch me.” 

"Isn’t that mutiny, sir?" 

"If you want to call it that, I won’t contradict you. I’m sure Captain 
Kirk wouldn’t contradict you either." 

"But what will it prove?" the ensign pleaded. "He’ll get in here anyway. 
He’11 cut through the door, or blast it open, or force us out by cutting off 
the power in here. He’s' the captain, and there’s 425 of them out there and 
four of us. He will get in." 

McCoy leaned up against the wall and crossed his arms. “That doesn’t 
mean I have to make it easy for him. I can buy time. Every minute he’s 
stewing on the other side of that door is another. minute he has to think it 
over and change his mind." 

“Suppose he cuts off the gravs? Or the air?" 

“He’11 have to consider it," McCoy answered. "But he’d never do it. If 
the means get horrible enough, he’ll reconsider the ends." 

"What if he doesn’t?" Grayson persisted. 

"That’s a risk I’m going to have to take. I’m not a saint. I’ve done 
some things I’m ashamed to admit to. But there are a few things I won’t do. 
This is one of them. If I have to die here, I’ll do it before I hand one of 
my patients over to a firing squad.” 

“My career could be on the line. I’m a Starfleet officer. I’ve sworn my 
loyalty to Captain Kirk." 

"I have two careers, and both are at stake," McCoy said. “I’d do nearly 
anything for Jim, except what he’s telling me to do. I’m a doctor, and I’ma 
Starfleet officer. Usually both at the same time. This time, I have to 
choose. I’ve made my choice. Make yours fast. Go, or stay. Chapel, you go. 
No arguments." 

“Reasons, Doctor." 

“Conflict of interest. Lack of clinical detachment." 
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"I don’t care who’s on that table," she said. "I’d stay anyway. Even if 
it’s a Tharaq’ah lying there, I’1ll stay and help it." 

"M’Benga? Grayson?" 

"I’m staying," M’Benga said. 

Grayson didn’t move. McCoy threw him a questioning look, and he 
retreated to the supply room. 

The chief surgeon walked back into his office and rested both hands on 
the supercomputer on his. desk. "Here’s hoping she hooked it up," he said. 
"If this thing doesn’t work, the whole argument is moot." 

McCoy threw all the switches at once, turned ‘all the knobs, and mashed 
all the buttons. The desktop blossomed into an aurora borealis of lights, 
most of which quickly died. 

Wonderful, he thought. Gadgets built into this console to Jlock all the 
doors, hook up the mess auxiliary, run the lights, the gravs, the water, the 
air, communications, library--and it looks like I managed to short them all, 
except the door. 

"Who knows?" he said. “Maybe Jim will have calmed down by the time he 
gets down here." 

The hospital quiet shattered under a series of heavy thuds' on the other 
side of the portal. 

"Then again, maybe not," M’Benga said. 

x 

Flesh and bone met metal with a painful thud, and flesh yielded. Sulu 
fell back against the opposite wall, nursing his bruised shoulder. 

"We’]]1 have to go to either phasers or gas, sir," he said. 

“We don’t have gas,’ Kirk said. "Sickbay controls the gas vents. And 
phasers could superheat the air in there. These bulkheads are great 
conductors. It could go lethally high very, very fast." — 

"Even if you jam it right up against the lock and keep it narrow?" 

"Not safe. <A pretty drastic means for any ends." 

Spock drew his phaser, but left the safety on. "Captain, before we can 
ascertain our means we must define our ends. If your purpose is to bring the 
medical staff out of Sickbay safely, clearly the phaser ploy may defeat the 
purpose. If your goal is to eliminate decisively the threat of a Tharaq’ah 
infiltrator, then the phaser may be your only choice, even if you must 
sacrifice those men for the sake of the ship." 

Kirk eyed the phaser. "I’ve sacrificed men. I’ve never killed them 
outright." 

“Under double-red alert, you may sacrifice them. That is an option also, 
and you may invoke it with a word." 

"Am I the only one here who doesn’t want to kill them?" 

"You wouldn’t do it, sir,’ Uhura said. "Would you?" 

"T’1ll do anything I have to do to protect the lives of my men. That 
includes the four in there, but it also includes the 425 outside. And I’m 
sworn to defend God knows how many millions of others throughout the known 
worlds, Uhura. If the Tharaq’ah capture a starship, even a disabled one, 
there’s no end to the mischief they could do with it, and an awful lot of life 
forms they would find seasoned to their taste." 


“Offer them food," Sulu suggested. "It’s got to get hungry in there 
sometime." 

"Not necessarily," Spock said. "Sickbay keeps a stockpile of saline 
solution." 


Kyle came between Kirk and Spock. "No sir, they don’t. Didn’t you read 
the inventory reports?" 
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“I’ve got more important problems than paperwork," Kirk said. 

“But according to the reports, they’re out of saline. And with 
everything off line, they can’t simply synthesize it. Whatever they have in 
there, once it’s gone, it’s gone." 

“And the Tharaqg’ah will look to its favorite source of nourishment," 
Spock said. 

"Dinner on the hoof," Kirk said. "Great. And after them, us." 

"I stand ready to obey your orders," Spock said, "as soon as you have 
framed them." 

Kirk’s eyes were drawn to Uhura’s. "Lieutenant, what I might wish to do 
as a man is not necessarily what I must do as a captain." 

"And? ef 

He indicated her communicator. "Before I do anything, I want to check 
the alternatives." 

She opened the grid with a flick of her wrist, and ran through the 
frequencies. "Nothing, sir," she said. "Do you suppose--" 

"Doubtful," Spock said. "Not even a hungry Tharaq’ah would kill hostages 
so early in the game. As long as it can keep them duped, they are more useful 
alive." 

“Catch 22," Kirk said. "As soon as we get them to see things our way, 
they’re blue plate specials.” 

"Let’s try that phaser," Sulu said. 

“Wait,” Spock said. "I believe I can raise a response." He took the 
communicator. "He clearly will not speak to Captain Kirk." 

The device emitted a complex series of chirps. Spock waved the ensemble 
into strict silence. 

A matching series of chirps ensued. 

"Spock?" McCoy’s voice said. "Spock, come on, I know it’s you. Nobody 
else ever uses the paging codes. What’s going on out there?" 

Kirk took the device. "If you really want to know, you’ll open the door 
and take a look." 

“Pretty sneaky, Jim. McCoy out--" 

“Don’t cut me off! I beg you, don’t cut--I order you not to cut me off!" 

“You haven’t said anything in the past two hours to change my mind. All 
you’ve done is jangle all our nerves with this banging on the door and beeping 
on this blasted box. Unless you retract that order, you’re wasting my time 
and your own." : 

"I could blast through this door with a phaser, you know. I could fry 
both you and your. so-called patient." 

"You won’t, though, because you know it would be wrong." 

"I gave you a direct order to open that door and surrender that 
fugitive." 

| "I took an oath. I have a sworn duty." 

“What about the oath we both took to Starfleet? That oath you swore to 
me when you came aboard? It’s very easy for you to sit in there and talk 
about your duty." 

“No, Captain,” Chapel said. "It’s not easy at all." 

"Take back your oath then, Jim, and your damned commission." 

"I will," Kirk said. "You may have forgotten your duty, but I know mine. 
You are a mutineer, mister, and when I get you out of there, you can wave 
goodbye to those stripes." 

"Is that a formal charge, Captain?" 

"Yes! ef 
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"Good. At least mow we know where « stand. You stand outside that 
door, and you’ll keep standing there as long as you like but you aren’t 
getting in here. McCoy out." 

The communicator fell silent. 

"I blew it," Kirk said. 

“Mutiny is an automatic double red alert," Spock said. "Shall I sound 
the alarm?" 

"There’s no turning back if you do," Kirk said. 

"You can no longer write it off as amere misunderstanding if I do," 
Spock agreed. "Duty binds you to quash the rebellion and impose punishment." 

"Yes, yes, go ahead," Kirk said miserably. "Go to double red." If 
nothing else, issuing the order gave him a fleeting illusion of progress. 
"Spock, go find Scotty. Maybe he can pry it open. Kyle, you have the conn." 

The two headed toward the ladder. 

Kirk leaned against the bulkhead and sank his brow against his forearm. 
"It’s a strange feeling, punishing a man for being right." 

"Mutiny can never be right," Sulu said. 

“Suppose it were one of us lying there? They’re doctors, above all else. 
They’re doing the right thing for the right reason, but at the wrong time. 
But I’ve got to arrest them for it--if they survive." 

"Mr. Spock says there are always alternatives," Uhura said. 

"So he does. What he doesn’t say is that sometimes there are no good 
ones." 

x 

"Can’t we shut that thing off?" McCoy said. 

M’Benga picked up the communicator. It squealed at him. "Perhaps it’s 
out of order." 

"Captain Kirk is the one who’s out of order," Chapel said. 

"I wish he were," McCoy said. "But he’s completely in the right. I’m 
the one who blew it. I lost my temper. As a Starfleet man, I’d defend his 
actions so far, speaking as a Starfleet officer. He’s protecting his crew and 


his ship. His reasoning is fine. His motives are fine. The circumstances 
are lousy. That’s not his fault. Nor mine. Life’s unfair. Sue God." He 
waved a mock-casual goodbye. "Anyone want a lieutenant commander’s wardrobe, 


size 28 long, cheap?" 

“Captain Kirk wouldn’t really court martial you," Grayson said. "I don’t 
believe it." 

“Believe it, Ensign. He has plenty of faults, but he doesn’t lie to his 
crew. Oh, he’d mislead us, conveniently forget to brief us, slant his words, 
let us chase wild geese, but if he’d been willing to lie to me he would have 
been in here long ago. He’s gone to double-red, he’s declared us mutineers, 
and he wouldn’t start down that road unless he were willing to follow it right 
to the end.” 

Grayson crawled under the diagnostic couch again, and blindly matched 
wires to wires. M’Benga shone a flash into the crevices of the panel, and 
Chapel watched the lightless board, hoping for a flicker or buzz to indicate 
it could be revived. 

"T’11 watch her," McCoy said. "Keep me posted on your progress. The 
instant we get this panel back up, she goes on it, and be ready for surgery if 
indicated." 

The violent pounding began again on the corridor side of the door. 

"It’s like living with a poltergeist," Chapel said. 

"Not quite. A poltergeist is a pest, but it can’t do any real harm," 
McCoy said. "Quiet!" he shouted. "This is a sickroom, damnit." 
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The pounding stopped. 

“Suppose they heard you?" Grayson said. 

"I doubt it," McCoy said. "But I do wish I knew why they stopped." 
x 


Kyle climbed out of the shaft and headed for the captain’s chair. A 
phalanx of security guards, fierce in red shirts and Klingonesque gold sashes, 
trailed after him. He seated himself, and swiveled to watch them emerge from 
the shaft like circus clowns from a _ too-tiny toy car. Ten, eleven, 
twelve...how many of these fellows are there, anyway? he thought. 

The chair shifted and snickered slyly as he swiveled it back to face the 
viewscreen. "Gaining weight on those rations, I fancy," he commented to the 
head guard, but Bourne did not crack a smile. Bourne was the only countryman 
of his that Kyle sincerely disliked, and it took quite a bit to provoke him to 
dislike a fellow Strine. 

"Sir," the security chief said, and snapped to attention. 

Kyle fidgeted. "Make it Kyle, I’m a lieutenant, same as you." 

"When you sit in Captain Kirk’s chair, you are accorded the same respect. 
May I respectfully ask, sir, when are we to be sent down to assist in dealing 
with the mutiny on deck seven, sir?" 

“Who told you there’s a mutiny on deck seven?" 

"It’s my job to know these things, sir." 

"You go when Captain Kirk sends for you, and not a moment before," Kyle 
said. "For now, you’re guarding the bridge." 

"All three dozen of us, sir?" 

"This is the most important part of the ship," Kyle said. Keep you out 
of Kirk’s hair for a bit. The savagely militaristic touches on their uniforms 
gave Kyle the willies, like tracing the lineaments of Mr. Hyde in the face of 
Dr. Jekvll. Rather be babysitting a pack of Doberman Pinschers. Loyal, but 
big teeth and small brains. 

"I’d rather be where the action is, myself," Bourne said. "One good 
phaser blast. We’d put ’em in their place again, we would." 

"I suppose you would," Kyle said. “But in the meantime, just sit and 
watch the telly like good fellows, eh?" He gestured toward the main viewing 
screen. : : 

Kyle glanced at the screen once, then peered at it. "Did you just see 
that?" he asked his companion. . 

"See what?" Bourne said. 

"I thought it was your job to notice things. Those specks of light. 
Four of them. They’re gone now." 

"So if they’re gone, what’s to worry about?" 

"They didn’t behave like any natural phenomena. They lined up in a neat 
row, went on like lights, one, two, three, four, then went out the same way." 


He drew his communicator. "One sighting’s fancy-that. Two’s a matter for the 
captain." 
"Bones?" Kirk’s voice said. "Scotty?" 


"Kyle, sir. Bridge." 

"Kyle! I told you to keep all frequencies absolutely clear. Is this an 
emergency?" 

“Not as far as I know. But it’s an unusual occurrence." 

"Fine. Log it. You’re commended for your attention to detail. Now get 
off the line!" 

Kyle snapped his communicator shut, and reached for his notepad, one 
weary eye on the screen. 
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The corridor filled with the smell of charred paint as Kirk’s phaser 
defined a white-hot coin in the seam of the double door. The coin became a 
stain of yellow-white, growing at last to such screaming brightness that it 
pierced Kirk’s goggles and forced him to shut his eyes. 

He released the trigger and pulled his goggles down. 

"T can’t believe they survived that, sir," Sulu said as’ he uncovered his 
eyes. "“We’re sweating out here. I can only guess what it must be like in 
there.” 

"I only gave them 90 seconds at two-thirds power," Kirk said. 

Uhura tuned her communicator and handed it to him. 

“I pulled the trigger. I made the decision. Any deaths are on my head," 
Kirk said, and sounded the five-note paging melody. 

"Jim?" McCoy said. Enervated as his voice was, he still managed to 
inject a note of anger. 

"You’re alive!--I mean, status report.” 

"Captain Kirk, do you realize what you’ve done?" 

"Tell me." 

"You have raised the temperature in the waiting room, pharmacy and 
offices to 55 degrees Celsius. Several very delicate sera have been rendered 
down to simple sugars. That includes my entire stock of Vulcan-compatible 
plasma, so tell Spock not to have any accidents. We’re drowning in our own 
sweat. I can barely breathe." 

"And your patient?" 

"We sealed off the ER. You lose, Captain. Even if she were conscious, 
she’d never know it happened.” 

Under McCoy’s monologue, Kirk could hear Chapel, M’Benga and Grayson 


arguing, chanting an antiphonal emergency-room prayer. "What do you mean, we 
don’t have a defibrillator--?" "Vital signs weak but steady..." "I’m 
rewiring it now, sir." "Chapel, CPR! Grayson, yell when you’ve got it on 


line!" "May be awhile, sir..." 

"Jim, let me go. I’m trying to save lives here." 

"So am I," Kirk said softly. 

"Then you have a strange way of going about it, Captain.” 

“Suppose we compromise," Kirk said. "I’1l just stun it. Her." 

"Stun a patient in critical condition?" McCoy’s voice reeked of 
contempt. "Under those conditions, stun is spelled k-i-l-l. No, Captain. 
You come unarmed or not at all." 

7 "If it did die, at least it wouldn’t be your fault. You’ve got to make a 
concession or two! You’ve got to make a deal." 

"Sure. Back in the Middle Ages the Spanish Inquisition made that kind of 
deal. They walled up heretics with a crust of bread and a glass of water. 
The prisoners starved to death, but it wasn’t their fault. I can’t make that 
kind of dirty little deal with a life at stake." 

"I’ve made plenty of those dirty little deals," Kirk said angrily. "Do 
you think you’re the only man on board who’s ever had to juggle life and 
death? I’ve had to choose who lived and died. I’ve compromised, I’ve played 
the game. I can think of a few times I’ve sacrificed a pawn or two to castle 
my chief medical officer!" | 

McCoy paused, digesting the deadly truth of his words. "You live with 
your decisions and I’1l live with mine. Don’t browbeat me, Jim." 

Chapel’s voice undercut him. "Doctor, we’re prepped. Scrub up now. 
Grayson says we’re ready." 

"Give me an hour, Jim. That’s all I ask. One hour. We’]] talk then." 
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“Promise me you’ll call at the first sign of trouble," Kirk insisted. 
"If she behaves abnormally in any way. If she gets violent, attacks or 
injures you." 

"Yes, yes, yes,' McCoy said wearily. "If she rises off her bed of pain 
with drooling fangs and rips my throat out I promise I’1] let you know! McCoy 
out." 

Kirk shut the comnunicator. "We’ve won a concession,’ he said. “It’s 
small, but more than we had. Now I cross my fingers and pray, and exercise a 
commander’s most valuable option: not to act." 

He put away his phaser. 

“But sir," Sulu said, "we have the pressure turned up on them. We’ve 
shown them you mean business. You have to follow it up." 

"Just keep escalating? Is that what Captain Sulu would do?" 

"I would consider the option of cutting off life support, function by 
function," Sulu said. "Begin small, with the lights. If that doesn’t work, 
cut the heat. Turn off the gravs, or turn them up. Last resort, the air." 

"Sounds like a Pyrrhic victory to me," Kirk said. "I’m not sure I’d want 
to serve under Captain Sulu." 

"Or if I did," Uhura said, "I wouldn’t step out of line twice." 

"I said Captain Sulu would consider it," Sulu said. "And he’d let them 
know, loud and clear.” 

"T understand, Mr. Sulu," Kirk said. "But if the bluff were to fail? Or 
worse, if it panicked the creature into attacking?" 

Uhura touched Kirk’s shoulder timidly. He jumped. "Sir," she said, "it 
sounded to me as if they were getting ready to operate on the creature. If 
that doesn’t panic it, nothing will." 

"It can sustain an illusion all the way through the procedure if it 
must," Kirk said. "They’1] perceive exactly what it wants them to. They’ll 
never guess they were going through the motions, as long as they don’t have 
any monitors. Tharaq’ah can’t fool a machine. But there’s almost no end to 
the trickery it can try on a Human brain.” 

"What do we do?" Sulu said. 

"Three options. One, we try to persuade them to open the door. Two, we 
give up. Three, we blast the door open and write off those four lives. The 
third option is the easiest, except for them.’ 

A slender leg protruded from the top of the shaft,-and an equally. shapely 


form lowered itself down the ladder onto the deck. "Captain?" the owner of 
the leg said. 

"Yeoman Singleton, this deck is off limits," Kirk said _ severely. 
“Whatever you imagine your business on this deck to be, it can wait." 


"No, it can’t," she said. "Please, take me to Vinnie. Let me see hin. 
He’s young, he’s got his whole career ahead of him. I can’t believe he’d 
throw it away. He’s not a mutineer." 

“Mutiny? Who told you there was a mutiny?" 

"I can put two and two together, Captain. So can the rest of the crew. 
They’re lined up on the upper decks three deep with headaches and eyestrain 
and backaches and bellyaches from eating more of that raw matrix. The guards 
won’t let anyone down; I had to take a lot of detours to get around them. 
Deck seven cut off, double red alert. What’s on deck seven? And there’s only 
two double-red scenarios: overloaded weapon or mutiny. If a phaser were 
melting down, we’d know it by now--we’d be dust. Two and two, Captain." 

Kirk’s sigh came from the soles of his feet and wilted his’ entire body. 
"Yeoman, for one thing, you are one minute too late. We have declared a 
moratorium on talk." 
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"I could change his mind, Captain. I know I could." 

"You are not going to understand this. But it is possible that the most 
dangerous thing you could do is to change Ensign Grayson’s mind." 

Singleton spared Kirk one melting look of disappointment before vanishing 
up the shaft again. He could not explain to her why in trying to help her 
lover she might doom him; it would be even harder to explain to her why he 
might be trapped in a Chinese box in which every dead-end ended in death for 
the unknowing prisoners. She thinks I’ve sold him out. She may be right. 
Dirty little bargains, and there are no penny-ante stakes in a captain’s game. 
He settled down to wait. 

x 

M’Benga peeled off his tunic and let sweat trickle down his bare chest. 
He collapsed across the nearest couch on his stomach and hung there, limp as 
the sweat-soaked shirt in his fist. 

"You did it," he said. 

"I didn’t do much of anything," McCoy said, and wiped his brow. "Most of 
the time, I was on the wire with Jim. You really did it." 

"You directed me," M’Benga said. 

“The best instructions in the world are no help to anyone who can’t 
follow them," McCoy said. "We could have been a little quicker with the 
cardiostimulator, and it didn’t help to have the whole transfusion unit 
reduced to sludge.” 

Chapel came out of the operating theatre. "Patient resting comfortably," 
she said. "Congratulations to you both." 

"And to you too," M’Benga said. 

"I just held her hand," Chapel said. 

M’Benga reached out, and she placed her hand in his. "That may be the 
most valuable contribution anyone could have made, Christine," he said. "And 
I can’t think of a better hand to hold." 

Grayson leaned around the doorframe and pushed a wet, limp lock of hair 
off his forehead. 

“Well, here he is; the man of the hour," McCoy said. "The one we really 
couldn’t have done it without. Ensign?" 

"Holding steady, sir. All vital signs low but stable. Shunts in place, 
and so far the repair work’s taking." 

"Good. These old-fashioned dressings are going to itch; if she heals 
properly, they’re going to start itching very soon. If she starts’ to pick at 
them, put on light restraints and up the viarol two ccs. You know how to 
handle it. You’d better, if you train under me." 

“Aye, Sir,’ Grayson said, and vanished into the theatre again. 

“Move her at your discretion," McCoy called, and retreated to his office. 
“She’s all yours. I’ve done what I can." 

"You’ve done plenty," Grayson called back. 

“You do what you have to do," McCoy said, and settled down behind his 
desk. He glanced at Chapel, collapsed in a chair and still limply holding 
M’Benga’s hand, leaned over his desk, and cupped his chin in his paln. 

We did what we had to do. We’ve probably thrown away our careers. And 
then if she doesn’t die anyway, Jim will come blasting in sooner or later and 
kill her. 

I should’ve stayed at the CDC. This is the part nobody warns you about 
in med school. | 

His foot brushed against Number One’s discarded overalls. He picked them 
up and caught a faint memory of her alien perfume. More phantoms of lost 
dreams invaded his mind. 
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He wished he were ten years old again, a bright-eyed boy emptying bedpans 
and tugging in worshipful awe at the hems of white tunics, not daring to gaze 
up into the kindly faces high above starched collars. "Oh, so it’s David’s 
boy again, after I’ve sent you home twice? Well, I suppose we could find 
something to keep you busy. Stubborn little fellow, but sharp as a whipcrack, 
and he’ll go far." They could never have guessed just how far he would go, 
nor had anyone warned him how much further he might be asked to go, or how far 
he could fall. 

Swimming upstream through time from the long distant to the less distant 
moments, he saw a lad--lanky, gangly country-boy with peach stains still on 
his shirt, hanging his newly framed degree and preparing to hang out his 
shingle. The certificate hung above his desk and he lifted his head to fix 
watery, weary eyes on the winged staff with writhing snakes, etched below his 
name. Lots of learning went into that piece of parchment. How long does it 
take to learn that if you want the wings, you have to take the snakes along 
with them? 

With a pang, he remembered the first patient he’d lost, and the blind 
anger, at himself for not winning the unwinnable war, at the patient for 
dying, at life and the unfairness that it always lost inthe end. Dirty 
little deals? Damm it, Jim, how many of those have I made? Always dicing 
with death, dickering and haggling with decay and age, and with the myriad 
abuses, sometimes slight and cumulative, sometimes massive and sudden, that 
people inflicted upon themselves in the fatuous certainty that Doc would patch 
them up again and send them out to throw away the gift he had sweated to 
procure for them. And all the time he knew what they failed to see, that he 
was fighting not for victory but for a stalemate, bargaining for a few more 
years or months or even a precious hour that might bring to the bedside a 
lover or child or priest to ease the path into darkness. 

Just one more battle in the neverending siege. No healer wins a lasting 
victory. Even Lazarus died. 

He threw the coveralls down again, and laid his head down to sleep, 
knowing, or hoping, he would wake up. 

He smiled as he drifted off, a Number One catlike smile. Maybe you can’t 
wine But you can make the victor sweat a little. 

x 

Kirk continued to pound the door. He knew the medics could not hear his 
shouting, but how good it felt to scream, even at a wall. "Your hour’s up. 
Talk! You promised me we’d talk! Say something, anything." | 

He tried the communicator again. It gave him only ominous metallic 
whines. 

“That does it! As soon as I get you out of there, you are on your way 
back to Atlanta." 

Preferably not in a pine box. At the very least, he would have to 
trample all their laurels in the dust. With a little cleverness and luck, he 
would not have to replace them with funeral wreaths. Another distasteful 
compromise. Aren’t they all? 

His knuckles bled. He thumped the door twice more, and turned away 
exhausted. 

Distantly, three thuds echoed. 

He listened, unsure of where they were coming from, but positive they did 
not issue from behind the door. 

He waited, and the thuds_ repeated. One. Silence. Two. Silence. 
Three. Silence. Thump, thump, thump. One, silence. Two-- 

"SOS?" 
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He ran to the mouth of the emergency shaft. There was nobody in it. The 
expected third thump came, followed by silence, and then the slow procession 
of pounding began again. 


The acoustics are crazy. That could be carrying from anywhere. The 
ventilation. The lifts. 
The lifts! 


He raced to the sealed shaft and cracked it open with a burst of phaser 
fire. When he pushed the broken doors aside and peered in, deep in the bottom 
he saw two figures, and the distant weak glint of a torch. 

"Spock?" Kirk called down. A _ thousand phantom Kirks chanted his call 
back to him. 

"Do not shout," Spock answered. "The echo carries your whisper. I have 
located Mr. Scott.” 

"About time," Kirk said. 

"I would’ve been up sooner," Scott said. 

“He was unavoidably delayed," Spock said. "If you will throw us down a 
rope, I shall endeavor to hoist him up to deck seven." 

Kirk checked the emergency supply cabinet near the lift door. The 
cubbyhole held a wealth of tools, but nothing so mundane as a length of hemp. 
If I live to be an admiral, there’ll be some changes made in the procuring 
department. Never a simple non-mechanized piece of goods when you need one. 
But Spock wouldn’t ask for it if we didn’t have it. 

He ran halfway around the hall, and at the far end found Scott’s personal 
hoard. On each deck, Scott had prudently dedicated one supply cabinet to 
simple utility: tenpenny nails, an old-style screwdriver, a hammer, patching 
putty, solder, old scraps of wire, and--bless his thrifty Scots heart--a 
length of trusty nylon cord. 

He looped it around each knuckle and pulled to test it. Then he search 
in vain for a hook, loop, ring or rung in the streamlined corridor that might 
do to secure it. Finally, he tied it around his waist with a double half 
hitch, threw the other end down the shaft, and sat down. 

"Uhura," he called. "Sulu. I need you for a little tug-of-war." 

Even with the weight of his two officers added to his own, Kirk’s back 
began to crack as, step by tortuous step, Spock scaled the shaft, dragging a 
protesting Scott. Minutes marked off millimeters. But at last a torch flew 
out of the shaft and landed by Sulu’s feet. 

"Only a few more meters to go," Kirk said. "Back up." 

The three officers tumbled backwards, the rope jerked, and Spock’s arm 
popped out of the shaft. He caught hold of the nearest solid object. 

“Hold the rope, not the boot," Kirk gasped. He shook off the groping 
hand, attained his feet, and stumbled backward again. 

Spock clawed his way to the floor, and reached back down into the shaft, 
Scott’s shoulders finding and clutching his collar. 

"Hold the shoulders, not the throat," Spock ordered, and dragged Scott 
from the shaft. The engineer bellyflopped onto the deck, and Spock helped him 
to one knee. 

Kirk disentangled himself from the rope and picked up Scott by his other 
elbow. "Scotty, are you all right?  What’s happened? Where the devil have 
you been?" 

"Well, Captain, I--" 

"Shh. Don’t try out talk yet. You’re hurt," Kirk said. 

"Then why d’ye go askin’ me questions if ye dinna want answers?" 

Kirk grinned. "I think you’re going to be all right." 
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Scott’s face set in. stone. “Where’s Number One?" he said. "It’s very 
important ye find her at once." 

"We know where she is. She’s in Sickbay," Kirk began. 

“Thank heaven. Captain, she’s gone daft. She was hookin’ up’ some kind 
of device to the engines, and the lord alone knows what it’d do if it got 
turned on." 

“She isn’t Number One," Kirk said. "She’s a Tharaq’ah." 

“Ach, it canna be! Let me talk to her," Scott said. 

"You cannot," Spock said. 

“She’s not a Tharaq’ah. Their illusions are. canny, but there’s no 
creature could simulate anyone that perfectly. Ye canna tell me I could--" 
Revulsion twisted Scott’s face. It dawned on Kirk how little he knew of what 
might fuel his engineer’s fires outside the great throbbing blasts of the 
engine rooms. 

“Or perhaps she’s a double agent for the Tharaq’ah. I can’t imagine what 
they could offer her to defect, but I like the remaining possibilities even 
less: that, as you say, she’s daft, or she’s deadly sane, and determined to 
get the ship that Starfleet Command gave to me instead of her." 

"I canna possibly think there could be anything underhanded as that in 
her," Scott said. "Even if she’s a bit misguided, or made an honest mistake--" 
"She’s fomented a mutiny," Kirk said. "I call that ’underhanded’." 

Scott quailed. 

“She’s persuaded McCoy somehow to barricade her in Sickbay. She’s been 
in there for more than four hours now. What’s going on in there is anybody’s 
guess. We haven’t had voice contact for more than ninety minutes." 

Scott’s eyes narrowed. "I can guess what’s goin’ on in there," he said. 
He laid his hand on Kirk’s' shoulder; the captain was not sure if he was 
seeking to commiserate, or to keep himself from ramming it through a bulkhead 
or a comrade. 

"Try to understand," Kirk said. "We’ve got every reason to think McCoy 
and the others don’t know what they’ve gotten into. She took them in, as 
surely as she took you in, and they don’t even realize they’re hostages." 

"We’ve got to get in," Scott said. "I have to see her." 

"It’s locked tight," Kirk .said. "It’s a good thing you weren’t injured 
seriously. We couldn’t take you to Sickbay." . 

Uhura came between them, eyes blazing. "Or maybe we could," she said. 
"If we had a casualty, they’d have to open the door." 

"I wouldn’t be too sure of that," Sulu said. 

"They said so themselves. Remember? McCoy complaining about the Vulcan 
plasma? If he hadn’t been willing to open the door...but it was on his mind." 

"Mr. Scott," Kirk said. "Just how bad do you feel?" 

"I’ve got a nice bump on the head and I’m sore all over, but I’m hardly a 
basket case," Scott said. 

Sulu snorted. "Do you have to tell them that? Just say you’re injured." 

"They’re smarter than that, or they never would have lasted so long on 
the Enterprise," Kirk said. "And most important, if the Tharaq’ah believes 
they’re going to let us in, it’1] never let them get two steps to the door." 

Sulu thought a minute. “Guarantee them safe conduct. Tell them you 
promise not to arrest them. You’]l just let them come out of Sickbay, get the 
patient, take him back in, and lock the door again." 

"That defeats the purpose," Kirk said. 

"I didn’t say do it, I said say it," Sulu answered. 

"I can’t." Kirk shifted from foot to foot. "I pride myself on my 
pragmatism, Mr. Sulu, but isn’t there any way I can get out of lying to my own 
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men? Even mutineers. There are some absolute values. That’s got to be one 
of them. If I can’t give my word to my own men, what is my word worth?" 

"This is a lousy time to get an attack of ethics!" Sulu said. 

"Gie ’em back trust sic as they’ve meted out to you," Scott said. 

“Captain, you have a good point," Spock said. "But I question the 
prudence of making that point, literally over the dead bodies of your men." 

"If you want to be honest and forthright, sir, cut life support," Sulu 
said. "Mr. Scott could arrange any incentive you want to nudge them gently 
out. There is nothing more honest and forthright than a knife at your 
throat." 

The communicator sounded. Kirk seized on it asa life preserver ina 
typhoon. 

"Bones!" he said. 

"Kyle here, sir. Sorry. You’d better consider getting yourself up here, 
sir, and throw a bone to your Dobermans. They’re getting restless, sir." 

"I told you to keep them in line." 

"Your people do well in action, sir, but they’re not seeing any. Holding 
a double-red-alert and not inviting them was the wrong thing to do, I 
suggest." Kyle’s voice knotted into tense, clipped syllables. He seemed to 
be gargling the words, as if trying to prevent someone else from overhearing. 
"There’s unrest on all decks. People are asking awkward questions, sir, and I 
don’t have any answers to give them. And these gold-belted goons are looking 
for heads to break, frankly. If you don’t do something soon, sir, you’re 
going to have two mutinies on your hands, respectfully speaking, sir." 

"Your advice is duly noted. Be assured I’m dealing with the situation," 
Kirk said. 

"T wish you’d at least given me a few muzzles and a bullwhip," Kyle said. 


"I don’t like this crew, not at all. Hoping to see you up here soon, sir. 
Kyle out." 

Kirk toyed with the communicator. "So now we’re rushing two deadlines," 
he said. "We’re going in. Here’s the plan." 


He laid aside the communicator, and the five huddled to plot. 
x 


Grayson tinkered with the panel again, and the indicators jumped. McCoy, 
Chapel and M’Benga tumbled into the room. 

"Nothing, just a minor adjustment," he said. "T’d’ve called you if 

~anything was wrong." 
' "“Can’t hurt to keep an eye on things," M’Benga said abruptly, and 
departed. 

Chapel delicately laid her fingers on her sister’s wrist, and nodded. 
McCoy laid his hand lightly on the patient’s left breast, and Grayson marked 
that he removed it a shade tardily for a merely clinical gesture. 

"Coming along fine," McCoy said. "We’ll be able to wake her again soon. 
Up and around and good as new." 

Grayson did not return his superior’s smile. "Once that happens, where 
does that leave us?" he demanded. "What do we tell Captain Kirk." 

"We’ll deal with Captain Kirk when we come to him," McCoy said brusquely. 
"For now, she’s our first responsibility. Viarol." 

Grayson dutifully measured out the dose and pressurized the hypo by hand, 
pumping the plunger until the compound frothed thick and white within the 
ampule. Then he set it aside to settle. 

He glanced down at this medal-less chest, and up at the retreating 
figures of McCoy and Chapel. Then he glanced down at the supine figure 
beneath the sheet. 
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Duty enjoined him to see a flesh machine, a collection of symptoms and 
signs, disconnected malfunctioning parts he was expected to maintain and 
repair, joining a torn ligament here and plugging a leaky vein there with less 
passion than Scott would spare a broken baffle plate. 

But he knew for certain that was not how McCoy and Chapel saw her. That 
bitter certainty stung him almost to hate the pale stranger on the cot. 

He recalled working by McCoy’s side in the Kyrian rescue, and hastening 
from bed to bed as Chapel and M’Benga passed among the injured from their 
misadventure in the wormhole. He’d opened the doors wide to allow the wounded 
to pour in, and extricated himself from one tangle of broken limbs’ to plunge 
into the next one. They’d been heroes, all of them, and he’d stood with then, 
worshipful and wondering at his luck even to share disaster with such beings. 

He whipped himself with his own folly. He knew them now for what they 
were. An aging, infatuated leader, a fond and blindly loyal sister, a stern 
subordinate equally blind in his loyalty. He’d marched in the prints left by 
their feet of clay, right into mutiny. 

He remembered Captain Kirk with the Kyrian child; Kirk, who, in spite of 
McCoy, had saved an entire people. Now, there was a hero. 

There would be no commendations this time, no medals. Grayson supposed 
he would not have minded dying; a quick shock, the flipping off of a switch in 
the brain, and darkness. But he would have to live on after his career died, 
hugging his disgrace to his breast thorough five, seven, perhaps even more 
dark decades. His mistake with the placidex paled before their errors. 

The low voices of Chapel and McCoy disrupted his thoughts for a second. 
They were arguing. He listened for a moment, and what he heard brought McCoy 
down from his pedestal with a crash. 

Grayson looked down again at the woman on the couch, and drew back. She 
seemed to be formless, melting before his eyes. 

Then he heard the communicator beep in the other room: not the cheery 
five-note song that had summoned McCoy earlier, but a high keening that 
demanded an answer. 

He pumped the drug into the woman’s arm, put the hypo aside, and 
gravitated to the door of McCoy’s office. 

"McCoy here." 

"Kirk here. Doctor, we have a casualty requiring immediate attention.” 

"How serious is it?" 7 4. * YY 

"How should we know? You’re the doctors." 

"T ache all over, it that means anything." 

"Scotty?" McCoy said. His cynical tone diminished. "What happened?" 

"I fell down the ladder shaft of the Jeffries Tube. I was lyin’ on the 
floor for I canna tell how long." 

"How’d you get up here? Can you walk?" 

"I assisted him," Spock said. 

"Did you check for internal injuries? Broken bones? Spinal cord damage? 
Ruptured blood vessels? Concussion? Hematoma? $$ How’s his’ blood pressure? 
Vision? Any loss of--" 

"I checked him out with a standard tricorder," Spock said. 

McCoy snorted. "Wretchedly inadequate! Four years I’ve put up with your 
insults to my competence, and then you just check him out with a standard? 
Why didn’t you apply leeches while you were at it?" 

"As you. are so fond of pointing out, you are the doctor. I did what was 
within my limited capability, considering that you would not have opened the 
door to allow him into Sickbay." 

"Well," McCoy hesitated, "this is the first time you’ve asked." 


- 
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“You have not given us reason to believe you would make any exceptions." 
McCoy waited a moment, but Spock did not elaborate. '"You’ve got me ina 


bind here," he said. "Are you familiar with the story of the Trojan Horse?" 
He let the question dangle. Uhura’s voice issued from the box. 
"Doctor," she said, "this is a solemn promise. We will not interfere 


with you if you come out’ to look at Mr. Scott. You may pass into the hall, 
and back into Sickbay, and we will keep our distance at all times and make no 
attempt to follow you." 

“Complete safe conduct? I have your word?" 

"You have my word, Doctor," she said. 

"Fine," McCoy said. "Bring him on over. Carefully. Watch that spine. 
Just because you can walk doesn’t mean you’re okay; let me be the judge of 
that." 

"Two minutes," Kirk said. "He’ll be in the hall. Kirk out." 

McCoy shut the communicator. "Grayson," he called, turning to the door, 
and dropped his voice abruptly when he saw the ensign so near at hand. 
"Grayson, we’re going outside. I think our patient can be moved now, so 
please transfer her and prep the bed for incoming." 

"T’ll help you," Chapel said. 

“I can handle it," Grayson said. "Thank you. But maybe Doctor McCoy 
would prefer you elsewhere." 

"Maybe you’d better come out with me, Chapel," McCoy said. "We don’t 
know what we’re facing here." 

Grayson scuffed his foot thoughtfully on the rug. "Maybe I should go. 
What if you have to carry him? Scott’s a big man." 

"T’1ll go," M’Benga said. "Between the two of us, we should be able to 
handle him." 

"I can handle things in here," Grayson said. 

"Maybe all three of us should go," McCoy said. "Sure you’]1 be all right 
alone?" 

"Absolutely," Grayson said. 

“Are you sure we’]l]l be all right?" Chapel said. "The captain didn’t 
sound like he’s changed his mind." 

"He hasn’t," McCoy said. "But a promise is a promise, especially from 
him. We have his promise, and he’s not going to break his word." 

Grayson smiled inwardly. Yeah, that’s what you said, all right. He 
wouldn’t break his word. But he didn’t give his word, Lieutenant Uhura did. 
And she’s got no more authority to make a promise like that than she has to 
appoint you emperor of all the Lucian Asteroid Belt. 

The ensign left his cohorts to their preparations. He settled down at 
McCoy’s desk, threw the switch to unlock the door, and smiled again. 

x 

"Check changes," Kirk said. 

Four hungry, predatory whines split the air. 

"Safety on," Kirk said. The whines choked off abruptly. “Level two 
stun. Fire only on my direct order, unless you find yourself presented with 
immediate danger of grave bodily harm. And hide the thing, Scotty.” 

Scott tucked the deadly box into the top of his boot. "Try to favor your 
other leg," Kirk said, "or they may try to take off that boot.” 

"T hope we’1] be done before they ever get that far," Scott said. He lay 
down on the makeshift stretcher. 

“Try to look as if every bone in your body aches," Kirk said. 

"That’s no challenge," Scott said. 
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"And let me amend that directive on phasers," Kirk said. "If the 
creature has harmed any of them, shoot to kill and don’t wait for my orders. 
Blast it into the next galaxy and good riddance." 

"Understood, sir," Sulu said. 

“Under no circumstances use your communicators. Speed is of the essence. 
Places, and wait until Scotty gives the signal." 

"Sir, suppose we have to hit them?" 

“Hit them above the belt. But you have my leave to strike a superior." 

"If it makes ye feel any better," Scott said gravely, "J’ll hit Doctor 
McCoy for ye." 

Spock turned a fiercely dispassionate eye on his commander. 

"Spock, suppose I’ve made a mistake?" Kirk said. 

“You are Human, and Humans err. I have concurred in your choice." 

"Do Vulcans err?" 

"It has been known to happen." 

"We could be the ones to hurt them. Not it, us. Running around with 
charged phasers playing Starfleet-and-Klingons." 

"The plan does carry grave risks." 

"But is it the right thing to do?" Kirk persisted. 

"The answer can only be determined by the consequences; the consequences 
lie in the future; the future does not yet exist." 

"I should have known better than to try to squeeze an opinion out of a 
Vulcan." 

"My presence at your side should speak adequately as to my own opinion," 
Spock concluded. 

"Places." 

Sulu and Spock picked up the ends of the stretcher and toted Scott dow 
the hall. They placed their burden several meters from the door of Sickbay, 
and retreated in opposite directions, just around the sight lines of the 
corridor’s curve. 

Damn ships are too well designed, Kirk thought as he pressed himself flat 
against the bulkhead. Spock and Sulu would have a bare handful of seconds to 
cover a quarter of the circumference of the deck. Spock was swift, but 
McCoy’s legs were long. If they managed somehow to get back inside, Kirk 
knew, he would be a long time waiting for a second shot. Or they might not 
live to repeat their treachery; the Tharaq’ah would be a fool to trust to 
duplicity to master them when it could so do more securely by force. 

- Scott thudded his fist against the corridor wall several times. His 
communicator sounded a code, and he opened it. 

"Scotty?" McCoy said. 

“Right here." 

"Alone?" 

“Nobody near," Scott said truthfully. 

Kirk heard the muffled whoosh of the doors sliding open, and thought he 
counted at least three sets of footsteps. 

"Don’t try to get up," Kirk heard. "I don’t care how well you think you 


feel." 
The sibilance of a hypospray interrupted the familiar gruff voice. 
"Now, Scotty," the voice continued. "Where does it hurt?" 
Kirk tensed. 


"Right here!" Scott yelped. 
And on his cue, the still corridor erupted into cacophonic chaos. 
Kirk bolted from his hiding place and aimed on the run, taking the 
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corridor two leaps at a time. Spock drew quickly abreast and then ahead of 
him. 

As he rounded the bend, Kirk could spot McCoy’s ashen face in the tangle 
of limbs as his patient seized him and pinned him to the floor. 

"Now y’ll get what’s comin’ to ye," Scott snarled. 

"One of us will, anyway," McCoy said. He snaked a hand between Scott’s 
legs. The engineer grimaced and fell away from him. 

M’Benga stepped aside, grabbed Sulu by the scruff of the neck, hastened 
him down the hall and into Spock, and, as the two rebounded off each other, 
helped McCoy to his feet. 

“Vulcans aren’t the only ones with nerve pinches," McCoy said. He 
grabbed Chapel’s arm, and M’Benga grabbed his arm, and the chain scurried back 
toward the door. 

Spock recovered his feet and lunged, catching Chapel’s free hand and 
thrashing into the melee to seek a hold in the hollow of a neck, any neck. 
Chapel released McCoy and dealt the Vulcan a backhand slap that staggered him, 
less for the force of the blow than sheer incredulity. 

McCoy and M’Benga doubled back, stepping nimbly over Spock and Sulu to 
pull Chapel back into line again. The delay gave Kirk the couple of extra 
bounds he needed to draw within two meters of the mutineers. He planted 
himself in the middle of the hall, both hands grappling his phaser to steady 
Lt 

"McCoy! Stop, or I’1l shoot!" 

McCoy broke again from his comrades to turn and face Kirk, whirling to 


gaze down the sight. He spared it an instant, but only an instant, of 
detached amusement, and met Kirk’s eyes across the short stretch of corridor. 

"Shoot, then," he said, and broke into a canter. Kirk lowered his 
phaser. 


The medics had only two steps to go to safe haven. 

The door slammed shut in their faces. 

McCoy slammed his fists into it. "Grayson! Grayson, are you out of your 
mind?" 

Kirk’s communicator crackled. He answered the call. 

"Captain? Grayson here. Is everything under control?" 

"Grayson, get out of there!" 

"Is everything over, sir?" Grayson said. 

The mutineers looked at each other and at Kirk, and slowly raised their 
hands over their heads. 

"Is this a trick?" Kirk said. 

"I’m a gentleman. I hope I’m not the only gentleman here. We haven’t 
got any tricks up our sleeve," McCoy said. 

Scott rose from the floor, tears streaming from his eyes. "That wasna 
the act of a gentleman," he said. 

"Neither are sneak attacks," McCoy said. 

Spock took Uhura’s communicator and signalled the code to lift the alert. 

"Come on, Stonewall, the war’s over," Kirk said. "Cuff them, Sulu." 

Three pair of arms were dutifully thrust in Sulu’s direction. The 
lieutenant looped wires around each thumb, and clipped the ends. to the cuffs 
of their shirts. 

He activated them, and a mild shock shot up each arm, numbing all nerves. 
The wires began to pulse arrhythmically, negating the heartbeat’s soothing 
regulations, sapping muscle tone and will. Chapel thought she felt as if 
she’d stepped on a nail and her entire self was leaking out now through the 
hole. 
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"Jim," McCoy said. and twitched his shoulders as he tried to throw off 
the cuff’s enfeebling influence. "“You’ve won. All I ask is, don’t shoot." 

Kirk drew the communicator again. "Grayson?" he said. 

“Here, sir," Grayson answered from within the barred room. 

"We’re coming in armed," Kirk said. "Open the door on my signal." 

“Aye, sir,' Grayson said. 

Kirk snapped the device shut again. 

"He is alive,” Spock said. 

"I’m glad," Kirk said. "But that fact makes me uneasy." He gestured at 
the prisoners. "Sulu, move them out of here. I want them down at the other 
end of the hall when we open that door. If something in there is angry at 
them, I don’t want them standing here with jelly hands waiting to be 
massacred. " 

Sulu herded the medics down the hall. 

"Do you suppose it wasn’t Grayson who answered?" Kirk said. 

"The only way to find out is to go in," Spock said. 

"Armed," Kirk said. 

"Sir, allow me to go in first. My mental disciplines are stronger. Even 
if it could continue to deceive you, it can no longer conceal itself from me." 

"Good idea. Lead the way. Point me in the right direction and I’ll 
shoot." 

He signalled the paging code for Sickbay. 

The door slid open. 

Grayson stepped out. 

"Are you all right?" Kirk said. 

"Yes sir. Are you going to arrest me, too, sir?" 

"I have to. But the full import of all your actions will be taken into 
account. Mr. Scott, please take him over with the others." 

Scott attached the cuffs and nudged Grayson down the hall. 

"Grayson," M’Benga said as the fourth renegade joined the group of 
prisoners. "Why?" 

"I did what I had to do," Grayson said. He pressed his lips tight, and 
M’Benga saw that the curt answer would have to suffice for the moment. 

Spock clicked the safety off his phaser and entered Sickbay. Kirk waited 
with phaser primed. 

The Vulcan walked out again at once, and beckoned Kirk to follow. Kirk 
raised his phaser. Spock laid a hand on his wrist and forced his arm gently 
to his side again. 

The two tiptoed into Sickbay, to the portal of the operating theatre. 
Spock pointed across the room, to a _ lone examining table; a neat row of 
glowing triangles on the sensor panel above it meticulously charted weak but 
normal reading for an adult Human female. 

Laid out beneath the panel, hands folded serenely across her breast as if 
awaiting a hagiographer to carve her haloed likeness, was a slender pale form, 
Human and female, perfectly matching the clinical read-out, her peaceful face 
resting atop cushion of tousled black hair. 

"Spock? Do you see what I see?" 

"I do. And even if you do not believe your own eyes, or mine, the 
sensors do not lie." 

"I was wrong," Kirk said. 

Scott joined Spock at Kirk’s side, aching to approach the bed, warily 
awaiting his captain’s orders." | 

"No, Captain," Spock said. "You acted on the knowledge at hand. You 
were right in your decisions, wrong in your assumptions. Unfortunately, 
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Doctor McCoy, however wrong he may have seemed in his decisions, was right in 
his assumptions." 

Kirk marched to the door and hollered down the hall. "Why the hell didn’t 
you tell me you had sensors on line?" 

"You didn’t ask!" McCoy hollered back. "You wanted to shoot first and 
ask questions later. Besides, up until an hour ago, we didn’t." 

"You’re right," Kirk said. "Again, damn you. And Grayson...Grayson. 
You must have known when you opened the door." 

"Grayson," M’Benga repeated, "why?" 

"So, he didn’t shoot her, did he?" Grayson said defensively. 

“Let us put our phasers away," Spock said. "There has been altogether 
too much violence today in a place of healing." 

Kirk, Spock and Scott came together by the bedside. Spock absently 
brushed a stray lock of hair out of his old shipmate’s face, and withdrew his 
hand when he saw Kirk watching him. She stirred, with a drowsy purr. 

"If the sensors read correctly, and I have no doubt they do, you may wake 
her at your convenience with a simple shot of tri-ox," Spock said. 

"Let’s get the prisoners to the brig first," Kirk said. 

"Sir," Scott said, "y’r not going to punish them for bein’ right, are 
ye?" 

"I’m going to do what I have to do," Kirk said, and swallowed. "Mutiny 
is mutiny. Period. McCoy and Chapel and M’Benga went off half-cocked on a 
hunch and countermanded my authority. Whether the sensors vindicate them now 
is a matter of twenty-twenty hindsight; one can always look back at’ the past 
and wish one knew then what one knows now. This woman incited them to it, for 
reasons still unknown. She may have had less worthy motives for undermining 
me, and willing or not, they’re her accomplices in it. As for Grayson, well, 
I have a lot of hard questions for him, too. Get them to the brig." 

“May I be excused to my quarters?" Scott said. "I’m still not feeling 
well. And I have packing to do, sir." 

"T take your meaning, Scott," Kirk said. "Relieved. Spock, find that 
tri-ox. I’d like to think I made my conclusions based on facts, and there are 
a lot of facts locked up inside this lady." 

Spock rummaged for a hypo and cartridge. Kirk lost himself in the still 
face and wondered how one frail person, whom they had welcomed as a savior 
only days before, had turned out to be such a plague on all their houses. 

a x 

Scott wrung a pained wail from the pipes. He brought his elbow violently 
to bear on the pendulous leather sac pressing in on his ribcage, and throttled 
the chanter. 

Another violent caterwaul issued from the pipes. He withdrew his lips 
and licked them, and drew a series of short shallow breaths, then snorted into 
the bag and jabbed it. 

The tune began as a howl, the cry of a mateless alien animal atop a 
spindly mountain that Scott had seen once as an ensign, achingly sharp against 
amosaic of yellow-white triplet moons. The mournful, melodyless sound had 
startled his ears, but she had never blinked; she had almost’ seemed to 
decipher that inarticulate cry and to find sympathy in understanding it. 

He had never had occasion to return there since, and he knew he would not 
be going back again, ever. He would never share the meaning she found in that 
desolate yowl. At the time, she had assured him that someday he would. He 
suspected he knew, but did not think the prize was worth the price. 

He folded his arm once more upon the bag, and began an elegiac rendition 
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of "Barbara Allen." He played until a security guard stationed outside his 
cabin door politely requested he cease. | 
* 

The form on the bed shuddered once, slightly, as the hypo punctured her 
peace. Her eyes blinked wide, and the lids returned to half-mast. 

"Leonard?" she whispered. "Christine? Steve?" She massaged her eyes 
with her fists, blinked again, and clutched Spock’s sleeve. 

"I’m so glad you’re here," she said to him. "There’s been an accident in 
Engineering. Mr. Scott may be badly injured. You must get down there at 
once." 3 

"Mr. Scott is in his quarters," Kirk said. "He’s had a rough time but I 
hope he’11 be all right." 

"We fell quite a way. I landed right on him. I hope I didn’t hurt him 
too badly." 

"You may have wounded him mortally," Kirk said bitterly. He wondered why 
he could no longer summon the same depths of loathing for her. Perhaps it was 
her helplessness, perhaps her evident gentleness and concern. 

He realized it was her perfume. She smelled of antiseptic and slightly 
of engine lubricants, and a bracingly rank aroma of Human female unbathed in 
anything but her own sweat. 


“Your perfume," He said. "You’re different without it." 

"I haven’t been able to put any on, obviously," she said. 

"You’re much different in fact," he said. "Better. You’re not repulsive 
any more. Don’t take me wrong, but--" 

"Oh," she said. “It doesn’t work on everyone. " 

"Work? What does it do?" Spock said. 

She smiled dreamily. "It’s a fascinating recipe. I wanted to give 
Leonard a sample to work over. Jasmine notes, chypre, and mostly Deltan 


pheromones. It’s their secret, the Deltans. That’s how they do it." 

"Deltans? There are no Deltans," Kirk said. "There are only two planets 
in the Deltan system, and neither of them are habitable." 

"You’]1 find them. Look further out. On the surface the fifth world is 
cold as ice, but thousands of years ago it orbited in tight to the sun. When 
it swung out into a wide orbit, the natives went underground. Their 
Civilization is fabulous, though I personally wouldn’t like to shave my head, 
and I’m sure Mr. Spock would not care for them." 

"What are you babbling about?" Kirk said. : 

She thought for a moment. A frightened light dawned in her eyes. 
"Forget I mentioned it," she said. "I wish to see Doctor McCoy. Where is 
he?" 


- 


“He’s under arrest," Kirk said. "And so is Nurse Chapel, and so is 
Doctor M’Benga, and so is Ensign Grayson, and I regret to inform you, so are 
you." 

"I’m--that’s outrageous," she said, still in her half-drugged, even 
voice. "I demand to know on what grounds. I demand a lawyer. I want to see 
Leonard." 

“Haven’t you done enough to him already?" Kirk rasped. "Do you have the 
remotest idea of what you’ve done? Or are you completely deranged?" 

"No, I do not know what I have done," Number One said. 

“You infiltrated our ship, for reasons unknown. You injured Mr. Scott. 
You tampered with our engines. You instigated a mutiny in Sickbay. We had 
every reason to believe you were a double agent, if not actually a Tharaq’ah." 

"That’s absurd. Every word of it is absurd." 
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“On the contrary," Spock said, "in the light of our admittedly incomplete 
understanding, it was quite plausible." 


“You came here with forged orders. Starbase Two never sent you. Morrow 
Says you disappeared three weeks ago." 
She turned her face away. "True, but not quite. Morrow never sent me, 


but I did come from Starbase Two. Three weeks ago? That fits into place just 
about right. But the logs are incomplete. Kirk, you must learn to keep more 
complete records, and be more diligent in filing them with the archivist. 
They may come in handy some day." 

Her calm forced Kirk into sheepishness. He tried again to summon anger. 
“Perhaps you could do a more dutiful job of it as commander of the Enterprise 
yourself. Is that what you were aiming for? To get my ship?" 

"No. It’s your ship, Kirk. It will always be your ship." 

Kirk’s face faded to chartreuse. "How can I explain a mysterious woman 
in a funny-looking ship--" 

: “The Icarus is not funny-looking. Someday all starships will look like 
er." 

"Mr. Scott would argue strenuously, but never mind. This woman shows up 
out of nowhere and begins tinkering with out ship, ostensibly to fix her, but 
we don’t see any improvement." 

"It is not yet time." 

“You come here with forged orders, no ID, no records, a woman with three 
weeks clipped neatly out of her past." 


“My past is not the question," she said. Her voice began to break. 
Kirk’s heart began to melt. "I have no future," she said. "But you do have 
one, and that’s what I’m here to fix." 

“Maybe I did have one, but I don’t now," Kirk said. "Our ship is 


drifting through a hostile section of space. In less than one day, I’m going 
to have to start putting my crew on ice. We can drift on until the Tharaq’ah 
find us and suck us like popsicles. Maybe that’s better than getting home, 
considering what’s waiting for us there." 

She shook her head. 

"The future of the Enterprise is a closed book. I can only hope some 
other captain will clean up after this mess. I don’t know if you sabotaged 
the finest ship in the fleet, but you have certainly wrecked the finest crew. 
Mr. Scott is transferring. He’ll never work on the Enterprise again. Doctor 
McCoy and half his staff are facing courts martial. They’1l never work on any 
ship again, assuming they ever get out of the borite mines. And probably I’1l 
join them there, once Starfleet Command calls me on the carpet to explain just 
how things can get this bad with a supposedly intelligent person in command. 
If Starfleet will accept the recommendation of a completely discredited 
officer, I’1] hand the ship to Spock.” 

"T have never desired a command of my own,"Spock said. "And to assume 
one under such circumstances is repugnant to me. I shall retire to the Vulcan 
Science Academy." 

“A whole battalion of Tharaq’ah couldn’t have destroyed us more 
thoroughly," Kirk said. 

Spock’s eyes widened to see Number One weeping violently and without 
letup. He offered a hand on her brow to share the pain; she struck it away. 


“I can’t believe I made a mistake," she said. "The records are clear." 
“What records?" Kirk said. : 
“There must not be any court martial," she said. "“You’re making an awful 


mistake, Admiral!" 
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"Admiral!" Kirk burst out. "I can’t even get you to call me ’Captain’ 
and now you call me ’Admiral.’ If this is a joke--" 

"You’1] be an admiral, if only you don’t botch it up now," she said. Her 
eyes had turned to dry steel. "According to the records of Starbase Two, you 
will be an admiral in five years. You, and Commander Spock, and Doctor McCoy, 
and Commander Sulu, and Commander Uhura, and--" 

"You’re pretty free on handing out promotions," Kirk said. 

"Forget the ranks. The point is, you’ll save the earth, and the 
Federation, but that won’t happen if right now somebody doesn’t save all of 
you. 1" 

"Spock, what did you put in that hypo?" Kirk said. 

"Now you see why you must not court-martial Leonard," she said. '"He’s 
going to do something wonderful." 

"And what might that be?" Kirk said. 

"He’1]1 stand at the reactor room door." 

Kirk threw up his hands. "I could do that.” 

"But you didn’t! I mean, you won’t. He does. He’s the horseshoe nail. 
If we lose him, the entire kingdom is lost. And he can’t be where he’s got to 
be, if you put him in chains for the rest of his life on some godforsaken 
rock." She clutched Spock’s hand like a drowning woman. "Spock, you of all 
people must not let that happen." | 

“And your own fate?" Spock said. "Do you not fear for yourself?" 

"My life is officially over. You’re correct. The records state that I 
disappeared three weeks ago. I was seen again only once. Here. Now. This 
was my last hurrah. Don’t make my death meaningless." 

"Where have you been for three weeks? With the Tharaq’ah?" 

"No, Admiral. At Starbase Two, in terms of three dimensions. In terms 
of four, a hundred twenty-five years from now." 

"You cannot travel to the future," Spock said. 

"You cannot. I can. I have. I read the Enterprise files. The first 
starship Enterprise, that is." 

"The first and only," Kirk said coldly. 

"Perhaps you’re right," she said. "There will be many who will say that 


she’s the first and only. I read your files, Kirk. The cadets take 
inspiration from your visit to the 1930’s. There are few dry eyes when they 
read about Edith Keeler. You’ gave up your love to save millions of lives. 


How can I do any less than give up mine?" 

"It is impossible to travel to the future," Spock repeated half- 
heartedly, anticipating her inevitable rebuttal. 

“Then how did you ever get back from the 1930’s? Or the 1960’s? Or the 
1980’s?" 

Kirk began to interrupt to tell her they had never been to the 1980’s, 
but decided he did not want to hear her answer. 

"When you came back to the present then, you were traveling to the 
*future’ of the people you visited," she said. "The future I visit is the 
*present’ of the people I meet there, and God willing, those people are their 
descendants’ ’past.’ How arrogant, how arrogant, to think that nothing lies 
ahead of you but what you shape with your own hands...and yet, that’s why I’m 
here, isn’t it? Because somebody has to shape it?" 

"I don’t recall anyone electing you God," Kirk said. "This nonsense has 
gone far enough. Spock, get some guards in here, and get her back under 
sedation. She may be more dangerous than I suspected." 

“Please, Admiral. You need me to save you from the second attack of the 
Tharag’ah." 
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“There hasn’t been any--" 

"There will be." 

Kirk lost the last of his patience. "And how do you intend to help us 
defeat this second Tharaq’ah attack? Or maybe I should say, how will you have 
helped us to have defeated it?” 

"I don’t know. You kept such fragmentary records. I shouldn’t tell you 
any more. I may have told you too much already." 

Spock was lost in thought. "Captain, let us not be hasty," he said. 
"Her arguments have theoretical merit. And, ’ jumping to conclusions’ has 
already cost us much time and grief." 

"You can’t seriously entertain the notion she’s telling the truth." 

"I do not know. But she evidences a sincere concern for our welfare." 

"She does?" Kirk turned a withering eye on the woman. "Did this vital 
mission also entail setting my chief engineer and my chief medical officer at 
each others’ throats? Or was breaking the hearts of two good men a simple 
amusement, a way to kill an hour or two while you were waiting for your chance 
to save Civilization As We Know It? I don’t suppose in the grand cosmic 
scheme of things that their puny feelings would matter too much, would they?" 

Twice Number One choked off her reply. The third time, her words were 
born only with difficulty. "I came here believing I would be an instrument of 
destiny, with no past and no future. It came as a shock to me also that this 
‘did not preclude my being a woman, with a present. I had reason to believe 
that seeing Scotty again would arouse emotions stronger than those I have 
become accustomed to feeling. Leonard was a complete surprise; I sneaked 
aboard the Hood and took him off Data’s hands. He looked very different." 

“He’s never been on the Hood. . ." Kirk said warningly. "Spock." 

"I handled it badly," she said. "But I had so little time left to me, 
you see, and to be presented with not one last chance but two? Probably you 
would have done the same, Admiral. Yes, especially you. You would have done 
exactly the same." 

A troubled light flickered in Spock’s eyes. "Captain, the disposition of 
her case, and of the cases of the prisoners, may rest on an analysis of her 
mental state. Request permission to perform the Vulcan mind meld." 

"No,' Number One said. 

"I shall not compel you to acquiesce, but I point out that you are hardly 
in a position to refuse.” 

"If you read my mind, you’ll know the future. Admiral Kirk’s, Doctor 
McCoy’s, your own. Do you want that responsibility? Suppose you find out 
you’re going to die?" 

"I shall die. So shall Captain Kirk. So shall Doctor McCoy. It is one 
of the disadvantages of a finite organic entity." 

"If that’s the scope of your clairvoyance," Kirk said, "I am not 
impressed. Get yourself a crystal ball or a pack of Tarot cards. Don’t waste 
your time, Spock. Anyone can see she’s mad." 

"A mind meld would conclusively prove or disprove that assumption," Spock 
said. "With so much of our medical equipment non-functional and our ship’s 
psychologist in the brig, we cannot turn to alternative methods." 

"Then lock her up and we’]] have Boyce run a brainwave scan at Starbase 
Two, if we ever get there.” 

"You’1l never get there, Admiral, not without me," she insisted. 

"Then I suggest you permit a brief meld with me." 

"Spock, suppose I told you you’d die and live again,?" she said 
desperately. "Do you think you could stand knowledge like that?" 
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Spock’s eyebrows shot up like missiles. "An attractive prospect to any 
finite organic entity. Mr. Scott, Commodore Greene and Lieutenant Uhura have 
at various times alluded to such beliefs, but in the context of a Terran deity 
to which I do not subscribe. You surprise me. You have always seemed to me 
to be too mentally disciplined and rigorously logical to admit of such wishful 
superstitions. Indeed," he said gravely, "on our first mission under Captain 
Pike, I learned in large part from you the dignity appropriate to a Vulcan." 

"I appreciate the compliment," she said sadly, "But I’m afraid I can’t 
accept it. Both Scotty and Leonard could tell you just how Human I am." 

"Spock, what if she’s really insane? What happens to you?" 

"Nothing. I break the meld at once." 

"Then if you can talk her into it, you have my reluctant permission. Be 
careful." 

"Is this the only way then, Admiral?" 

"It looks that way, Number One. And please stop calling me ’Admiral.’" 
He turned on his heel. "If you need me, Spock, I’1ll be down by the brig 
eating crow. The pretrial hearing convenes in one hour." 

As soon as the door closed, Number One took Spock’s hand and guided it to 


her temple. "I may be making the greatest error so far in a long series of 
errors," she said. "I may be making the greatest error of all time." 
Spock laid his hand on hers and shut his eyes. "If we recognized our 


errors ahead of time, we would not make them. Take the word of a Vulcan who 
has erred." 
x 

A garland of force-field projectors circling the open frame of the brig 
gave the prison an ironically cheerful, circus-ring air. Kirk leaned on the 
invisible wall, and tolerated the sensation of mice running up his arm. 

"The offer stands," he said. 

"I’m speaking only for myself," M’Benga said. "But you can let it stand 
until the end of time, and it’1] still be unacceptable." 

"Another of your ’dirty little deals’?" McCoy said. 

"Uncalled for, Doctor. Don’t trivialize all the grief we’ve been through 
with flippant insults.” | | 

"The offer is a flippant insult," McCoy said. 

"You’re wasting your time, Captain," Chapel said. 

"Your patient is alive and well and in Mr. Spock’s care. You’ve won your 
point." 

"So now we all kiss and make up and drop the subject after you give us 
each a slap on the wrist. But the problem hasn’t gone away." 

"Am I asking so much of you? A handful of demerits?" 

“And a promise it’]]1 never happen again," McCoy said. He drew a measured 
breath. "I can’t honestly give you that promise, unless you promise me you’ll 
never come knocking on my door again with that demand." 

"I can’t honestly give you that promise," Kirk said. "I don’t know what 
monsters may be lying at the end of the universe, beyond the next star, even 
around the next corner. Do I look like a_ soothsayer? You don’t know. I 
don’t know. Nobody knows. I’d love to be able to promise you smooth sailing 
and no bogeymen to disturb the pristine peace of your’ sickbay. But I can’t, 
and if one were to get in there, I’d come knocking again with that exact same 
demand." 

"And I’d turn you away again,” he said. 

"You’re stubborn." 

"Only when I’m right." 
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“How was I to know? Probability was on my side. Circumstantial evidence 
was on my side." 

“Phasers were on your side," McCoy said laconically. 

"And precedent was on my side," Kirk said. "Suppose ’Number One’ and 
*Nancy Crater’ had been sisters under the skin?" 

"Don’t rake it up again. I don’t need that on top of everything." 

“We had every reason to think she was a Tharaq’ah. And when we realized 
you’d used up all your saline, we figured she’d be looking for something to 
snack on. We figured we had to move fast, or it would have been you." 

"The saline’s all gone?" M’Benga said. "It can’t be. We had plenty two 
days ago. I made up liters and liters of it." 

Kirk turned to Grayson, uncuffed and by his side. 

"It did run low, sir. I started doling out pills instead. I just 
figured the others used it up." 

The three still in prison conferred in hurried whispers, and came to the 
consensus that wherever and whenever the saline went, none of them had noted 
its passing. 


“Chalk up another unsolved mystery," Kirk said. “But Spock may be 
solving that even as we speak. If we do have a Tharaq’ah in there--" 
"We don’t,” McCoy said. "A Tharaq’ah can simulate almost any Human 


activity, but there’s at least one it could never fake." 

Kirk nodded thoughtfully. "I shall not pursue that. Come on, Grayson. 
You’re a free man, albeit a besmirched one." 

"I hope I know the difference between right and wrong," Grayson said. 

"Great," Kirk said. “You can teach me." 

x 

Number One’s hand lay on Spock’s temple, and his on hers, and neither 
needed to speak, but their conversation continued. 

You honor me, he told her. 

I have never forgotten you, she answered. Knowing what I know, how could 
I forget you now? 

I have no way to return your gift, he thought. JI ama Vulcan. I have 
nothing to give. 

To accept is gift enough. But if you wish to honor me, be kind to 
Christine. Be her friend, and you shall be mine. I will go to my grave with 
gratitude in my heart. 

= If my hypothesis is correct, neither of us will go to a grave. 

She shook her head, and tried to withdraw her hand, but he would not let 
her break. 

The risk is far too great, Spock. Don’t raise false hopes for me. The 
idea sounds insane. 

No more so than the tale you have unfolded, he thought. 

He opened his eyes, and kept them fixed on her face, away from the 
phantasms lurking in every bulkhead and panel. Every glance brought visions 
of flames and cataclysm, and evoked the shrieks of rending metal and the 
distant guttural death-howls of dying Klingons. 

I have no chance of success without the device, she told him. And 
without the device, you have no chance. Even if I could take it back, what 
good is success if I arrive and there is nothing there? 

There is still the old-fashioned method, Spock thought. He closed his 
eyes again, calculated the odds, and shared the grim number with her. 

Forbidding, he conceded. But if we gamble on them and win, it means life 
for all of us. 

Perhaps. Spock--the chair--I didn’t have time-- 
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I know. I shall remember the chair. And the Tharaq’ah? | 

You are safe while the Icarus sails beside you, she thought. I know 
everything in this sector. Everything knows me. They would have attacked you 
long ago, but that they know me for a benefactor, and a formidable enemy. 
Someday they will know Kirk as the same. 

They know us now only as prey to be stalked. 

I am nothing if not efficient, she repremanded him. They are even now 
awaiting another shipment of saline solution from McCoy’s lab. It is on my 
ship, ready to beam over to them. She smiled slightly; heavily laced with 
placidex, that is. That should slow them down just enough. Once we have 
finished with the transporter, you know the next step. May we both live long 
and prosper. 

Again she tried to draw away, and he prevented her. He opened his eyes 
and lost himself in the calm of her face, the one living entity he perceived 
in a death-haunted ship. 

You are a good woman, he told her. Humans might say an angel. 

No, I have been a very selfish, very Human woman, she thought. Perhaps 
you will help me make some small amends. She granted the Vulcan her mystic 
smile and entrusted him with missions and messages for the lovers she must 
lose. 

* 

Bourne jolted to attention at the briefing room door. 

"Put that phaser away," Kirk snapped. "Bring in the prisoners." 

Bourne stowed the weapon reluctantly, and led in McCoy, Chapel and 
M’ Benga. 


"And for heaven’s sake get those cuffs off them. They’re not circus 
animals. Nobody’s supposed to wear those things for more than an hour." 
"Security, sir," Bourne said. "Can’t be too careful." He gestured to 


McCoy. "I happen to be fond of my family jewels." 

"Wouldn’t have guessed you had any," McCoy muttered. 

Kirk fixed the guard witha cold glare. “Bourne, these people are at 
this hearing for disobeying direct orders from their captain. If you don’t 
want to join them, you’1] get those contraptions off them now." 

The chunky guard sullenly detached the clips from each wrist and unwound 
the wires. Chapel tried to lift her arms, but after so many hours her hands 
felt like lumps of putty on rubber bands. - 

Uhura fiddled with her stenographer’ Ss tricorder and avorded meeting 
anyone’s eyes. 

"We can’t start until Spock gets here," Kirk told her. "I want his 
testimony first, and I need another command-grade officer to keep things 
Kosher." 

"By all means, stick to the rules," M’Benga said. 

Bourne raised the phaser again. "You don’t speak unless you’re addressed 
Girectly. Regulation LQ-R15, subsection 6, disciplinary procedures." 

"Bourne, you’re relieved," Kirk said. "Out of here, and give me that 
phaser before you blow someone’s head off with it." 

The guard surrendered the weapon and left. Kirk turned it over in his 
hands idly. "Some people are just power-crazed and trigger-happy," he mused. 

McCoy snorted derisively. 

Kirk laid the phaser aside, and picked up the little rubber hammer. He 
amused himself briefly with playing simple tumes on his brass bell, and 
contemplated all the places he would rather be at that moment, like a 
wormhole, or the heart of a nova, or the throne room of the Klingon Emperor. 

"Are you comfortable?" he asked the prisoners awkwardly. 
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"Pretty well, considering,'' McCoy answered in the same soft abashed tone. 
"And you?" 

“The same, thank you." He smiled, and McCoy smiled back, two furtive 
flashes of friendship in the dark prisons of protocol. 

A voice rasped over the open communicator on the table. "Bourne, sir.” 

"Bourne, get to quarters this minute," Kirk said. "Where are you?" 

"Right outside, sir. I thought I ought to warn you. Mr. Spock is here." 

"Then send him in and get out of here." 

"It isn’t that simple, sir. Request permission to enter." 

"Granted." He shut the communicator. "Let’s get on with it. If I have 
to behead people, I’d rather do it in one clean blow." He banged the bell 
with the hammer. Uhura raised the tricorder to catch his every word. 

"Stardate unknown. Starship Enterprise, NCC-1701, pre-court-martial 
disciplinary hearing and fact-finding procedures in the cases of the following 
officers: McCoy, Leonard H.; Chapel, Christine Grace; M’Benga, Steven Biko. 
Charges: Mutiny. Insubordination. Endangering the welfare of fellow 
crewmen. Possible pending charges: treason and collaborating with unfriendly 
aliens, aiding and abetting sabotage--" 

“Premature morality," McCoy said. 

"Let it be noted for the record that none of the accused has entered a 
formal plea to any of the charges," Kirk said. 

The door opened on cue. 

Kirk leaped to his feet and scrambled around the table. Uhura gasped and 
dropped her tricorder. 

Bourne gripped Spock’s arm, and Spock held tight to Bourne’s with one 
hand, the other groping frantically for a familiar surface to help orient him. 
Spock’s eyes were screwed tightly shut, his face rigid with some private 
agony. Kirk shook with foreboding, doubly alarmed because he had so rarely 
seen any emotion grip Spock, much less the deep dread etched into his face. 

"Captain," he said. "Where are you?" 

“Right here, Spock. Open your eyes." He detached Spock’s arm from 
Bourne’s, led him to the table, and placed the hand down flat on the edge to 
restore to his friend some sense of place. 

"That I cannot do," Spock said. 

Kirk tried to guide Spock’s hand to his face, to allow his friend to map 
his features by touch. Spock pulled back. "Do not touch me," he said. "Do 
not touch my bare skin." 

The captain felt another arm, chill and stiff, brush him. M’Benga was at 
his side, struggling to pump life into his useless arms, offering his bulk to 
shore up Spock on the other side. 

Kirk looked to Bourne. The bewildered guard had given up all hope of 
maintaining protocol, or even of understanding what was happened. He made no 
move to interfere. 

Kirk sensed, without having to turn, that McCoy was at his left elbow 
slightly behind him. For one moment he felt a surge of normality in the midst 
of the madness. 

"Get him to a chair," the head mutineer rasped. “Guide him. Don’t push 
him. Get on that communicator, Jim. Hurry." 

Kirk automatically complied. He grabbed the device and thrust it near 
McCoy’s lips. "Put me on shipwide," he said. "Tune it, dammit! I can’t even 


scratch my nose." Kirk did, without question. "Kosciewicz. Layton. 
Rechitai. Main briefing room, now. Emergency. Code IC." 
Spock leaned toward the source of McCoy’s voice. "Attention, all 
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personnel. Commander Spock. Override McCoy’s order. Repeat, remain at your 
posts. Cancel emergency. Cancel." 

"Stop being stoic," McCoy said. "You need help, and I sure can’t give it 
to you.” 

“You underestimate yourself. Cancel the emergency. I must speak, and 
you must hear me out." 

Kirk addressed the box. "This is Captain Kirk. Confirming orders of 
Commander Spock. Cancel emergency. Remain at your posts. Kirk out." He 
shut the box again. "And now, what is this all about?" 

"T cannot tell you," Spock said. 

“How are we supposed to help you if we don’t know what we’re supposed to 
help you with?" McCoy said. 

"My only help lies on Vulcan. I must see T’Lar, guardian of the Hall of 
Thought on Mount Seleya. Only she can help me." 

Chapel yearned to raise her arms to him. She strained, and managed to 
flap her wrist slightly. "Vulcan?" she said. "Why Vulcan?" 

"What did Number One do to you?" Kirk said. 

"What could she possibly have done?" McCoy said. "She couldn’t--" 

"Number One has done me no harm. My own inquisitiveness has harmed me. 
It may yet come to good. Listen to me, Captain. End this proceeding. Pardon 
these people.” 

"TIT don’t see how I can," Kirk said. "I’ve cut my people some slack in 
the past. You know that best of all of us here. But when you were up for 
mutiny, I didn’t even cut you that slack. The Talosians and Pike got you out 
of that one; not that I wasn’t glad it came out that way. But mutiny is 
something I can’t take it upon myself to wink at." 

"There may be circumstances you do not understand, as there were in that 
case," Spock said. "I am not given to pleading, but now I plead with you, and 
only in part for selfish reasons. You have always given due weight to my 
counsel, and trusted my word at times even if you did not understand my 
reasoning. I offer my counsel now. Forgive." 

"Sorry. You’ll have to explain," Kirk said. 

"I cannot. Captain Kirk, Jim, the three most powerful words in any 


tongue are not ’I love you,’ nor even ’let me help.’ They may be ’I forgive 
you.’ By speaking those words, you have on your lips the fabric of the 
universe. You let a woman you loved die. If you could find in yourself to 


harden your heart then, could you not find in yourself now the’ strength to 
soften it, for the same reason, to preserve a cosmos?" 

Kirk gaped. Unable to read his face, Spock could not tell his captain 
thought for certain he had caught some deadly virus of madness from Number 
One’s disordered mind. 

"Spock, believe me, if I thought there was any way I could--" 

"Captain," he said, "if I told you that you could save even one life, 
would you consider this?" 

"Of course," Kirk said dubiously. 

"I guarantee you, on the best authority, you can save that one life." 

“What does all this have to do with going to Mount Seleya?" Kirk said. 
"It’s hard for me to accept what you are saying when you stumble in here like 
amadman. At least open your eyes." 

“Will you hear me if I do this?” 

"Yes," Kirk said. 

Spock sank his head in both hands, and lifted it, and slowly unveiled his 
eyes, opening first the outer opaque lid, then the milky nictating membrane 
beneath. 
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He searched one face and then another. A hundred years and more of 
future history swirled around each head, and on every still-youthful form he 
Saw superimposed the ghosts of future selves. 

He looked to Uhura. He watched her breasts sag, her waist thicken, her 
hair whiten, firm cheeks crease and laugh lines play at the corners of her 
lips. "You will always be beautiful," he said, "without and within. The 
years will touch you kindly." 

He turned to McCoy, and read what was written on that face. ‘How 
ironic," he said, “that I should die before you, and yet outlive you." McCoy 
winced, and frowned at Kirk. "But only by months, my friend. By bare months. 
And you shall be revered on Vulcan. My parents hoped I would be the great 
unifier of Vulcan and Human, but it is your courage my people will honor." 

Spock spared McCoy a smile. McCoy shook his head. 

"Jim," he said. "My debt to you also is greater than all Vulcan’s 
treasury could repay. And you will be brave to the very end." 

"I think he needs a tranquilizer,’ Chapel whispered. 

"Or an enema," McCoy said. 

"Bourne, get this man to his quarters at once," Kirk said. "He is not to 
leave them until we reach Vulcan, if we ever do." 

"I agree," M’Benga said. "When a Vulcan. says he’s got to go home, it 
isn’t a request to be taken lightly." 

"What’s wrong with him?" Kirk said. 

M’Benga tried to shrug, and managed to jiggle his arms slightly down to 


the elbow. "Beats me," he said. "Not Plak Tow. Not Scoth fever. Not 
anything I’ve ever seen, and I thought I’d seen everything that can go wrong 
with a Vulcan. Mr. Spock, you seem to come up with more surprises for a 


simple doctor." 

"If he won’t lie down and sleep, knock him over the head and tie him 
down," McCoy advised. 

Spock closed his eyes again, with relief. "Captain, you will consider 
pardons? Some day, you may walk in their shoes." 

"I hope not. But I’1]1 consider it," Kirk said. "This hearing is 
adjourned. Return the prisoners to the brig. And no cuffs." He picked up 
the hammer and tapped the bell again. Then he polished the bell against his 
shirtsleeve before restoring it to its velvet-lined box. 

The box and hammer flew out of his hands, and his feet slipped from under 
him as the ship shook. A second tremor sent him flat on his rump. He saw 
Spock Grawling, feeling for an anchor to raise himself to his feet again, and 
the three mutineers, arms flopping inert at their sides, bowled over ina 
strike. 

A third lurch tipped them all again, and a wild phaser blast sheared off 
the table. Kirk threw his weight on it and flattened it to the floor before 
it could roll over any of the fallen officers. 

The communicator fell by McCoy’s feet. He kicked it, and it skittered 


across the floor to Kirk, crackling as it skipped over the frequencies. Kirk 
decided to check the bridge first. 
“Kyle, sir," he _ heard. “Everything’s crazy up here. We have an 


emergency. Nine emergencies." 

"Nine, Lieutenant?" 

"Troubles travel in packs, and so do Tharag’ah," Kyle said. “Remember 
those static phenomena that kept coming and going? Well, they’ve come back to 
stay." 

"Go to red alert again. Stay on the bridge. Call Scott. I’1] be right 
up. Kirk out." 
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He crawled to the door, and hauled himself to his feet using the 
doorframe as a crutch. Bourne scrambled upright. "Everybody up that ladder 
now." 

"I have to get these fellows back to the brig," Bourne said. 

"Not the brig," Kirk said. "Too close to the main phaser banks. The 
Tharaq’ah will aim at our weapons banks, and no matter what these men have 
done, I’m not making them targets. How are your arms?" 

"Coming back, sir," M’Benga said, and lifted his right arm to chest 
level. He offered his arm, and Spock accepted him as guide. 

Chapel waved her arms and bent the elbows and wrists. 

McCoy simply shook his head and let his arms dangle by his side. 

"You two get down to Sickbay. Make yourselves useful. I think you may 
have plenty of opportunity to do that," Kirk said. "As for you, McCoy, we’re 
carrying you up to the Bridge. These marauders sneaked up on us while I was 
busy with you; you can see first-hand what your self-righteousness has gotten 
us into. That can be your punishment." He took McCoy’s limp arm. "And if 
we’re going to die, you’ll die where you’ve lived, right at my elbow on the 
bridge. I’11 watch that, and that can be my punishment. Come on." 

x 

With so few and dim lights on the bridge, and sirens reduced to whispers, 
red alert seemed nearly routine. Kirk would have sworn it was a normal day on 
a normal Enterprise, watching his men scuttle and bustle through the anthill. 
The communal intelligence of the colony, and its communal will, merged the 
individuals into the soul of the great bird Enterprise, and today that soul 
was a raptor’s soul. 

The bridge crew rose as one when Kirk jumped from the ladder to the 
bridge deck, accorded him a deferential bob of their heads, and returned to 
their tasks. 

They do thrive on crisis, Kirk thought. It’s mother’s milk to then. 
Perhaps our lives only have meaning when we’re fighting for them. 

He unbound the rope from his waist and tied it to the pedestal of his 
central seat, and reeled in McCoy. 

"Status report, Sulu." 

"We’re moving, Captain, warp factor .05. Or rather, we’re being moved. 
Icarus dragging us." . 

"Icarus? Who’s on the Jca-" He looked at McCoy. "I think we can guess 
who must be on the Icarus. There’s only one person who can pilot that hunk of 
junk. Uhura, raise Sickbay at once." 

Uhura tuned the communicator and sounded a screech. M’Benga answered. 

"Put Number One on, immediately," Kirk said. 

"She isn’t here, sir," M’Benga said. | 

"Thank you. Kirk out. Doctor, you have some explaining to do." 

"I’ve been in the brig. I regret I had nothing to do with it." 

"T’1l1 find out who did," Kirk said, and addressed the open communicator 
again. "Transporter room! I want an armed security detail beamed over to the 
Icarus now. Coordinates should be pre-set." 

"No can do," a technician answered. "Somebody threw a number-three 
spanner into the mechanism. Estimated repair time under optimal conditions 
three hours." 

"We don’t have optimal conditions, and we don’t have three hours!" Kirk 
stormed. "Do what you can. Kirk out. Uhura, raise the Icarus." 

"Not possible by communicator, sir," she said. . "I need my full board." 

Scott clambered out of the shaft. 

"Scotty? What are you doing here?" Kirk said. 
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“Report from Engineering, sir," Scott said. "I canna give you the main 


banks, not even with the work she’s done. There’s shunts and bypasses in 
there I canna begin to fathom, and t’ boil dow the problem to a word, I canna 
find the ’on’ switch. We should hae pow’r, but nary a scrap. All we’ve got 


is minimal life support and that tractor beam." 

“She’s heading toward the star," Sulu said. 

“And dragging us right behind her," Kirk said. 

“How can a little ship like that drag the Enterprise?" McCoy said. 

"That pismire has engines that could move moons out o’ orbit," Scott 
said. “And even if she only had warp one, we’ve got warp zero." 

“Nine Tharaq’ah ships, holding position," Sulu said. "They’re just 
waiting." 

“Why should they waste plasma on us?" Kirk said. "The Icarus will do 
their dirty work for them. Pity, doctor, that your patient doesn’t have the 
same scruples you have." He sat, and pointed McCoy toward his accustomed 
place in better days, at his elbow. "Scotty, can you wring out one more 
miracle and push the backups to give me warp speed?" 

"We’d have to shut down another deck, and even then I can guarantee 
nothing," Scott said. "It’d be tight." 

"Let it be tight, then. But wherever’ she’s going, she’s going alone. 
Let’s dig in our heels. Uhura, signal evacuation of deck five. Scott, as 
soon as the last man’s out, pump that power to the backup and kick in retro." 

Scott manned the engineering station. Kirk joined him, punching 
buttons,, pumping switches, running the gauntlet of foul-ups, short-changes 
and short-circuits, pleading with the insensible circuitry to yield just one 
more miracle. 

Kyle’s head and shoulders appeared in the shaft, with two clammy hands 
clutching his shirt collar from behind. "Evacuated as ordered, sir. He 
ordered me to bring him up here." Kyle climbed out onto the deck, and latched 
onto Spock’s elbows to help haul him up. 

"Bad idea," McCoy said. "Take him to Sickbay.” 

"IT shall not go," Spock said, "and at present you have no authority to 
order me." 

"No use," Scott said. The two little Dutch boys pulled their fingers out 
of the dike, and the board died. "We canna help but follow her. That damn 
tractor beam is suckin’ up everything as soon as we pour it into her." 

_ Far beyond the image of the straining, leashed Icarus on the main screen, 
space seemed to dimple and then blossom into small buds of light. The 
metallic blurs became ships, then popped into darkness again. 

"Vultures," Scott said. 

“So we burn up with her, or we wait for the Tharag’ah to get us," Kirk 
said. "I should have blown that woman to dust when I had the chance!" 

"If only I could talk to her," McCoy said. "I’m sure--" 

“The time for talking’s long past," Kirk said. "If she wants to throw 
herself on a pyre, she can go ahead. If I have to go down, I’1ll go fighting. 
Scotty, cut that tractor beam." 7 

"No!" Scott said. 

“That’s a direct order. Cut it." 

“She must be generating at least warp three, sir. It’s us keeping her 
from goin’ right in, I’m sure of it. She’ll kill herself." 

“She’11 kill us, as_ she probably meant to, all along. She’s a kamikaze 
mission. Let her go, Scott. It’s her or the Enterprise." 

Scott’s eyes were riveted on Icarus. "I canna do it," he said. 

Kirk dove at the controls, shoving Scott aside. "I can." 
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McCoy put all his strength into a blow across Kirk’s back, a love-tap 
which Kirk swatted away without a blink. 

The tractor beam severed with a kick that spun the Enterprise back like a 
toy. Kirk fell against the board. Spock rolled to the floor. He called 
sharply to McCoy, who lurched across the room, not sure what assistance he 
could offer. Uhura fell; the communicator tumbled. 

Behind him, McCoy heard a crack, then a crash. He turned to watch Kirk’s 
chair snap off its base and hurtle backwards, precisely over the spot he had 
demarcated with his feet only seconds before, and smash the guardrail by the 
lift to flinders. | 

He whistled. "Thanks," he breathed. 

"Sulu?" | 

"“Tcarus up to warp factor 14, sir. I know it’s crazy, but she is. And 
still headed directly into the sun." 

Spock sat up on the deck. "Correction, Mr. Sulu. Around it." 

Kirk touched Spock’s sleeve cautiously to orient him. "The slingshot 
effect." 

“Precisely. She will have to do it the hard, old-fashioned way, since 
she left us the technology for the less arduous route." 

Scott’s station began to beep melodically. The half-lit bridge was 
Gdrenched in light. 

"Captain, deck five’s back," he said. "Deck six--deck three--it’s all 
turning back on by itself, sir, and everything working just as nicely as you 
might wish." He bent over the board again, baffled but delighted. "Library. 


Weapons banks--not a moment too soon. Auxiliary functions. Main drive," he 
rejoiced. "Main drive normal! Ach, I knew she couldna sell us for a mess of 
pottage!" 


Kirk felt his own muscles surge in harmony with the engines of the ship. 

"We’ve got full power?" McCoy said. 

"Aye, that we do. The only thing holdin’ us back was the tractor.” 

"Well then, what are you waiting for? Go after her! Stop her," McCoy 
said. 

“Ave, at once." 

"She’s at warp 16," Sulu said. "She’ll shake herself apart before we can 
reach her." | 

"Jim, she’s saved our lives. You can’t just-let her burn. up," McCoy 
pleaded. 

Kirk frowned. "Sulu, hard about and straight on her tail. I don’t think 
we can catch her, but by God we’re going to try." 

The ship spun, shifted, and warped out with a triumphant rainbow burst of 
spewing energy. The hovering Tharaq’ah vessels catapulted backward. 

The image of the Jcarus on the screen grew one iota larger for one second 
as the Enterprise drew in. Then it dwindled to a speck against the looming 
gasball in the distance. 

"She’s at warp 17," Sulu said. "We’l] never catch her." 

“We’ve got to," Scott said grimly. "Pour it on." 

“Can your engines take the strain?" Kirk said. 

"They’d dam’ well better," Scott said, "“’cause we’ll be doin’ it 
whatever." 

"Go, Scotty." 

The Jcarus hurtled toward the star. It wheeled in a wide arc to one 
side, and cut in suddenly, seemingly to the star’s glowing heart. Then it 
disappeared behind the star. 
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A burst of superluminescence threw the star’s own light into eclipse for 
a blinding instant. When the corona dissipated, all was still. 
“She’s burned up," McCoy said, trembling with outrage. "We let her burn 
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"Retro!" Kirk shouted. Sulu put on the brakes, and the crewmen crashed 
from their chairs again. "Scotty, hard about." 

Scott obeyed, his eyes black pits of accusation. 

"I tried," Kirk said. "But she was determined to go. You can’t change 
fate, I guess. But we can fight. for our own lives now. That’s what she’s 
given us. A chance. Let’s do her the honor of taking it." 

He stood dead center by the broken pedestal. McCoy joined him at his 
left shoulder, Spock, still self-blinded, at his right. "Prepare to engage in 
combat, gentlemen. We’1l]l just charge them. Maximum warp. Let’s see what 
she’s got." 

“Receiving message from the Tharaq’ah, sir," Uhura said. "They demand 
surrender." 

"Tell them where they can put it, or words to that effect," Kirk said. 
“Mr. Sulu, lay in the coordinates." 

“The coordinates are pre-set," Spock said. “Everything is going 
according to plan." 

Kirk neither heard nor heeded. 

“Warp factor nine," Scott said. He did a quick doubletake. "Warp ten. 
Warp eleven!" He braced himself with both palms on the board. "Warp twelve. 
Sir, we dinna have warp twelve! We’ve never had warp twelve!" 

"We’ve never needed warp twelve," Sulu said. "But now’s a good time to 
find it." 

The puckers of light assumed an ominous solidity. They boxed in the 
starship, in a tight V formation straight ahead. A massive plasma blast shot 
from the apex of the triangle, taking the Enterprise square on the primary 
hull. 

“Shields holding, sir," Sulu said, as he rose yet again from the floor. 

"That was a big’un," Scott said. "I don’t know if we can take too many 
more like that." 

“She’s knocked us backwards, but that’s all. Charge again," Kirk said, 
“and damn the torpedoes.” 

“Back up to warp six, sir," Sulu said. "Warp seven, eight, ten, twelve-- 
the rallying power’s incredible, sir. This isn’t the Enterprise any more." 

"It’s more the Enterprise now than ever," Kirk said. 

Spock extended a hand toward the captain’s voice. "Sir, permit me to man 
engineering." 

"You can’t even see," Kirk said. 

"McCoy shall be my eyes. I shall be his hands. Quickly. Aye or nay." 

Kirk twisted his lips thoughtfully, then snapped his fingers. "I don’t 
know what you have in mind, but you’ve never failed me before. Permission 
granted. Hurry." 

“Cut phasers," Spock said, and groped toward the board. 

“Cut phasers," McCoy said. "Are you out of your mind? We’1ll be sitting 
ducks." 

"We need that power." His hands hovered over the board. "Aim me." 

“One up, three over--don’t touch that. Yes, that one." 

Spock punched the button. "Excellent. Now assist me in activating 
backup drive." 

“We have main drive," Scott said. 

“Do not argue. Is this it, Doctor?" Spock said. 
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Again McCoy fed him the correct co-ordinates. 

"Mr. Sulu, put the helm on automatic," Spock said. 

Scott ran to Kirk’s side. "Captain, y’ve got to stop this. Whatever 
he’s doin’ is crazy." 

"Maybe that’s why he asked McCoy to help," Kirk said. "He doesn’t trust 
us to cooperate. And whatever trouble he gets us into can’t be worse than 
nine Tharaq’ah." 

“We’re up to warp 12.5, sir," Sulu said. 

"Simply open her up," Spock said. 

"Warp thirteen, fourteen--" 

"Exactly," Spock said. 

“Fi fa—" 

Kirk turned inside out. All the stars in the galaxy converged and pelted 
him. The layers of metal and glass and cracking force that comprised the 
Enterprise peeled away, re-coalesced, and burst again. He split into his 
individual atoms, the atoms split, and his essence swirled like a cocktail in 
a shaker. 

He poured into his body again. His substance, and his crew’s and his 
ship’s, returned with a bang. The Enterprise sailed undisturbed through the 
same wearyingly familiar star patterns of its long dormancy, with one notable 
difference: a complete absence of Tharaq’ah. | 

"--teen?" Sulu said. 

“Where are we?" Kirk said. 

"A better question, Captain, would be, ’when are we?’" Spock said. 

"What have you done?" McCoy said. 

"I did little except implement what had to be," Spock said. 

"Sir, sensors indicate two vessels in the area, drawing around this side 
of the star at warp three. They appear to be Federation ships.” 

Uhura listened at her station. "Scout ships Laika and Explorateur, sir. 
Morrow sent them. They want to know where we’ve been." 

"Tell them I want to know where they’ve been. Coded and scrambled," Kirk 
said. 

"I feel like I’ve been coded and scrambled," McCoy said. "Tell them if 
they figure out where we’ve been, please tell me." 


Uhura frowned. "They’ve been here for twenty-three hours, sir. They 
chased off a fleet of nine Tharaq’ah ships from this vicinity at that time, 
and secured the area. They found our wake and assumed we’d been here and 


destroyed, and they’ve been searching for debris." 

"We’ve been here all this time," Kirk said. "Tell them that.” 

"They say they’ve been here, too, and they’d have seen us," Uhura said. 
"They want us to feed through our log entries for stardate 7768.35 and maybe 
it’l1l help straighten out the confusion." 

"It does," Kirk said. "Unless either Morrow is hopelessly fouled up or 
we are, stardate 7768.35 should be--tomorrow." 

"We couldn’t have slept through a day, could we?" Sulu said. 

"No. We bypassed it completely," Spock said. "And with it, the 
Tharag’ ah." 

"We just leapfrogged over it?" McCoy said. 

"The slingshot effect," Spock nodded. 

"We weren’t anywhere near the star." 

"We did not have to be," the Vulcan said, "not with a_ slingshot effect 
simulator, such as the one Number One so thoughtfully tied into our main drive 
through the backup." 

"The gadget worked," Scott said. "How could I have doubted her?" 
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"It certainly throws MacRausch’s Postulate into an entirely new light," 
Spock said. "Never has a Vulcan been so pleased to find himself in error." 

Kirk sat on the arm of his toppled chair. "I haven’t made up my mind 
about MacRausch yet, but I’m certainly going to have to re-think Number One," 
he said quietly. "Not that my thanks will do her much good now." 

x 

McCoy strained to compress the leaden muscles of his right hand into a 
fist. The fingers curled, then packed together before falling limp again. 

"The elbow’s still no good, but the hand’s coming back, a little," she 
said. "So at least there’s no permanent nerve damage. M’Benga says they can 
put it back in order, but I have my doubts." 

"The Vulcan Academy of Science can mend a Vulcan arm," Spock said. He 
adjusted his blindfold with one gloved hand. "A Human arm is not so 
different. They will heal us both. For now, continue your exercises, and use 
the brace." 

"Damfool guards," McCoy said, clenched his teeth, and balled his first 
again. "They know better than to turn those cuffs up to full voltage." 


"I am sure it was not deliberate," Spock said. "Bourne was merely 
overzealous in performing what he perceived as his duty." He stretched an arm 
in McCoy’s general direction. "Allow me to help you." 

"I’m supposed to be taking care of you." 

"You are in no more position to refuse assistance than am I. Captain 
Kirk has entrusted us to each other for the next two days." He felt the 


tabletop until he located the brace, a long, slender strip of metallic sinew 
with three crosswise bands. He threaded the thong between his fingers, and 
sought McCoy’s arm. 

“Right arm, please," McCoy said, and Spock’s hands probed their way 
across his chest to the other shoulder. Spock strapped one band at the 
shoulder, slid the second to his elbow and strapped it just above the joint, 
and slid the third, a slender loop, down to the wrist. He bound it through 
McCoy’s fingers like a phylactery. 

"It’s crooked," McCoy said. "I’1]l smack myself in the face." 

"It is aligned with the sleeve seam," Spock said, a touch testily. 

"Well, when you have an orderly dressing you like a doll, it’s a wonder 
it isn’t on back to front," McCoy said. 

Spock smoothed the band, realigning it with the seam to adda silver 
pinstripe to the sleeve. "Try it," he said. 

McCoy squinted, concentrating, and the arm levitated. It rocketed to 
chest level, then up over his head. He brought it down in jerks to chest 
level again, and the elbow jackknifed. "Where’s the steering on this thing?" 
he said. 

"In your head," Spock answered. "You need not concentrate so much. 
Allow your will to direct your movements, not your consciousness. Make your 
impulses as smooth as you desire your movements to be." 

McCoy repeated the movement, with Spock’s arm on his sleeve to gauge his 
success. "Better," the doctor said. "But I won’t be performing brain surgery 
with this." 

"At least you may be able to feed yourself," Spock said. "It would 
certainly contribute to the restoration of what you are wont to call your 
*Human dignity.’ Now, let us try out these spectacles." 

McCoy guided his arm toward the table again, and nudged at a wedge-shaped 
apparatus framing a row of tiny, clenched metal teeth like the Cheshire cat’s 
disembodied grin. "I can’t pick it up,” he said. 
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Spock found it and ran his fingers around the rim, searching in vain for 
earpieces. "Curious," he said. "It appears I have only half of this device. 
Doubtless the other half is implanted directly in the skull." 

"Then it won’t work?" McCoy said. 

Spock managed to jam the apparatus over the blindfold, and found it 
pinched tight enough to remain fairly secure. "It works as well as can be 
expected," he said. "With sufficient mental discipline, I can employ my 
Vulcan mental abilities to compensate somewhat for the lack of implants. I 
can perceive contour, but not detail. The device will enable me to return to 
limited duty until we reach Vulcan." 

"And then?" 

"And then it must be put away safely for several decades until its 
rightful owner appears on the scene to reclaim it," Spock said. 

"That’s ridiculous," McCoy said. "How can you leave something in the 
past and know someone will come along to find it again in the future?" 

"The trick seems to work with spectacles," Spock said. 

McCoy flexed the arm again, this time with little jerking or balking. He 
tried raising it straight to the side, without success. "By the time I learn 
to use this, it’ll be time to take it off," he said. "But it’s much lighter 
than any comparable item I’ve got. This would be great for field use. Can 
you get me a couple dozen more of these?" 

"She left us only one of each device," Spock said. 

McCoy pumped the arm. "No manual controls, no moving parts. One size 
fits all. These should be standard issue in every Sickbay on every starship." 

"Perhaps someday," Spock said. 

"Once you get your eyes back, could you try to figure out how it works 
and build me a few more?" 

"I shall endeavor to do so," Spock said. Spock knew the effort would be 
futile. The planet whose mines yielded the sensate ore of the brace lay ina 
sector not to be charted for another fifty years. And the alchemy that had 
enabled some clever Human hands--hands not yet even baby fists--to smelt and 
shape that metal lay on a small world now on the borders of the Klingon 
Empire. Someday the Klingons, ignorant of the treasure that "backward" planet 
held, would yield it in a border dispute with a neighboring petty tyrant, who 
would then trade it to the Federation for quadrotriticale. But for now, that 
part of the star chart was marked, "here be dragons." 

"Two more days to Vulcan, and how long for the therapy?" McCoy said. 

"Six Vulcan days. Five standard days." 

"At least it’1l1 all be over in a week," McCoy said. "Some comfort." 

“Your Human deity took the same period of time to create a universe," 
Spock said. And for seven days I must carry that universe in my head, until I 
can reach Mount Seleya. | 

Once there, he would offer his mind up to T’Lar, and the High Priestess 
would send him forth new, whole and cleansed. 

"Doctor, are you familiar with the phenomenon of ’deja vu’?" 

"Yes. Why?" 

“No reason," Spock said, and lapsed into silence. 

Spock wished little more than to walk from that mountaintop in secure 
ignorance again. The adepts would deposit all his future memories in the 
Great Hall. He supposed some tiny fragment of Number One would go with them, 
and glimmer forever in the gloom, nestled amid the disembodied intellects of 
Vulcan’s great scholars and scientists. With his Human half, he hoped a 
remnant of her passion and loyalty and determination would leaven the clotted 
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logic of that holy place. If such be blasphemy, well, let him be anathema; if 
Vulcan could spare no niche for her, he placed the fault with Vulcan. 

“Spock? What’s gotten into you?" 

McCoy’s arm jerked up, aiming for Spock’s shoulder’ to nudge. It missed 
the shoulder and caromed off his cheek. 

"Don’t touch me!" Spock said. He fell back, scalded by the contact of 
bare flesh on flesh. Lacking sight, he could not prevent all his remaining 
senses intensifying to compensate. Taste, sound, scent, and most crucially 
touch and that sixth sense of mind-to-mind concentrated, and in this 
supersensitive state the lightest contact was enough to precipitate a meld. 

McCoy was in his head, and he in McCoy’s, whether either of them liked it 
or not. 

Spock gently pushed McCoy back into the confines of his own skull and 
retreated, but not before one mote of forbidden prescience leaped the linked 
synapses. 

"IT will, huh?" McCoy said softly, with an odd smile. "Over my dead 
body!" 

“Apparently you will. But you have saved my life many times, and I 
yours. I presume that mutually beneficial arrangement will continue, out of 
pragmatism if not affection. So the prediction is meaningless." 

"Let’s try again," McCoy pressed. "I want to know what I’m going to do." 

“Perhaps if you knew, you would not do it. Allow the future to unfold, 
and do not seek it. It will find you, perhaps sooner than you would wish." 

McCoy slumped in his’ chair. "Tt answers a big question," he said 
morosely. "That was all there was to it. She had to save me so I could save 
you. All the time I was thinking J was important, and actually she came for 
you. I’m just the guy who stands outside the door. At least Scotty can get a 
good laugh out of it.” 

“You underestimate yourself again,’ Spock said. "For one thing, you 
appear to have a talent for placing yourself at the nexus points of history. 
Who is to say that you shall not encounter her again someday?" 

“I should live so long," McCoy said. 

Spock strove to wring Human kindness from his Vulcan dispassion. "Humans 
are complex creatures. Her motives were multiple. Wherever she may be, I 
have no doubt she is pleased at your continued existence. There was--is--much 
in her head you could not know." 

_ "T’?11 never know it now. So much she didn’t say. So much I didn’t say. 
Lack of time. Embarrassment. None of it will ever be said." 

Spock then realized that he was not the only one who needed to be purged. 
McCoy mourned in front of him openly, unwillingly, but unable to spare the 
need to mourn. 

Kirk had retreated to his cabin, handing the ship mostly to Kyle, 
emerging only to meet the minimum demands of protocol, barely able to resume 
command of the ship he had been prepared to fight Number One to keep. 

Scott had emerged from his own quarters only long enough to gulp a 
plateful of raw matrix, which he swallowed without even the heart for 
revulsion, sustaining his life only through habit and a grudging sense of 
obligation to the woman who’d won it for him. 

Uhura and Sulu groped their way through their duties on automatic pilot, 
without a twitch. Chapel likewise remained on duty, an ambulatory zombie, up 
until the moment when realization crashed in on her and M’Benga had borne her 
in his arms to her quarters. 

“We may yet be able to reach her and communicate," Spock said. 
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"Oh, no. If you’re going to try another jaunt through time, I’m staying 
home," McCoy said. 

"Not exactly. But there is a time-honored method of reaching across the 
centuries," Spock said. "Call Captain Kirk. We shall meet in the main 


briefing room. This is, as Humans have it, a ’long shot,’ but if we are to 
survive mentally as well as physically, it is one worth attempting." 
x 


Kirk squeezed himself into his dress shirt. The waist of the garment 
nipped in. Kirk’s own waist did not. He sucked in his gut as far as it would 
go, and managed to cram himself into the uniform, but he ruefully recognized 
that if he compressed his stomach any tighter, the atoms would collapse and 
reach critical mass. : 

No excuse for this any more, now we’ve got the rec room back. Wonder if 
Bones will want to take a few falls. 

He preened briefly in front of the mirror, then began to assemble a 
mosaic of medals on his chest. Assuming he’ll ever be in any condition for 
horseplay again. Right now he’d probably weep tears of joy just to be able to 
go to the bathroom without help. 

He smoothed his thinning widow’s peak. The slight sparseness bore home 
to him a painful truth: lack of exercise was not the sole cause of his spare 
tire. His outlook might remain perpetually youthful, his optimism and daring 
spirit ever-vernal, but it was trapped ina body borne on the time-stream 
inexorably toward the cold, still estuaries where eventually his years would 
all pool and run no more. 

I’m getting older, he thought, and stretched. Backward, turn backward, O 
time in thy flight, make me a child again, Just for tonight...I’d kill to hear 
mv mother sing me to sleep with that, one more time. 

But he could hear it. If only Scotty could decipher the secrets of 
Number One’s device, he could perhaps recapture that song. He could see his 
mother as a young girl, waiting breathlessly on the porch for a shy boy with a 
corsage, the boy who himself would father a boy who would grow up to captain 
the finest ship in Starfleet. 

He could see for himself what his mother had described to him: "You 
never knew your grandmother, but you’ve got her eyes." And his great-great 
grandmother, who had ventured in her own time where none had gone before, as a 
member of the first expedition to leave the boundaries of the Sol-systen, 
starting a family tradition. 

But why stop. there? He could go back a hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred years. 

Three hundred years, to the 20th century. | 

I wouldn’t try to talk to her, Kirk thought. I’d just look at her. 
She’d never even know I was there. What harm could that do? 

He caught his own thoughts up short. The very thought of Scott repairing 
the device terrified him. Maybe a Number One could be trusted with such a 
secret, though he had evidence at hand to the contrary, but even a starship 
captain’s discipline could not withstand the temptation. He would accept the 
one-way voyage toward the icy depths, and be thankful if he could bob along 
with his head above water. 

The intercom beeped. 

"Spock, Captain. We are all prepared and awaiting your presence in the 
main briefing room." 

"All right, but we’1l have to make it fast. I can only postpone the 
conference another half-hour and then we have to beam down." 

"“Couldn’t you find just fifteen extra minutes?" McCoy said. 
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“You’re just looking for an excuse to postpone the conference," Kirk 
said. - "I don’t like it either, but a man’s got to do what a man’s got to do. 
On my way. Kirk out." 

x 

Grayson scanned the somber faces ringing the central table, grim above 
the glitter of full dress. He shifted his gaze from Kirk to Sulu, across to 
McCoy, and back again to Kirk. 

"I think I’ve covered just about everything," Kirk said. "You may go 
pack, and we’ll beam down at 1500." He smiled. "At ease, Ensign. This is 
not the end of the world." 

The intern clasped his hands behind his back. 

"Permission to speak, sir," he said. 

“Granted. " 

Grayson stood mute and erect. 

"Go ahead," Kirk said. 

“You first, sir." 

"You are the one who requested this discussion. In fact, you are the one 
who requested the conference in the first place. Correct?" 

“Correct, sir. But I didn’t know there would be anyone else here besides 
you and me, sir." 

"Oh," Kirk said. “Is there anyone here to whose presence you object?" 

McCoy knotted his good hand. 

"This was going to be completely confidential," Grayson said. 

"It is," Kirk said. "We have no tapes running. What happens in here is 
among the four of us. I hope we can all be trusted to exercise our good 
judgement and be gentlemen." 

"I hope so too, sir,’ Grayson said. 


“Then speak your piece. We have to beam down for’ the homecoming 
reception in less than fifteen minutes." 
Grayson stiffened so far he curved backwards. "I think you owe me an 


explanation, sir." 

"I think my actions are self-explanatory. You seem to have picked up the 
bad habit of questioning your superiors’ orders. I suggest you break it. 
Commodore Morrow has little patience with insubordination." 

"Sir, if you’re going to ruin a man’s career, I think you owe him a word 
or two besides goodbye and good luck." 

McCoy leaned back and affected a casual tone. "Your career’s far from 
over, Ensign, unless you choose to ruin it now. Captain Kirk has not 
exercised his prerogative of court martial. He has not stripped you of your 
rank. Sure, you’ve got a pile of demerits. Even Vulcans get demerits now and 
then; nobody’s perfect. And most important, you have your skills. I don’t 
think I ever told you how good you are. You’re sharp, sharp as' a whipcrack. 
If pure technique can make a Fleet doctor, you’re a doctor already." He 
chewed his lip. "“I’1ll write a personal recommendation to Doctor Ciangelli for 
you, if you like." 

“Hang your recommendation,’ Grayson blazed. “Captain Kirk, if I were 
coming aboard a ship under your command with a demotion, what would you make 
of it?" 

"This is not a demotion," Kirk said. "It’s a transfer. A perfectly 
ordinary transfer, such as dozens of people have made. Many of my best people 
have transferred. Rand. DeSalle. Riley. Romaine. Plenty of others. All 
of them excellent people." 

"They left voluntarily, and they went to other ships. Nobody leaves the 
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flagship of the fleet for a ground assignment. You don’t jump at that, sir, 
you get pushed." 

“Nobody will know you didn’t leave voluntarily, unless you tell then," 
Sulu said. 

“Would you leave to work at Starbase Two?" Grayson said. 

"My preferences are not at issue." 

"Look, Grayson, be reasonable," McCoy said. "This could be the best 
thing that ever happened to you. You wanted to do comparative Humanoid 
anatomy? Epidemiology? Well, a starship will show you lots of that, true, 
but Starbase Two has the best library in the whole system. You can learn more 
by reading in there in six months than you’1l learn here in six years. You’ll 
find opportunities there you’]] never get in my Sickbay." 

"I can guess the kind of opportunities I’d get in your Sickbay," Grayson 
said. “Emptying bedpans. Maybe I should thank you, but I don’t." He turned 


again to Kirk. "If you don’t owe me an explanation, then perhaps you owe one 
to Commodore Morrow. On the ’rationale’ section of my papers, you wrote 
nothing. Not one word." 

"That’s my prerogative as commander, Grayson. What would you have me 
write?" 

Grayson swallowed. "The truth, sir." 

Kirk waved a hand airily. "Ah, the truth. ’What is truth?’ Pilate 
asked, and he never did get an answer." 

“You know what the truth is. We all know it. Don’t insult my 
intelligence." 


"If you know the truth, then tell me," McCoy said. "It’s okay to insult 
my intelligence." 

“You don’t want to hear it," Grayson said. 

"Out with it!" McCoy thundered. 

"All right! I’m being made the scapegoat, Captain. There’s been a 
mutiny and we still haven’t punished any mutineers. Except me. Except 
Grayson. The low man on the totem pole gets kicked. We all know who should 
be punished, but he’s going to get away with it, because he’s a personal 
friend of the Captain." 

McCoy rose. Kirk yanked him back by his good elbow. 

"Ensign Grayson," Kirk said with deadly deliberation, "I have promised 
you that this conversation, in general and in all its particulars, remains off 
the record. I suppose anyone as low as you make me out to be would not 
hesitate to break that promise. And if I ever hear of you repeating so much 
as one word of what you have just said to anyone, I promise you you’ll regret 
it. You’re leaving this ship with a clean record. I expect you to do unto 
others as you’re done unto, and if you don’t, I’ll bring it to Morrow, and 
beyond if I must." 

“I’d welcome that, sir!" Grayson stamped his foot. “"Let’s lance this 
boil. Let’s tell Starfleet Command what really happened on board the 
Enterprise." 

“Let’s ruin my career, you mean," McCoy said. 

“As you’re going to ruin mine," Grayson answered. 

"Grayson, get out of here," Kirk said. "You are getting off this ship 
this instant. We’ll send your things down after you. And there will 
definitely be a word or two in the ’rationale’ section of your transfer 
orders." 

“Whoa, Jim," McCoy said. "Let’s not fly off the handle. I’m sure we can 
settle this like mature people." 

Sulu raised his hand for quiet. "Grayson, what do you want, anyway?" 
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“Justice,” the ensign said. "I don’t see what I’m guilty of that he 
isn’t." 

"Let’s review the events in question," Sulu said. "Doctor McCoy turned 
against his immediate superior, is that so?" 

"It is," Grayson said. 

"You abetted him in that," Sulu said. 

"Ves : a? 

“And then you shut the door in his face." 

"I assisted Captain Kirk," Grayson said. 

Sulu’s eyes narrowed. "Now, why did you do that?" he said. "Doctor 
McCoy trusted you, and at a critical moment you turned and stabbed him in the 
back." 

"That’s not fair!" Grayson said. 

"I think it’s very fair. Life and death might have been in the balance, 
and you put your thumb on the scales. Why did Doctor McCoy, and Nurse Chapel, 
and Doctor M’Benga do what they did? To save their patient. You acted to 
save Ensign Grayson, to save your career, isn’t that right? You really didn’t 
care what happened to them, or to the patient. They laid their careers on the 
line for a life. You may have laid their lives on the line for your career." 

Kirk nodded. It wasn’t what he would have said, and it certainly wasn’t 
the truth he’d been acting on, but there was more than one truth, and at a 
time when truths were hard to come by, it would do. 

"You should do well on a_ starbase," Sulu continued. "You can play at 
advancing your career, and do a minimum of harm. But out ona ship, I’d never 
trust you to back me up in a crunch. Captain Kirk and Doctor McCoy have their 
disagreements, but the captain never has to question the doctor’s loyalty. 
Grayson, if you ever get the chance to read Dante, you’ll find he reserved a 
special place in Hell for the opportunists." 

"I never read it," Grayson muttered. 

“That’s two of us," Kirk said. 

“Supposedly, God can swallow the hot, and swallow the cold, but He spits 
out the lukewarm. Consider yourself expectorated," Sulu concluded. 

“Thank you, Mr. Sulu," Kirk said. "I’m not sure I can follow that. Any 
comments, Doctor?” 

“The decision’s in your hands," McCoy said primly. "You’re the captain." 

“Grayson, report to the transporter room," Kirk said softly. "Disregard 
previous instructions. You may say goodbye to Singleton." He raised his 
hand. -"Goodbye, and good luck." 

Grayson ignored the hand and marched out. 

Kirk deflated. "I’m glad that’s done. And as for you, Stonewall..." 

McCoy contemplated his lap. "I need a trip to the head. To flush myself 
down the facility, preferably.” 

"I made the decision, not you." 

"I don’t feel good about getting off lightly," McCoy said. "He hada 
point there.” 

“Doctor McCoy, what are the three sweetest words in any language? Hint: 
not ’I love you.’ Not ’let me help.’ Not even ’all charges dropped.’" 

McCoy shrugged as best he could. 

"You just said them," Kirk said, "and I quote: ’You’re the captain.’" 

“But what if it happens again?" McCoy said. "If you think this means I’m 
just going to--" 

“We’ll play it by ear," Kirk said, “and hope we never get into this kind 
of mess again. If you don’t forget I’m the captain, I won’t forget you’re the 
doctor. Deal?" 
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"Deal," McCoy said. "I have to hand it to you. The things you’1]l] do for 
a friend..." 

Wait a few years. You ain’t seen nothing yet, Kirk thought. He pushed 
the enigma as far to the back of his mind as it would go, and dismissed it. 

"That should satisfy Security, anyway," Sulu said. "One mutiny punished. 
I’m satisfied with the outcome. But I’1ll tell you one thing, Doc. Just don’t 
ever try it on my ship." 

x 

Only two days gone, Scott thought. He ran one hand down the side of the 
smooth metal, tracing his finger along the melted circuits of the device. Two 
days gone, and it’s almost as if she’d never been here at all. 

The revitalized Enterprise, scrubbed to delivery-room cleanliness down to 


its tiniest crevice, crooned a metallic lullaby. Scott could not rest. He 
lifted the lump of metal in both hands, and heaved it over on its side. Its 
circuits were completely fused into a cryptic, satin-smooth wall. The female 


plug was completely missing, and without it the device was useless. 

Number One had built the facilitator out of 23rd century materials, and 
they could not bear the burden of twenty-fourth-century technology. After one 
heroic effort, the flimsy metal had buckled and dissolved. Scott could not 
even guess how to fix it. He thought that might have been Number One’s intent 
all along. 

He placed it carefully on his desk, and thought of the steadfast tin 
soldier, annealed by love to a molten heart, and the fickle paper ballerina 
who became a handful of ashes in the breeze. And they all lived happily ever 
after. It would have been so much easier to be a fictional character, and to 
close the book. 

He heard the click of heels behind him, more strident than the catlike 
pad of anti-radiation boots. "Y’r nae welcome here," he told the intruder. 

"Scotty, hear me out," McCoy said. 

"I said go away. Ye donot have clearance in this area. D’ye think 
you’re above the rules?” 

"IT’ll leave when I’ve finished my business here. But I have to talk to 
you." 

Scott longed to talk to him, to be free again to talk to him, to pour out 
his woe to the one person on the ship he believed might be able to understand. 
"There’s nothing I have to say to ye. Go," he said. . 

"In her odd way, she loved all of us," McCoy said. "If she didn’t we 
wouldn’t be here now." 

"It’s all your fault!" Scott said. 

"Not all my fault. Some of it, yes. But it takes more than one person 
to make a mess that thorough, even if it did take only one person--one very 
extraordinary person--to pull us out of it. But I can’t keep punishing myself 
for the part of the blame that’s mine. I’ve been through hell, just like you, 
but I’m climbing out and going on. That’s what she wanted. The past is the 
past; it’s over." 

Scott studiously ignored him. McCoy reached into his kit and took out a 
slender disc. 

“What is still in our hands is the future. We can’t let it slip away. 
It’s the greatest of the gifts she left behind for us. Here’s another one." 

"I don’t want anything from you," Scott said. 

"It’s not from me. It’s from her. Spock gave it to me, and told me to 
give it to you. She didn’t leave much behind, but she did leave this." 

Scott took the tape disc, studied it for a moment, and slipped it into 
his computer. 
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"Computer," he said, "read." 

“Working. Access file NX2000-MKXI-040255," the machine answered. 

"Read file," Scott said anxiously. 

The computer hesitated. "Classified. User identification required. 
Access codes accepted: Chapel, Cassandra; Scott, Montgomery." 

"Maybe I’d better go now," McCoy said, and willed his brace to wave 
goodbye. 

Scott grabbed the stiff arm in flight. "No, stay a bit," he said. 
"Computer, this is Montgomery Scott, Chief Engineer, U.S.S. Enterprise." 

"Acknowledged," the machine said. "Reading file." 

A web of neon lines in a dozen colors swirled on the screen and snarled 
into a fantastic, ungainly armature. Hundreds of notations and equations 
laced through its skeletal form. 

“What the devil is this?" Scott said. 

“Don’t know about you," McCoy said, "but it looks to me more or less like 
a starship." 

"Less," Scott said. 

McCoy stepped back to take in the whole picture. Scott also retreated. 

"Bloody Loch Ness monster," the engineer scoffed. "Can ye imagine such a 
thing flying next to the Enterprise? A swan and a pelican!" 

"I think she designed it," McCoy said. 

"Aye, it’s probably her handiwork. I can well imagine the same mind that 
designed the Icarus cobbled together yon nightmare as well." 

He strolled back to the board with McCoy to look more closely at the 
notations. 

“Son of a gun," McCoy said, as he peered over Scott’s shoulder. 
"Transwarp drive." 

"If I had to ride in that monstrosity, I’d rather stay home," Scott said. 
"Nay, I’ll have none of it. Keep this ’Excelsior.’" 

McCoy maneuvered his hand toward the console. "Fine. Sorry I bothered 
you. Let’s just erase it." 

Scott intercepted him. "No, don’t do that," he said. "Y’re right, it’s 
her gift. There isna an awful lot else left of her to us, and if she left it, 
she must have had a reason." He shook his head. "Tho’ I canna imagine what 
reason." 

He contemplated the screen a moment more, then rummaged in his files for 

_&@ blank tape. He popped the second disc into the computer. 
- "Computer," he said, "copy file. Omit access restriction.” 

"Working," the computer said. Almost immediately, the second tape popped 
out, and Scott took it. 

“So what now?" McCoy said. 

“Now, we send this horror to the head Muckety-Mucks at San Francisco 
design headquarters," Scott said. "They’11 never be able to decipher this 
hash, or if they do they’1l never be able to build it, or if they build it 
it’1ll never fly." 

Scott pursed his lips. McCoy caught a fleeting hint of Number One’s own 
subtly mocking smile before the Highlander’s most diabolical grin supplanted 
its 

"But it’l]1 aye drive them crazy tryin’," he said, "and I’m willin’ to bet 
that’s just what she had in mind." 


x 
Deep in the bowels of Starbase Two, Chief Archivist Jose Tyler shrugged 
as he stacked tape discs ina lopsided pile. What is all this garbage, 


anyway? he thought, plucking one tape after another at random from the stack 
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and rapid-screening the contents. All these logs. Everybody wants his little 
chunk of immortality. He slowed one tape and laughed. And the biggest chunks 
always rise to the top. That Captain Stiles seems to think his laundry lists 
are for the ages. 

Log after log after interminable log. The Kongo: four new crystalline 
forms of Xylanite, two with possible applications to micro-component 
fabrication. Science Library. He coded and filed it. 

The Hood: precis of successful negotiations with the Grand Tetrach of 
Silbah, and copy of treaties subsequently signed by all member planets of the 
coalition and on behalf of the Federation by--who else? Stiles. Six minutes 
worth keeping,and fifty-four taken up by boasting. And as if that’s not 
enough, he puts everything on visual and, Blessed Mother, to have to look at 
that face for fifty-four minutes straight-- 

Tyler could take no more. He shoved the disc into the "Edit/Anthology" 
pile. He’d come back to it later. Much later. 

Stiles would never realize his grandiloquence was destined mostly for the 
reprocess chute. One of Tyler’s major frustrations in the job, however cushy 
a Sinecure it seemed, was its utter superfluity. Working personnel rarely 
detoured to consult the archives. Even Mr. Spock, who put in more requests 
than all other senior officers of the fleet combined, rarely called on Tyler 
more than twice a year. 

The Enterprise. "Speak of the devil,” Tyler murmured. Even if the tape 
turned out to be only a_ routine log dupe, it could yield a nugget or two of 
choice material; the Enterprise got itself into some of the most interesting 
trouble in the galaxy. And besides, Tyler had a soft spot for the Old 
Homestead. | 

He read the label. “Classified. Chapel, Cassandra; cross-reference, 
*’Number One’; to remain sealed for 150 years from deposit date." 

Number One? Tyler’s brow furrowed. Barely a week before, he, Lieutenant 
Colt, and Surgeon General Boyce had journeyed to Starfleet Headquarters in San 
Francisco, and gathered in the back of the SF/SFX Bar for a rowdy, poignant 
tribute to their departed shipmate, one he presumed would have horrified her 
straitlaced sense of propriety. 

Boyce had said nobody knew what happened to her, or anyway he surely 
didn’t. But he’d added, "I don’t believe she’s dead, no matter what Starfleet 
says. That woman’s indestructible. She’11 live to.lay flowers on all our 
graves." = ee — 

So maybe, Tyler reasoned, the crew of the Enterprise knew something 
Starfleet Command didn’t. Wouldn’t be the first time, either. 

He popped the tape into the scan. To hell with "classified." He set it 
back to normal speed. It’s not about her, he realized, it’s TO her. "Are 
these guys space-happy?" he said. 

A tableau appeared on Tyler’s screen. He killed the audio and slipped an 
earphone in his ear. If Morrow should happen to stroll in that moment, 
Captain Kirk and his comrades would have a lot of explaining to do. 

He recognized Kirk, and Spock’s familiar angular form beside him, but the 
Vulcan’s eyes were tightly bound in black cloth, over which he had perched 
some kind of peculiar decoration that reminded Tyler comically of a Rigellian 
cabaret girl’s hair comb. He froze the screen and compared the odd ornament 
with the one on the desk at his elbow. One and the same, which left him no 
more enlightened than before. He wondered who the devil this "La Forge" 
might be; probably a cadet, or maybe the merchant marine. Well, whoever he 
might be, his girlfriend’s comb would sit in the safe deposit box waiting for 
him, as per Spock’s request. 
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He studied the frozen screen. Spock clung with two gloved hands to the 
arm of -a soulful-eyed, sad-faced officer. One the other side of Kirk sat a 
stocky, solid form; Tyler had to think a moment, and then recalled a few of 
Scott’s log entries as acting commander. 

A number of other officers gathered around the four senior officers, and 
sitting with them was a woman, her face buried in her hands and completely 
enveloped in a fog of blond hair. Her sobs set an obligato to Kirk’s oration. 

“Number One," Kirk said. "The fact that we have made this tape should 
indicate that we care what happens to you, and that we hope to hell you made 
it. Talk about tardy apologies." He fidgeted. "But I hope in light of the 
unusual circumstances, you will excuse me. I misjudged you, and I’m sorry." 

"Allowing for the imprecisions of the old-fashioned method of time 
travel," Spock said, "you should have arrived, by my estimation, 150 years 
from your point of departure here in the past, thus bypassing all the years in 


which you were listed as ’missing.’ Of all the faces on this ship, yours was 
the only one in which I could not see death. Perhaps I read only the Human 
mind’s inability to imagine its own non-existence. Such would be a logical 


deduction, but in this instance I prefer illogical optimism. Live long and 
prosper." 

The sad-eyed officer raised his arm stiffly in a simulacrum of a goodbye 
wave. "If you. ever come back, bring a couple dozen more of these. When we 
finish here, we’re going straight to Vulcan, and the adepts are going to go 
into our heads and make us forget all the things we aren’t supposed to know 
yet." He set his jaw to keep his lip from quivering. "But I’1ll burn in hell 
before I’1l let them make me forget you. And you were right about that chair. 
And incidentally, the H stands for Henry. And--" 

"Time’s up," Scott said dourly. "My turn.” 

"So soon? I have so much left to say.” 

Kirk shushed the officer and he yielded the floor. 

The engineer smiled. "I’ll miss ye, Cassie," he _ said. "I miss ye 
already. But I’ve been missin’ ye for so many years, I suppose a few more 
won’t make much difference. And if ye dinna ken but I’]] manage to live 
another century anda half and catch up wi’ ye, y’r gravely underestimating 
your auld shipmate." He sniffled. "But if I don’t make it, well, just think 
kindly now an’ then on an old grease-monkey who was fonder of you than perhaps 
he ought ha’ been." 

The angle of view shifted, to reveal a pretty black woman in a red 
uniform, at Scott’s left. "On behalf of everybody on this ship, I thank you," 
she said. "You were brilliant. Are brilliant. It’s only fair a woman ahead 
of her time should be where she belongs." 

The sobbing woman lifted her head. Tyler blinked. How can they be 
talking to Number One as if she wasn’t sitting right next to them? That cheap 
wig couldn’t fool a Deneb dirt farmer, for heaven’s sake. 

The woman smiled, and Tyler revised his theory. He had never seen Number 
One smile. The woman bent her head back, and Spock reached down, felt for her 
face, and brushed away her tears. Tyler goggled. 

Another shadow, a slender Asian in gold, began to speak. Tyler stopped 
him in mid-salutation, popped the tape out of the slot, laid it on the table, 
and stared. He wondered if whatever the Enterprise crew had was contagious. 

He did not know what to make of the tape, or what to do with it. He 
thought of showing it to Grayson, but he flinched at the very mention of the 
word "enterprise." | 
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He thought of showing it to Morrow, but he could guess what the Commodore 
would say: Kirk’s hit the galactic barrier head-on one too many times. All 
these boy wonders burn out young. 

Duty tugged uncomfortably at his sleeve. If the Enterprise really was a 
ship of fools, he supposed he owed it to Starfleet to blow the whistle and get 
Kirk pulled out of the sky before he did something less harmless, such as 
declaring himself the true heir to the Klingon imperial throne. 

He meditated briefly on Number One, her mysterious life and her equally 
baffling disappearance from any plane of reality accessible to twenty-third 
century science. For such a cool customer, she excited such heat in others. 
He had not known her long or well in their time on the Enterprise, but he 
missed her, too. 

Well, as the old saw has it, in the long run we’re all dead, he thought, 
and held the tape over the reprocessor chute. 

Then again, maybe not all of us. 

He studied the tape in his hand. 

"I hope she got there, wherever ‘there’ is," he said. 
| Tyler tucked the tape behind the classified report on Talos IV, where he 
supposed nobody would look for it for a very, very long time. 


WETDOW'S 
WALI 


Ever changing, never evolving, aloof in the face of the ferocity of the 
elements, Mount Seleya stood against the siroccos of Vulcan’s plain and the 
implacable sun. The holy mount spread its twin pillars, and through that 
gateway massive brick-colored dust clouds surged and eddied, hugging the 
flatland and crossing the planet like vast migrating herds of ghost animals. 

Amanda placed her hands on the rail of the balcony and blinked as the 
dust clawed and scraped against the other side of the force field. "Even 
after all these years," she said, "I can’t help but be awed." 


Her visitor joined her at the balcony’s edge. "Vulcan awes most 
outworlders," she told Amanda. "And Vulcan may punish those who fail to be 
properly awed." 

"Even as it sets, the sun is fierce." 

"A sun befitting our world," the visitor said. "Inescapable as our laws, 
inexorable as our logic, and fierce as our justice. We are inured to it. 


Outworlders may find it strong. But it is ours." 

They stood side by side, each daring the other to continue the 
conversation. Amanda, a creature of gentle curves and shadows, seemed half 
her years; her visitor, with cheeks unlined by laughter and spine unbent by 
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the weight of a child or a lover’s' body, seemed four times her own age and 
half Amanda’s, perhaps as old as the Time of the Beginning. 


"So," the visitor said at last. "This is your famous ’widow’s walk.’ 
How architecturally fascinating. Vulcan dwellings lack this peculiar 
affectation." 


"Vulcan has so little coastal area," Amanda said. "But especially on our 
shorelines, widow’s walks are common." 

Her visitor fluttered her eyelids, with veiled triumph glinting in her 
eyes. "So," she said. "After all these years, ’we.’ Very instructive. And 
this bench, my lady? Did it not once grace the place of Koon-ut Kali-Fe of 
the house of Skon?" 

Amanda’s fingers nervously traced the contours of the intricate carvings 
that adorned the high back of the stone bench. The relief depicted a 
particularly brutal conclusion to some long-ago Koon-Ut Kali-Fe: the 
victorious bridegroom approaching his bride with the price of her body, weapon 
in one fist, head of his luckless rival in the other. She ran her thumb along 
the carved representation of the lirpa’s curved blade, and reminded herself 
that such rude justice belonged to Vulcan’s savage, banished dark ages. 

"T had it moved," she admitted. "I thought such a fine piece of. 
sculpture should be placed where people can see and appreciate it. It is not 
likely we will revisit the place of Koon-Ut Kali-Fe in our generation. You 
are very observant to have noticed and remembered it." 

"Some things cannot be forgotten, my lady." She invited herself to sit, 
waving away Amanda’s offer of a cushion. "If my forebears sat on stone, stone 
suffices for me. I am Vulcan." 

Amanda squirmed deep into the cushion. She clapped her hands once, and 
the family retainer appeared at the arched portal to the main hall. "Tced 
tea?" she said. 

Without waiting for an affirmation, the retainer hastened to fetch the 
carafe and begin the brewing. 

"There is no need," the visitor said. "I do not wish to tarry, and I am 
not parched. In fact, quite the reverse. If you wish to attend to my 
comfort, my lady, you would do well to raise the climate control toa 
temperature more in accord with Vulcan’s natural climate. The Terran climate 
is far too cool and humid; it provokes phlegm. Fifteen degrees Celsius 
additional would content me." 

"But that is far too hot for me," Amanda said sweetly. “Perhaps we might 
compromise?" : 

"T am not one to compromise, my lady." 

"So I have noticed, T’Pring. But for the sake of our, ah, negotiations?" 

"A concession in a smal] matter may be acceptable,” T’Pring said. "I 
warn you, do not take it as a signal that larger matters may be open to 
negotiation. Five degrees higher." 

Amanda sighed. At her nod, a gust of warm wind swept the shielded 
balcony. T’Pring clutched her skirts modestly over her knees. 

"They are upon the mountain?" 

“They have been upon the mountain all day," Amanda said. 

"They will return before the sun disappears," T’Pring said. 

Amanda glanced at the scarlet sliver of sun still gleaming over the sands 
and dappling paradoxically playful shadows on the sacred mountain. "They 
must," she said. "After sunset, outside this house, their sanctuary ends. 
Not even Spock can protect them." 

"Your son is with them, I presume?" 

“He never leaves their side," Amanda said. 
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"That is well," T’Pring said darkly. "For them, at least. You shall 
shelter them tonight?" 

"Tonight and for the next six nights. You may send your kinsmen home. 
They won’t walk alone under the sun. And even T’Pau herself dares not follow 
them onto Mount Selaya, or into my house." 

"As long as they adhere to the provisions of sanctuary," T’Pring said 
frostily, "you need not fear for them, my lady. Unlike some, I revere our 
laws and customs." 

"I appreciate your assurance. Nonetheless, I would suggest you leave 
before they return." . 

"T’ Pring clutched her skirt as if to shield her spare form against a 
tempest. "And by the same token, my lady, I suggest they be gone when I 
return." 

The servant appeared with the tea. Before T’Pring had a chance to 
refuse, he had pressed a long, slender tube, brimful of tea, into her paln. 

Amanda sipped. “That depends on when you return. The Enterprise is 
scheduled to stay six days. This is but the first day. The College of 
Healers hasn’t even examined Doctor McCoy’s arms. If their prognosis is poor, 
well, it may be a very long time before you sit again sipping tea on my 
widow’s walk.” 

T’Pring set her glass on the stone. Its tocsin clink reverberated in the 
thin air between them. 

"My lady," she said. "Shall we set courtesy aside and speak plainly?" 

Amanda also set down her glass. "You set aside courtesy long ago. Plain 
speaking, though, would be welcome." 

"It is unfitting for the honored house of Skon to shelter exiles and 
criminals," T’Pring said. "Our laws and customs are not to be mocked by 
aliens. These so-called friends of your son violated our customs, and wronged 
me. The Koon-Ut Kali-Fe demands a bride be bought with a price. The 
outworlders cheated. My marriage is a mockery and our ceremonies a sham. The 
proper penalty is death.” 

"I am aware of that," Amanda said. 

"They escaped in their starship before their deception was uncovered. 
T’Pau commuted their sentence to banishment. Yet even that law they break 
now. They flout even Vulcan mercy with their presence. I have an ancient 
right to my vengeance. My kinsmen have a right to buy back my honor with 
their blood." 

"Do you expect Spock to stand by and watch calmly while your kinsmen 
righteously butcher his friends?" Amanda said. 

"I have no desire to harm Spock," T’Pring said softly. "The fault was 
none of his. The Humans duped him, too. He fought for me with courage and 
yielded me with grace. I have no grudge against him." 

"If you take the lives of his thy’l’as, you harm him more than if you 
took his own,” Amanda said. "The Humans were ignorant." 

"Kirk accepted the terms of the contest," T’Pring protested. "McCoy had 
no right to interfere. They agreed to be bound by our laws, and, witting or 
not, under those laws they have done a wrong.” 

"And so you answer wrong with wrong. Very nicely balanced equation. 
Very logical," Amanda said dryly. 

“You must understand the untenability of my position," T’Pring said. "A 
Vulcan bride must be bought with a price. The law--" 

“You speak of law," Amanda pleaded. "I speak of love. On Earth, that is 
what marriage means." 
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"On Vulcan, how may we untangle law and love?" T’Pring said. "While Kirk 
breathes, I have three husbands, and none. Spock never wonme,_ since he did 
not kill his rival. Kirk did not lose me, since Spock did not kill him. And 
Stonn, who did not battle either, has no right to me, since Spock never won me 
and had no right to give me to him. A battle with no victor, and no prize." 

"Life was the prize, and love was the victor," Amanda said. "I 
appreciate your dilemma, but if you had not been so clever in your logic then, 
you would not be trapped by it now. You made your bed, T’Pring, and if I can 
help it you’1l continue to lie in it--alone." 

T’Pring rose, majestic in her wounded, tightly harnessed anger. "I shall 
see them both punished. McCoy shall die for his fraud and sacrilege, and Kirk 
shall die with him. Spock may then keep me, or give me to Stonn, as he will. 
Terran you may be by birth, but you are Vulcan by marriage. Sarek will tell 
you; this is our law." 

For one moment Amanda considered throwing herself at T’Pring’s feet in 
supplication. "TI agree," she said. "You have the law on your side, madam. 
But not right. I plead with you not to press this grievance. Send your 
kinsmen from my door." 

"No," T’Pring’s voice was marble. "They remain there until the sunrise. 
Then, if you have not surrendered the Humans, we petition T’Pau to suspend the 
sanctuary of your house, and take them by force upon your hearth." 

"You can’t do that.” 

"It is the law.” 

"That law hasn’t been invoked in three thousand years." 

"Neither has it been repealed, my lady." 

"That’s absolutely savage." 

“But it is the law. We shall be quick. They shall not suffer 
gratuitously.” 

"Starfleet wouldn’t let you get away with it." 

"Starfleet is bound to respect our laws and customs. It is regrettable 
not all her officers feel equally obligated." 

"T’Pau would not consent to this.” 

"She would not wish to," T’Pring conceded. "She would doubtless prefer 
not to be asked. But she is the guardian of our laws. Have you any doubt she 
would consent?" | 

Amanda yielded to her humanity, and knelt on one knee, her face stained 
with a mother’s tears. "And can you doubt Spock will meet violence with 
violence, or that Sarek and his entire house will take up swords and fight at 
Spock’s side?" 

“The Humans will surrender," T’Pring said. "They will not allow battle 
for their sakes." 

"Better a battle for them than for you," Amanda rose and dried her tears. 
"Frankly, madam, you aren’t worth it. Don’t blame Captain Kirk for the faults 
you and Stonn found in each other. I notice he’s not lunging for his sword. 
On Earth, we have a civilized custom of divorce--" 

T’ Pring seemed barely to have heard Amanda’s plaint. She thrust the 
Human’s hand from her sleeve, and swept her bewildered hostess in her wake to 
the railing. Together, they watched the horizon. 

A mote of black appeared in the squinting red eye of the sunset. It 
turned to a sliver glint, catching the final rays of failing daylight, and cut 
straight as a bullet through the dust-choked desert, to the house of Skon. 

"My son is punctual," Amanda smiled. 

T’Pring blenched as the skimmer sailed under the balcony and into the 
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underground parking chamber. "I must go, my lady," she said, and dipped a 
hasty curtsey. 

"No, I don’t think so," Amanda said. "Funny thing about this house, but 
there’s no way to get off this widow’s walk without passing through the main 
hall. Somewhere between here and the door, you’ll have to run _ into them. 
Even on our barbaric Earth," she said disdainfully, "we allow a man the right 
to confront his accusers." 

T’Pring retreated into the shadows at the far end of the walk when she 
heard the echo of chimes and the scuff of boots on the stone step. 

"My lady takes tea on the battlement," the caretaker explained in slow, 
labored Standard. 

"Balcony," Amanda corrected under her breath. 

"You may proceed this route," the housekeeper said, and ushered the three 
officers onto the balcony. 

McCoy coughed the dust discreetly from his lungs. "H’shoi kaa," Kirk 
told the housekeeper uncertainly. | 

The retainer peppered him with a barrage of rapid-fire Vulcan. Spock 
interrupted and explained that a single, painstakingly pronounced "thank you" 
did not indicate his friends were fluent in Vulcan. 

Amanda took Spock’s sleeve and guided him to the bench, frowning at the 
sight of his blindfolded, sensor-clad face. Spock felt for the edge of the 
bench and seated himself. 

McCoy’s braced arm flew up like an unguided missile. Amanda looked from 
one to the other sadly, then to Kirk. "Have you visited the healers yet?" she 
said. 

"Spock won’t need to," McCoy said. "Once he’s through with the mind- 
purge, he can open his eyes. My arms are a whole other matter. Until I lie 
down on T’Lar’s slab and get brainwashed, the healers can’t even look at 
them." 

"It is not ’brainwashing,’ Doctor," Spock said. "The purge is a simple 
sifting and sorting of memories. It requires but an hour, though it is 
somewhat disorienting.” 

"I?ll say," Kirk said. "T’Lar opened her eyes, and I was looking through 
them down at my own body on the slab. It shakes you up." 

"T’m going to want to interview you and Spock once it’s over," McCoy 
said, "so organize your thoughts and jot some notes. And T’Lar too, of 
_course. The Starfleet Journal of Xenopsychology--" 

"The rite is sacred," Amanda interrupted. "It’s documented only by oral 
tradition, passed down from adept to adept. That’s the Vulcan way. Vulcans 
are tolerant as a rule, but when it comes to their traditions, well...you 
see." 

“No, I don’t," McCoy said. "Vulcans value knowledge. Well, just think 
what we could learn by comparing this to Terran phenomena. Saints’ ecstacies, 
laying on of hands, astral projection, near-death experience; the parallels 
are endless. I can’t see what harm a little tiny monograph would do." 

Spock tapped his mother’s sleeve. "Doctor," he said, raising his voice 
only slightly, "I must agree. I urge you to think twice about writing that 


“Yes, please," McCoy said. "And, ma’am, could you see your way to 
turning down the climate control a degree or two? Jim and I aren’t used to 
Vulcan, and after a day on top of Mount Seleya we’re just about baked." 

"With pleasure," Amanda said. "Would fifteen degrees be cool enough?" 
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"Well, eighteen or twenty would be better," Kirk said. "That is, if you 
don’t mind." 

“Not in the least," Amanda said. She clapped her hands once, and a 
boreal gust blasted the balcony. Amanda handed Spock and Kirk their teacups, 
and helped McCoy adjust his brace to hold the glass. She sneaked a glance 
over the doctor’s shoulder at the far end of the balcony. T’Pring trembled in 
the gelid air, her skin chilled to an almost Human pinkish tinge, and her 
teeth chattering. 

Amanda allowed herself a second of gloating before conscience pricked 
her, and she extended a hand in T’Pring’s direction. "I believe my visitor is 
finished taking the air," she said. 

All three men rose as T’Pring advanced. Spock craned his neck. 
"Captain, I perceive a Vulcan female, of indeterminate identity." 

"Has it been so long, Spock?" T’Pring said. 

Spock raised his hand in greeting. "Live long and prosper," she said. 

"Live long and prosper," T’Pring answered. 

Kirk saluted in the Vulcan manner, and McCoy wobbled his paralyzed limb. 
"Live long and prosper," they chorused. 

T’Pring made no answer. 

"You’re as beautiful as I remember you," McCoy said. "Stonn must be a 
very lucky man. 

"Vulcans do not recognize the existence of luck," T’Pring answered with 
caustic equanimity. "It may be that outworlders have need of it." 

"T’m sorry we had no time to make your acquaintance," Kirk ventured. 
"The circumstances of our meeting were somewhat unusual." 

T’Pring turned away. Spock, on Amanda’s arm, followed. "They continue 
to be unusual," T’Pring said in Vulcan. 

Spock followed her lead, switching also to his native tongue. Kirk and 
McCoy retreated, since neither could follow the conversation and both 
suspected it was not their place to intervene. 

"Thy kinsmen made that quite clear," Spock told her. "Are thee aware 
that thev followed us to the very steps of Mount Seleya?" 

"It would be remiss of them not to have done so," T’Pring said. 

"And are thee also aware that they brother, Suqah, with drawn sword set 
his right foot upon the first step of the path as we ascended, and — called to 
us to return?” 

T’Pring fidgeted slightly. "Perhaps he did this.” 

"He did," Spock said firmly, "in the presence of my companions, an adept, 
two priests and a guard. These latter will bear witness to the deed, even if 
T’Pau will not accept an outworlder’s testimony." 

T’Pring sat, borne down by the shame of her brother’s transgression. 

"Thee are aware, I trust, of the penalty for breaching the sanctity of 
Mount Seleya with drawn weapons." 

"Banishment from Vulcan for life," T’Pring replied tonelessly. "Death to 
he who dares to return." 

"Suqah has yet to face his first time of mating," Spock observed. "In 
less than a year, the blood fever will scald him, and he will be drawn to the 
Koon-Ut Kali-Fe, even as I returned to claim thee. Else, he must perish in 
exile." 

"Surely thee would not demand this, Spock," T’Pring said. “Sugqah is 
barely twenty years old. He has much to learn of our way. He did not realize 
his error. His kindred feeling for me overcame his prudence." 

“Tgnorance is no excuse," Spock said. "Nor can affection be an excuse. 
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Are our ancient ways to be mocked?" He spread his hands and contemplated the 
stars with his sightless eyes. 

"But T’ Pau--" 

"T’Pau will surely uphold my right in this," Spock said. "I am sure she 
would prefer not to be petitioned. The law is the law, and Suqah has wronged 
me." 

T’Pring’s face barely twitched, but her eyes turned on Amanda, brimful of 
rancor. "Thee has coached thy son well," she said. 

"I had no role in this," Amanda said. "T’Pring, the equation balances. 
Thee wanted to repay wrong with wrong, and thee will see that achieved." 

"There are other equations," Spock said. "They also may balance. Love 
may requite love, and forgiveness be repaid with its like." 

T’Pring set her lips ina tight slash. "And what of my marriage?" she 
said. "A Vulcan spouse must be bought with a price.” 

"And so I was," Spock said. "My fate, as much as’' thine, was at stake 
that day in our place of Koon-Ut Kali-Fe. Battle was joined and won, not with 
lirpa but with wits. The loyalty of my thy’l’as was as deep as' the blood 
fever and as honorable as any of our laws. They fought your cunning with 
cunning, and bought a Vulcan spouse with a price. Go to Stonn, T’Pring. They 
bought me, and I am no longer thine.” 

T’Pring considered the prospect sullenly. Her sallow face flushed to 
verdigris. She called at last for the housekeeper. 

T’Pring issued a command, and the retainer felled the force-field at the 
rail, blasting the widow’s walk with roiling sandy air. She leaned over the 
rail and pointed toward the desert. 

A convoy of skimmers flew across the plain, away from Sarek’s door and 
toward T’Pring’s own ancestral house. 

"The equation is balanced," she said crisply. "All prices are paid, and 
all debts are settled.” 

"Then go, and rejoice with Stonn," Amanda smiled. 

T’Pring leaned against the balcony. "Now that I am free, that remains to 
be seen. Wanting truly is more pleasant than having, my lady." 


A Mona-Lisa smile crossed Spock’s face. "As thee rejected me at the 
altar," he said. "Another equation balanced. Disappointment repays 
disappointment." 


“I must tell Sarek when he returns,” Amanda told Spock. "Thy father so 
loves an elegant piece of logic." 

She hurried to refresh the Humans’ teacups. 

T’Pring accepted her cup with the grace of a young, free woman. She sat 
delicately, and after a moment’s consideration offered a cushion to Kirk. 

"Captain," T’Pring said, "How well I remember you. You showed yourself 
most admirably on the field of battle, and you were such a handsome figure of 
aman that I almost desired you would triumph." 

Kirk blushed. "Well, h’shoi kaa," he said. 

McCoy and Amanda looked at each other. McCoy rolled his eyes. 
"Gesundheit," he said. "Jim. For heaven’s sake, her? Here?" 

T’Pring offered her arm, and fluttered her eyelashes demurely. Kirk met 
her eyes, and looked away, abashed. 

"You were correct in your observation that we did not become well enough 
acquainted in your previous visit," T’Pring said. "Perhaps this can be 
remedied. Will you escort me to my conveyance, brave Captain?" 

The pair made for the door. Amanda and McCoy exchanged a few words, 
recalling an old Terran truism relating to frying pans and fires. 
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Spock placidly sipped his tea. "Captain Kirk has his own algebra," he 
said. "Who can guess, but that the equation may balance?" 
x 





THE STRANGE HEART 


To think that we’re going to suffer and die only for a pair of theoretical 
lovers, and the splendor and calamity of the age to come will be founded on a 
trivial adventure between two people who don’t love each other -- that’s what 
is so horrible. 


-- Jean Giradous (trans. Christopher Fry) 
Tiger at the Gates 
(The Trojan War Will Not Take Place) 


The subtle hiss of closing doors bit off the babble in the main hall. 
McCoy unfastened his dress collar with a relieved sigh. 

Coming home from Vulcan was almost as hard as going there, without having 
to endure another three ring welcome-home from Morrow, putting them on display 
like freaks of nature for simply doing what they were supposed to do: namely, 
making it back alive. Loneliness cut to his marrow. Captain Kirk’s forced 
cameraderie cut even closer to the bone; Morrow hadn’t been off a starship 
bridge so long he couldn’t guess at friction when he saw it. 

- McCoy refastened his collar and covered the few paces to the surgeon 
general’s office in a dash. If Boyce has bad news, it won’t improve with age. 
If it’s good news, the faster I hear it, the better. 

The door slid open even before McCoy’s foot tripped the sensor. "My 
goodness, Leonard, you’re getting flatfooted in your old age," Boyce called. 
"I’ve heard quieter landslides." 

“I’m a doctor, not a ballerina," McCoy said. Boyce’s laugh gratified 
him. The Enterprise seemed to have left laughter on the other’ side of the 
galaxy or shot it out the photon torpedo tubes along with the rest of the 
debris. 

Boyce propped his feet up on the desk and gestured at his throat. McCoy 
unfastened his collar again, and took a seat opposite the surgeon general. 
Behind Boyce’s pale and sphynxlike smile, McCoy could detect some dancing joy, 
a passionate expectancy. 

“You’re in good spirits, all things considered," Boyce said. ae | 
understand you’ve had a hard time of it on the Enterprise lately." 

McCoy waited for him to elaborate. 
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"Would it be any consolation to you to tell you that there is no harder 
job than that of a Starfleet doctor?" Boyce said. "I’ve walked that road, so 
I know. Chris Pike would have done exactly the same thing in Jim Kirk’s 
position. And I would have done exactly the same in yours. So I have no 
reproaches to dole out on either side." 

"Who told you? I can guess." 

"Two can keep a secret if one of them is dead, and there are 430 crewmen 
on the Enterprise, and let’s leave it at that," Boyce said. "If you and Kirk 
have made your peace, far be it for me to disturb still waters. But I imagine 
it’s tense?" 

"Peace treaties generally are," McCoy said. "We’re going to survive. I 
sometimes think that after survival, everything else is a bonus." He leaned 
forward. "That was easier than I expected. So if we’re all finished--" 

"We haven’t even begun," Boyce said. He gestured past McCoy’s shoulder 
to the corner, and McCoy turned to look. 

"Sorry, Mark, I didn’t realize you were there," McCoy said uneasily. 

"Doctor Piper is likely to be a bit subdued this evening," Boyce said. 
"The Avenger has not been entirely free of discord, either.” 

Piper gave the cocktail shaker a final, practiced half-twist for good 


measure. "The compounding of a good Black Hole," he intoned in his most 
formal lecturer’s voice, "is a delicate and demanding procedure. It calls for 
a laser eye, nerves of steel--" he unscrewed the shaker top and sniffed--'and 
a stomach of neutronium. Timing is all. One extra shake, and the fizzle 
falls right out." He recapped the shaker, and hooked three glasses with his 
free fingers. "Fortunately, my technique is perfect." 

"I think this calls for a second opinion," McCoy said. "Pour ’em." 


Piper conceded the honors to his superior officer. Boyce measured out 
the drinks with a pharmacist’s precision. 

"IT suppose you’re wondering why I called you here today," Boyce said. "I 
believe that’s the usual opening line." 

“Well, except for one thing, I can’t think of anything you could say in 
here that you couldn’t say in front of our captains, and that’s already been 
said,'' McCoy observed. 

"Then you aren’t thinking very hard, Leonard, and that isn’t like you." 


Boyce raised his glass. "Before we continue, I’d like to propose the first 
toast, to the memory of our late colleagues, Doctors Abramovitz, Sach and 
April." 


They clinked glasses solemnly and drained them in long, slow draughts, 
grateful for the savor, for the act of drinking. McCoy found his thoughts 
straying to the fates of the living instead of fixing on those beyond fate. 

"An all-too-rare meeting of avery exclusive club," Boyce said. "The 
Enterprise chief medical officers. The second toast, gentlemen." He refilled 
each glass. "To us, the survivors. That which did not kill us, made us 
stronger." 

They drained the glasses again. 

"TIT suspect Nietzsche was referring to your Black Holes," McCoy told 
Piper. He and Boyce exchanged gimlet stares. "You didn’t ask us here to 
drink, and you aren’t going to reprimand us. I know that fox-face of yours, 
Phil. Something is in the air." 

"Not yet," Boyce said merrily. "But it will be soon. Drink up, fellows. 
We have two more toasts and at least half a shaker after that, and we are 
Grawing near to the heart of the matter." 

Delight dawned in Piper’s eyes. '"You’re not saying she’s finished?" 
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"Pretty nearly. The boys at Lakehurst Aerospace are putting the final 
touches on her now. As soon as she finishes her test runs, they’1]1] bring her 
out for her first tour. Home port, right here, Starbase Two." He poureda 
third round. "That’s why I’m here. You don’t think I’d maroon myself on the 
Starbase That Time Forgot for anything else, do you?" 

"Third toast, then," Piper said. "One to the dead, one to the living, 
one to all those who would have died--" 

“But who will live," Boyce said. 

McCoy obediently clinked his glass. "Excuse me. Did I miss something?" 

"Probably," Boyce said. "Out in the field, base life does pass one by. 
You’ve been out of touch." He tapped his computer console. 

The wall behind him sprouted a luxuriant hologram, and the wall slot 
beneath spat out a stream of printout. 

Boyce chuckled as he tore off the sheets. "Quite a sight, isn’t she? 
Four hundred meters long. A thousand beds. Gentlemen, I give you the U.S.S. 
Aesculepius. The first of her kind. The flagship of an entire fleet of 
hospital vessels. Her unceasing mission: to go without arrogance and without 
fear wherever she is needed, to heal the sick, mend the broken, comfort the 
dying, and offer hope to all." 

"T’ve never seen anything like it," McCoy said. 

"Now that you’ve seen the blueprint, this--" Boyce touched the console-- 
"is what she looks like with the skin. on." 

The skeleton fleshed out. Boyce, beaming paternally, looked from Piper 
to McCoy. Their wistful, wide eyes had the mingled delight and regret of 
penniless urchins pressing their faces against a candy-store window. 

"Note the markings," Boyce. said. The ship bore a caduceus in place of 
Starfleet’s insignia, and Klingonese hashmarks as well. "When I say she’ll go 
anywhere she’s needed, I mean it. The Organians have promised to intercede. 


She’s designed with minimal weaponry, since she’ll have no enemies." He 
pointed out the intensive care units, pharmacy, labs, library, special 
sections for veterinary and non-Humanoid care. "Everything you’ve always 


cursed your own ship for not having when you needed it," he said. 

Gazing on the Aesculepius, McCoy felt a sudden guilty pang, a faithful 
lover’s qualms at finding his eye compulsively drawn toaéestranger’s well- 
shaped, all-too-available anatomy. 

Mentally, he marked all the differences between this ship and his own, 
and tried to dislike them. The Aesculepius was an acquired taste, perhaps, 
but easily acquired. His eyes swept in a natural arc across the wide, thick 
primary saucer, around the first set of nacelles, down the tapered center to 
the broad sweep of her secondary hull. Not a centimeter wasted, I’ll bet. 
She was broad in the beam, generous as a fertility goddess. 

"Bridge at the top, labs in the middle, beds at the bottom, and room for 
a crew of five hundred," Boyce boasted. "Well, fellows, what do you think?" 

“She’s beautiful," Piper said, stating a fact. 

"She is," McCoy agreed. "Definitely worth the third toast." 

“She’s my life’s work," Boyce said. "My daughter, if you will. But 
there comes a time when every proud father has to give his daughter’s hand 
away, and that is why I called you here today." 

They drank the third toast. 

Boyce spread the printout on the desk. "Not too many posts left to be 
filled. There is one very important vacancy. She needs a captain. I have 
narrowed my choices down to two." 

"Oh," McCoy said, his voice small. 
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Piper refilled the glasses. It gave him a good excuse not to look at 
either of his companions. "A Starfleet medic is by definition excluded from 
command," he said politely. 

"The Aesculepius is by definition excluded from Starfleet regulations," 
Boyce answered. "This one breaks the mold. I decide who’s qualified to 
captain her. And I exclude by definition any boneheaded bureaucrats or blood- 
and-thunder military men. She needs a captain who’ll be sensitive to her 
unique mission. She needs a_ working medic. Not just any medic, the best. 
Traditionally, when one wants the best, one looks first to the Enterprise." 


"That lets me out of a tough decision, then," Piper said. 
“Congratulations, Len. I can give you some excellent staff recommendations." 
"Whoa. I seem to recall there have been other chief medical officers on 


the Enterprise," McCoy said acidly. "And not all of them are dead." 

Boyce gathered up the pages of the draft duty roster with a sigh. "You’d 
think I asked you to  swan-dive into a vat of acid. I figured you might 
squabble over who gets it, but I didn’t expect this." 

"Well, why don’t you take it, Phil?" Piper said. "She’s your baby, and 
you wanted an Enterprise medic." 

"I said a working medic. I’ve been too long away from both the bridge 
and the operating theatre. But I have a long memory, and I know what I 
learned there, and it was more than my bedside manner. The duties give you 
just a taste of command, a drop on your tongue. I’m offering you the whole 
feast. Nobody to contradict you or get in your way. You do what you believe 
is right, as a commander and as a doctor. No conflicts of interest." 

"Power corrupts," Piper said. They drank without the formalities. 

“Lack of power corrodes,'' Boyce answered. "Be honest. Haven’t you ever 
stood on your bridge, or in Sickbay with your arms up to the elbows in dying 
men’s blood, and thought that if you were sitting in that chair on the bridge 
you would have done things differently? If you’ve never tasted that bile in 
your throat, then you’re sailing in avery different fleet from the one I 
knew. Your captains are doing what they must, and I wouldn’t accuse them of 
being careless with lives. But all too often, you must find their orders are 


working against you. Haven’t either of you ever been caught in that 
crossfire?" 
McCoy pretended to study the printout. Piper absently refilled the 


glasses and swirled his fingertip through the gelatinous blue concoction. 

"Don’t all rush to deny it at once," Boyce said. 

"TI have served under four captains," Piper said with dignity, "and never 
once has my absolute loyalty to any of them been questioned." 

"I don’t think he’s questioning our loyalty," McCoy said gently. "There 
certainly isn’t anything to be insulted about." 

"T’m asking you to think about your loyalty to medicine," Boyce said. 
"Do you practice medicine now, or mop up after the warriors? Do healers, men 
of peace, belong on battleships?" 

"Tt occurs to me that’s exactly where we belong," McCoy said. "To heal 
the sick, mend the broken, comfort the dying." 

Piper turned his eyes again to the vision on the wall. "Not that a ship 
like this isn’t long overdue. Why, even back in the twentieth century they 
had hospital ships." 

"But you wouldn’t serve on her," Boyce said. 

“I never said that," Piper answered. 

McCoy looked up sharply. 

"As a matter of fact, neither did I," he said. 
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Boyce grinned and poured another round. "Then say the word, and I’l1l 
give the fourth toast, to the captain of the Aesculepius." 

Piper caught himself up short and pushed his glass back across the 
desktop. "No more for me, thanks," he said. "A man’s judgement tends to get 
clouded." 

McCoy did likewise. "I think," he drawled, "that all of us are old 
enough here to recognize plying a victim with alcohol as the classic seducer’s 
trick. Really, Phil. Do we look like Orion slaves?" 

"You look to me like the captain of the Aesculepius." 

“I’d expected better of you than body-snatching," Piper said. 

Boyce whistled coolly. "From seducer to body-snatcher! I’d better quit 
when I’m ahead. I haven’t heard either of you say yes, but neither of you has 
said no either." He swung around again to face the wall screen. "And maybe 
I’d better take this down. You can’t seem to stop staring at it, can you?” 
He flicked off the screen with a rueful smile as their faces fell. 

"In a sense, maybe I am a body-snatcher," the surgeon general said. 
"They used to have another name for those fellows: resurrectionists. It’s 
only a matter of time before you--well, a lot of things could happen. 
Eventually, you could get killed. Not two weeks ago, I’d written you off, 
Leonard. And, frankly, it wasn’t the first time. Or you could get so sick of 
the futility and waste, the endless stream of battle casualties and accidental 
Slaughter, that you bolt and turn civilian. Or you get court martialed. 
Until that happens, you go on, patching ’em up and sending ’em out again to 
get more holes blown in ’em_ so you can patch ’em up again. Starfleet’s 
overriding goal is peace, I’1l1l concede that. But there seems to be some 
universal rule that whenever two cultures meet for the first time, they become 
acquainted by shooting at each other. I’d like to dig you out of that. I’m 
selfish, of course. I want the best men on my ship. But I’m also trying to 
set you free to practice the healing arts." 

They drank the fourth toast wordlessly. 

“What if neither of us takes it?" Piper inquired. 


“I have the power to reassign you summarily," Boyce said. "In fact, I 
can put you any damn where I please, and don’t forget I need a first officer, 
too." He cut off their panicky protests with a wave of his hand. "I’m not 
saying I’d do that. Reluctant commanders are no asset." He reached into his 


desk drawer and took out a strip of gold cloth. "One of you almost lost his 
stripes. His stripes are still on, though, and if he wants another one, all 
he has to do is reach out and take it.” 

McCoy looked sideways at Piper, and realized Piper had not glanced at him 
with sly awareness, or sympathetic or reproachful or any awareness at all. He 
mulled over all the possibilities, curious as to what might have happened on 
the Avenger while he was fighting his own war on the Enterprise. 

“You’ve got time to think about it," Boyce said, addressing the empty 
space between them. "I’ve never snatched bodies, but I have a little 
knowledge of the mechanics of seduction--theoretical only. And the mark of a 
decent seduction is that neither party does anything he doesn’t want to do. 
Go to the Chi Sigma colony, finish your work there. I encourage you to talk 
it over with your captains. And I’m no farther away than a subspace call." 

“Captain Loewe will be wondering where I am," Piper said. 

“Jim’s probably looking for me, too," McCoy added. 

They rose together. 

“You’re afraid that if you stay any longer you’ll accept, and if either 
of you leaves the other alone he’1l accept. Textbook psychology," Boyce said. 
“Very well. I commend you, gentlemen, to your respective captains." 
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McCoy and Piper hastened into the hall, adjusting their dress jackets to 
the proper crispness, all but wiping lipstick smears from their collars. 
They meandered back toward the party, the brooding, bearlike Piper by 


turns outpaced by his whippet-thin companion, then creeping ahead while McCoy 
stopped to brood. 


"May the best man win," Piper said. 

“Depends on what you call ’winning,’" McCoy said. 

They insinuated themselves into the throng and, approaching cagily from 
opposite directions, caught up to their captains at the buffet. 

"Hello, Mark," Loewe called to Piper. "Been out talking shop, I’1l bet. 
Don’t you care about about anything besides medicine?" 

"That remains to be seen," Piper said, filling his plate. 

"All right, be cryptic," Loewe said. "Just be on the bridge at 2300." 

Kirk juggled his plate and wineglass to pat McCoy on the back. "Hey, 
Butch, be nice to them. Where would we be without them?" 

McCoy smiled in return, but not with his’ eyes. Kirk’s own eyes lost 
their sparkle, and he sidestepped McCoy carefully into a vacant conversation 
pit. "Something is awfully wrong," he said. 

McCoy strained to keep Piper in his line of vision without distracting 
his captain. "Not at the moment," he said. He collapsed with relief as he 
saw Loewe laugh. Whatever else they might be discussing, they weren’t dealing 
with any topic that might concern him. 

"If it has anything to do with the M-100 sector mission--" 

"As far as I’m concerned, that’s dead and buried," McCoy said. 
“Sufficient unto the day are the problems thereof." 

"Oh. Anything else we ought to discuss?" Kirk said. 

"When there is," McCoy said, "you’1l be one of the first to know." He 
concentrated on his salad. 

x 

The sensors beat a feeble but regular rhythm, keeping pace with 
Lieutenant Uhura’s vital functions. Dr. M’Benga touched her shoulder, and the 
monitor twittered, mimicking the flutter of her eyelids. 

"Rapid response," the doctor told Nurse Chapel. "Promising." 

Chappel scribbled notes on Uhura’s chart and handed the pad to M’Benga. 
He glanced from pad to monitor. 

"Well, Steve?" Uhura said. 

He showed her the pad. "You are one sick lady. That’s the bad news, 
Lieutenant. The good news is that now we’ve found the condition, you are 
going to get better very fast.” 

"How fast is ’fast’?" she said. 

"Oh, give or take a day, about a month," M’Benga said. 

Uhura tried to sit up. "A month?" Above her head the sensors panicked. 

He eased her back down. "Less, if you cooperate. Relax and put yourself 
in our hands. Fortunately, you’ve got a very resilient system, and we can 
build you back up, but it’s a good thing we found the bug when we did. If 
you’d gone on neglecting the condition much longer--" 

"I wouldn’t say I neglected it," Uhura said. "I saw more of Sickbay last 
month than of the bridge, and you can check my duty report if you don’t 
believe that." 

Chapel and M’Benga glanced at each other. “Nobody is saying you 
neglected the condition, Lieutenant. Our own logs show a minimum of one visit 
a day to Sickbay between stardates 7721.4 and 7735.34. Every single exam was 
handled by the same physician." 

"Intern," Chapel corrected sternly. 
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"Be fair, Chris," Uhura told her. "He didn’t have any equipment. You 
were shorted out down here just as badly as we were upstairs. He did his 
best." 

“His best was not good enough," Chapel said. "I can’t see how he missed 
rt. 

M’Benga shook his head wearily. "I made my share of mistakes as an 
intern, Christine. Unless I miss my guess, next year you’ll be an intern." 

“Year after,” she said. 

"Well, whenever. I guarantee you you will make mistakes," M’Benga said. 
“You will make them throughout your internship year, and guess what--you will 
get your license, become a doctor, and continue to make them." He set about 
filling a hypospray. "Besides, there’s no use blaming Grayson now he’s gone. 
Tell the truth, I’d rather have him back. It would split up some of the 
fulltime workload with Leonard busy on Avenger." He patted Uhura’s left 
shoulder while his hypo slid unobtrusively toward her right arm. "So, let’s 
give Doctor McCoy a big surprise and be up and around when he comes back, 
shall we?" 

The hypo slid home. The sensors jumped, and so did Uhura. She snorted. 
"You are running out of sneaky tricks." 

"There’s no way to make an intramuscular series an enjoyable event," he 
apologized. "The least I can do is try not to let you see it coming." 

A whistle shrilled in McCoy’s empty office. Chapel transferred it to the 
nearest wall intercom. "Sickbay," she said. 

"McCoy here." 

“Long time no see," M’Benga said. "Packed and ready to go?" 

"Almost. How are things going down there?" 

“Everything under control, sir. Three in-patients, making steady 
progress." 

"Three? Who’s the new one?" 

"I am," Uhura said. "All this time waiting for my board to go back up. 
Now it’s operating, and I’m out of commission " 

"A mild case of xenopolycethemia," M’Benga said, and chuckled. "Her 
biggest problem now is impatience." 


“Maybe I’d better get down there," McCoy said. "You can’t be too 
careful.” 

"You absolutely will not," M’Benga said. "I wouldn’t think of letting 
you cancel. Things are running perfectly smoothly down here. Supplies 


inventory is underway; we’re wrapping up the last of the repairs. Chapel has 
the ER report, nothing thrilling, but it’s here if you want it." 

“Five treated and released," Chapel said. "Let me get the records." 

"No need," McCoy said. The air went dead a_ second. "You seem to be 
getting along without me." 

“We figured you wouldn’t want it any other way," M’Benga said. "Take as 
long as you need, and don’t worry about us." 

“Take good care of Sickbay, then," McCoy said. "I’1l almost certainly be 
back. McCoy out." 

Chapel studied the grid a moment. "Almost?" she said. 

x 

“Captain’s log, stardate 7812.4," Kirk dictated. “After a relatively 
uneventful voyage and several minor detours, as listed op. cit. previous 
entries, the Enterprise has reached the Chi Sigma system. We are now 
preparing to enter standard orbit, after which we will rendezvous with 
Avenger." 
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He rose and stood by his helmsman’s elbow, knotting his hands uneasily as 
they watched the main viewscreen together. "We may rendezvous with Avenger 
more literally than I’d like. Mr. Sulu, what the devil is that ship doing?" 

Sulu frowned. "I’d say she’s playing tag with us. Evasive action?" 

"By no means," Kirk said. "This is one of Butch’s little jokes." 

"Do you suppose he’s letting Chekov drive?" 

“Butch can be reckless, but not that reckless," Kirk said. "You don’t 
know the Pirate King, but I remember him all the way back to Academy. 
Maintain speed and course. Follow the book line by line, down to the last 
comma and period.” A nasty smirk flitted across his face. "Until I tell you 
otherwise." 

x 

The Avenger skittered through the meteor shower, darted ahead of the 
Enterprise, spun a dizzy cartwheel, then frisked backward to nip at the larger 
ship’s hangar deck before settling to heel on the port side. 

"Maneuvers 2AR_ through 3QR executed, sir," Loewe’s science officer said, 
and prepared to yield the helm. 


"No, stay a bit," Loewe said. "We’ve got a lot of maneuvers we haven’t 
run through yet. Keep a good, steady parallel pace. By the book, boys." 
Chekov turned from the navigator’s' console. "Permission to visit 


Sickbay, sir." 

"Why, Ensign, don’t tell me you’re motion-sick,' Loewe said. 

"Who, me?" Chekov muttered, and turned back to his board. 

With a snap of his fingers, Loewe signaled his communications officer to 
open a channel for the scolding he anticipated. Then he turned to the prim 
young woman at his elbow. "Just to put Jim in his place," he said. "Avenger 
tops out at warp seven, but nobody can touch us for maneuverability. These 
heavy-cruiser types tend to get arrogant. It doesn’t hurt to give ’em an 
occasional poke in the ribs now and then to remind them of their limits." 

The woman tapped her toe. "We do have to work with them," she said. “I 
can’t approve of your endangering this mission with silly pranks." 

Loewe overlaid his genuine contrition with a chuckle. "You have been 
with us for nearly three months now, Doctor Marcus. I hope that by this time 
you realize that there is nothing that would induce me to _ endanger this 
mission. We have maintained maximum speed and minimum distance at all times, 
by the book. But there is, thank heaven, nothing in the book that says you 
can’t enjoy your work." 

Her face softened, and she finally let him in on the joke. "If there 
were such a regulation, I’d have a very large problem myself, wouldn’t I?" 

Loewe matched her smile for smile. He silently numbered the remaining 
days of the mission, and suppressed a twinge at the thought of Carol Marcus 
going her own way in the alien world of the civilian. He definitely liked 
having her around. Whatever architect had imagined the spare, clean lines of 
the Avenger bridge might easily have sculpted her as an ornament. 

He looked her over again with a surreptitious sideways scan, keeping his 
face forward to the viewscreens. She was a little paler and less generously 
built than the women of his family; she lacked what ten generations of Loewe 
men persisted in calling "child-bearing hips." Not that it mattered to hin. 

The science officer checked his own board, then dashed back to his 
temporary duty at the helm. "Enterprise continuing steady, entering standard 
orbit.” 

“Standard orbit, then, Mr. Chekov--no, actually, perhaps you’d better 
take care of it, Mr. Vosselaer." 
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Chekov surveyed his seatmate icily. "IT am a nawigator by profession, 
unlike Mr. Vosselaer, with all due respect, sir," the ensign said. "And I am 
now used to the discrepancy between ship sizes. This time I vill get it 
right.” 

Loewe thought for a moment. "Belay that standard orbit, Mr. Chekov. 
Mr. Vosselaer, let’s take one more spin around, just for the fun of it. 
Maneuvers 3QS through 3XR." 

"Aye, sir," Vosselaer said. He leaned across and cancelled Chekov’s 
laboriously plotted course. 

"Hold on tight and let ’er rip," Loewe said. "Watch this, Carol." 

The Avenger scooted far past the Enterprise as the cruiser plodded on in 
its stolid path toward standard orbit. The little ship drew up short, 
wheeled, shot back, skimmed across the Enterprise’s bow, and wove a helical 
path around her. 

Marcus clutched Loewe’s arm. 

"Scared?" he said. 

"I love it," she said. "My heart’s racing, but I love it." 

Her laughter spurred Loewe to greater creative impishness. His orders 
flew faster, and Vosselaer’s hands became a blur. 

"Maybe you could shoot a flare or two," Loewe told Chekov. "What’s a 
party without fireworks?" 

Before the ensign could conquer his queasiness and comply, he found 
himself on the floor, along with the rest of the bridge crew and Carol Marcus. 

The Enterprise had stopped dead in her tracks, leaving Vosselaer barely 
enough time to pull the Avenger off a collision course with the cruiser’s 
hanger deck doors before he too took a spill. 

The communications console spluttered. 

"“That’11 teach you to tailgate," Kirk’s voice said. 

Vosselaer yanked the reins and brought the Avenger to a generous altitude 
behind the Enterprise. "Wise-acre," he muttered. 

“Is Captain Loewe there," Kirk demanded, "or do you just let the ship go 
wherever she feels like? I assume you do have a captain?" 

Loewe hauled himself into his chair. "Too much more of that, and we 
won’t. Loewe here." 

"I hope you’re properly embarrassed," Kirk said, his voice laden with 
icicles. 

“Wwe did nothing improper or dangerous, Jim," Loewe said. “Every move we 
made is set down, chapter and verse in accepted maneuvers for corvette class." 

“Battle maneuvers. Not standard orbit." 

“Regulations require we practice all manuevers at least once a month. 
You wouldn’t have us break the rules. What did you think you were trying to 
prove?" 

“What do you think I was trying to prove, Captain Loewe?" 

Loewe snorted. "I know what you succeeded in proving--that you could 
scare the vinegar out of my navigator, who just coincidentally is your 
navigator, so you ought to be more careful of him." 

“Tell Mr. Chekov to consider it as a valuable lesson. Trust nobody. And 
we have several people who are unfamiliar with the capabilities of your ship, 
and you scared the living jesus out of them. Have your science officer in our 
main briefing room at 1200 joint mission time; we’ll be over immediately after 
the briefing; behave yourselves. Kirk out." 

Loewe slashed a finger across his throat, and Ramirez cut the connection. 

“Testy type," Marcus said. 
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"Jim? Oh, he’s a barrel of laughs. He just hates joint missions. He’s 
used to riding out there all alone in the black, on a smile and a shoeshine. 
And it’s always been an itchy friendship between us two." 

Marcus sniffed. "No accounting for tastes," she said. 

"Standard orbit, Mr. Chekov," Loewe said, and turned back to Marcus. "I 
wouldn’t let Jim get under your skin. He’ll have his hands full with the 
Oiauluai-e--damned if I can pronounce that." 

"There is no correct pronunciation," she smiled. "They haven’t had 
larynxes for 1.7 million years." 

"Well, while they’re busy with the cosmic beachballs, we’ll have our 
hands full with the colonies, so we’ll hardly have to inflict him on you at 
all," Loewe said. 

"Standard orbit completed and locked in," Chekov said. He raised the 
image of the Enterprise on the main viewscreen and gazed at it, hands folded 
under his chin. 

“Don’t lean on the console," Vosselaer said. 

"Homesick?" Loewe asked him. 

Chekov nodded dreamily. 

"Well, Jim doesn’t get back his navigator until the Kongo gives back 


mine,' Loewe said. "You’ve got at least a month to go." 
Chekov’s dark, mournful eyes fell back to his board. 
"Ramirez, raise Enterprise again. Tell Jim we have one lonesome sailor 


to beam over for a visit," Loewe said. 

Chekov sprang to attention. 

“Be back by 1600. Give Jim my regards. Dismissed." 

"Ave, sir! Thank you!" Chekov bounded to the turbolift. 

"You never fall out of love with your first command," Loewe grinned. 

"TI take it you felt the same about your first ship?" Marcus said. 

"This is my first ship," Loewe said. "The minute I laid eyes on her in 
the Frisco yard--she wasn’t even framed, just a set of specs and a blueline 
pin-up--but I knew she was the girl for me. Never wanted another." 

“What, never?" Marcus asked. 

"Well, hardly ever," he chortled. "You have the wrong opera, Carol. I’m 
the Pirate King, remember?" 

"T’ve been meaning to ask just where that came from." 

"Ask Jim. In Captain Kirk’s memoirs be all my sins remembered. Count on 
that." He stretched his arms lazily over his head. Marcus dropped behind 
him, so he would not see her eyes appreciatively following the contour of his 
biceps beneath his golden shirt. Three months, and she knew every bulge and 
tuck of those arms by sight only. Time was running out. 

"No," he said meditatively to where he thought Marcus should have been 
standing. "Rose from ensign to captain on this ship. Knew from the start. 
Sometimes you just have an intuition." 

"TI don’t have much intuition," she said. 

He jolted from his reverie and swiveled to face her. 

"You’1]l have to have enough for both of us," she said. 

She laid her arm on his chair. Some familiar subtle grace in the gesture 
triggered a yellow alert in Loewe’s intuition, and he rose briskly. "Wipe 
that ship off the screen, Mr. Vosselaer." 


The Enterprise vanished. Vosselaer replaced her image with the picture 
of the small brown and green lump far beneath them. 
“There’s your planet, Doctor," Loewe said. "And, eventually, your 


research outpost. How long do you think this is going to take?" 
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"Nine months, same as any baby," she said. "That’s just for terraforming 
and construction, mind you. About two decades to maturity, and any number of 
things going wrong in between. Don’t worry, I won’t ask the father to hang 
around for the duration." 


Loewe smiled wistfully at the thought of himself as a father. "I’m sure 
you’1]1 make a wonderful mother," he said. 
x 


"Science officer’s log. Enterprise stardate 7813.1, joint mission date 
0002.0," Spock dictated. "Our visitors are now secure in their quarters. Team 
Alpha has’ therefore been relieved of special duty until further notice. Team 
Beta estimates 2.7 weeks to rig additional translators based on the Vulcan 
Academy of Science prototype. Team Gamma reports progress on duplicating 
life-support membranes for more members of the delegation, based on samples 
provided by the ambassadors, but the task requires supplies of a mineral found 
only on the Oiauluai-e home planet. Estimated delay, 3.25 weeks." 


He leaned back and pressed his fingertips to his temples. "Teams Delta 
through Epsilon report no progress whatsoever, possibly because their members 
cannot be located and gathered in one place. In my capacity as mission 
supervisor, I must’ therefore order the cessation of all intership 
socializing." 


He switched off the recorder. 

Sulu slung his rucksack off his shoulder, stopped in his’ tracks by 
dismay. "But sir--" 

"That order is not in effect, Mr. Sulu, until it is broadcast to the 
entire crew. It would not be fair of me to forbid to you a privilege almost 
every other crewman on this ship has enjoyed." 

"Almost," Sulu said. "I understand Loewe’s setting up a buffet at 1500 
Avenger time. Sure you don’t want to--" 

“I said no," Spock snapped. He caught up his Human half and reined it 
in. "I expect there will be few dishes suitable to the Vulcan palate." 

"Doctor Marcus and the Project Demeter team are doing the cooking " Sulu 
said. "I’m sure they’d be only too glad to accommodate you.” 

"Of that," Spock said gravely, "I have no doubt. Carry on." 

Sulu shrugged, picked up his sack again, and headed for the transporter 
room. 

Kirk motioned to Spock to be seated for the lecture. "I don’t want to 
have to order you to go. If it were just a general invitation to the whole 
crew, I’d let you out of it. But you received a separate, specific 
invitation. The rest of us are welcome, but you are expected." 

Spock sat ramrod straight. "The expectations of the one who has issued 
the invitation are my primary concern. If Captain Loewe did not intervene to 
prevent it, it is only because he does not understand the situation." 

“He’d insist on your attending for courtesy’s sake." 

“He has found himself placed in similar positions often enough to know 
the greatest respect a man in my position can show is not to raise anyone’s 
hopes falsely." 

“Then you should at least respond to decline, and explain why. The 
truth. Captain Loewe would insist on the truth." 

“He would not insist on gratuitous cruelty." Spock folded his hands in 
his lap. “He would make sure I was assigned to duties that prevented my 
attendance, and allowed the blame to fall upon himself for ‘spoiling the party 
for me.’ That is a gentleman’s way, and he is above all a gentleman." 

“Oh, is that what they’re calling them these days?" Kirk back-tracked 
when he saw Spock’s' scowl. “One of the two of us ought to go, and I can’t. 
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Look at it this way. If your paths have crossed again, maybe that means this 
encounter was meant to happen." 

“You should recognize by now the difference between what might happen, 
and what must," Spock said severely. "There is that which is inevitable; 
there is that which is possible, but which, were it to come to pass, would be 
disastrous. I do not ask you to spare me, since I shall remain unaffected by 
the encounter. That is, indeed, the crux of the problem. You are Human, and 
capable of emotion. I ask of you, not for my sake, to find pity." 

"All right. Go find yourself something to detain you unavoidably. I’1l 
send apologies on your behalf. This might be marginally less painful than a 
face-to-face encounter." 

"It is an alternative. I do not say it is a pleasant one. Sometimes, 
there are no good alternatives. 

x 

This is the scientific breakthrough of the century’. It’s a portal to 
fantastic realms. It’s the triumph of imagination, skill and determination 
over physical limitations, a battering ram through cultural and linguistic 
barriers, a -- 

Lieutenant Commander Vosselaer peered at the device yet again. Try as he 
might, he could not make it resemble any of these exalted concepts, or 
anything other than what it was. 

“Looks to me like a tricorder hooked up’ to a_ée twentieth-century 
flashlight," the young officer told Spock. "And a cheap one at that." He 
poked a finger into the demilitarized zone and prodded the flashlight. It 
responded with a dying-kitten mewl. 

"The Vulcan Academy of Science vouches for the efficacy of device," Spock 
said, "however ungainly you find its appearance. Our--their scientists are 
continuing to refine it, and no doubt in the process they will make it more 
aesthetically pleasing." | 

Having determined the gadget would neither explode nor bite hin, 
Vosselaer ventured to inspect the flashlight, but Spock took the makeshift 
device from beneath his inquisitive fingers. 

"To explain the principle behind the device," Spock said, "would take a 
considerable period of time. If you are selected for the liaison party ata 
later date, you will be trained in its use." 

Vosselaer straightened and donned his dignity. "The Vulcans may have 
done it first, but that hardly means they did it best, Mr. Spock.” 

"Conceded," his Enterprise counterpart replied. "The many months of 
effort on the part of the Starfleet Academy Labs team is acknowledged." 

"You had an unfair advantage," Vosselaer said. 

Uhura thumped weakly on the table. "As a matter of fact, if anyone had 
an advantage it was the Starfleet team," she said. "Avenger discovered the 
planet. You surveyed it, monitored, analyzed--" 

"And the Vulcans ’borrowed’ all my data." 

"Call it a collaborative effort," Uhura said. She slumped in her seat, 
and Spock propped her up. 

"This is not a question of Human and Vulcan, is it?" Spock said, dropping 
his voice. "I am not generally sensitive to Human emotions directed at me. 
Your hostility is not directed at me, though. If the Starfleet science team 
had perfected a translator before the Vulcan team, the Avenger would have 
taken the liaison assignment, and you would now be sitting in my place. Is 
this not so?" 

"As usual, Mr. Spock, you analyze the problem flawlessly," Vosselaer 
said. 
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"It is not my fault, nor yours, that the Vulcans perfected their model 
first.” 

"Perfect?" Vosselaer said dryly. "I wouldn’t call it perfect. For one 
thing, it requires a Vulcan to use it." 

"As the Enterprise has at least one Vulcan on staff," Spock answered, 
“the problem is not insuperable." 

Vosselaer detached a shiny silver box from his belt and placed it on the 
table next to Spock’s contraption. Its sleek casing, glowing ribbons of touch 
pads, and golden communicator grid brought a blush of embarrassed but proud 
superiority to Vosselaer’s cheeks. "I think you have to agree this is a 
superior design, inside and out.” 

“Does it work?” 

"Two more weeks’ work of tooling and tests at the outside.” 

"The Oiauluai-e are here now. They cannot effectively observe us unless 
they understand us, and until they have observed us they cannot decide whether 
they wish to join the Federation." 

The Avenger’s science officer took back his device and patted it as if it 
needed comforting. "I want to talk to them, not hold seances with a Vulcan, 
thank you!" 

“But I am as dependent upon you as you are upon me,’ Spock said. He held 
the flashlight-sensor and clasped his hand over it. "Two hands must be joined 
upon this device for it to function. A Vulcan provides the telepathic 
sensitivity required, but a Human must contribute the emotion. One point 
seven million years ago, the Oiauluai-e left their corporeal form, but before 
that time their race had bodies, and those bodies to all intents and purposes 
were Human. We can speak to them, but they cannot understand our remorseless 
logic. They could understand you, could you but reach them." He ran a finger 
along the slender umbilical cord linking the separate parts of the hybrid 


device. “Our peoples depend upon each other. In that sense, this device may 
forge as powerful a link between Human and Vulcan as’ between either of our 
peoples and this new race. That, also, is an event our visitors will 
observe." 


Spock’s words smacked of conciliation, but Vosselaer was not to be 
swayed. "I’d still rather meet them face to face," he said. 

"They have no ’faces’ in any recognizable sense." 

Vosselaer finally exploded. "I was speaking metaphorically! Don’t they 
even have metaphors on your bloody dustball?" 

' Spock remained unruffled. "We have everything on Vulcan that you have," 
he said, “save for monsoons and temper tantrums.” 

Uhura folded her arms on the table and tried to keep her head from 
falling into them. "Mr. Vosselaer, the Vulcans may have run the race more 
swiftly, but the Humans ran more gracefully. Alas, this time the race was to 
the swift.” 


"I’m going to continue working," he assured her. "I’11 work off duty, 
I’11 work on duty if I can get away with it. I’11 make it work." 
“If you do," she said, "--I mean when you do, promise me I’1ll be the 


first to try it out. It’s only this rotten virus that’s kept me off the 
Enterprise team." 

“Done, he said, and shook her clammy hand. 

“I ought to get back to Sickbay before Steve comes and drags me back," 
she said. “If Mr. Vosselaer will visit, I have quite a lot of news to catch 
up on.” 

Vosselaer offered his arm. "You Enterprise folk are always in trouble. 
I’1l1 wager you make half of it up, just to amuse us." 
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Spock gave the pair a healthy head start. 

"Mr. Vosselaer--" 

“Tom, please. First names among colleagues are acceptable under 
regulations." 

"Tom. Where are your people from originally?" 

"You already know that. Actually, Iwas’ born in the turbolift of the 
Aliyah enroute to Altair Two. But your parents are from Johannesburg." 

He nodded, mildly mystified. 

“Three hundred years ago, if anyone had caught us holding hands and 
walking together, it might have been prison or death for both of us," she 
said. "Could there be a lesson in that about burying old prejudices?" 

His hand tightened on her wrist, almost as if he were trying to tattoo an 
unspoken message there. "I don’t hate Vulcans, infuriating though they 
msometimes are. Nogura took my project away from me. He hates Vulcans, but 
he hates me more. I’m not the one who has to bury old biases." 

They walked the rest of the way to Sickbay in silence. 


, § 
"Chief Surgeon’s log. Avenger stardate 3276.4, joint mission date 
0002.5. Mark Piper reporting. The specimen is’ surviving, though not 


thriving, under the care of Nurse Razz and Doctor Mimi Childress, both of whom 
I commend. All attempts to communicate have failed. It throws its food at 
the wall, beats repeatedly on the floor, exhibits various other neurotic and 
occasionally self-abusive behaviors; see nurse’s log and file XH-134. I can’t 
help thinking that for all the ways in which the specimen so clearly differs 
from us, among the many unsettling traits it shares with us is’ the desire to 
be free. I have therefore ordered it returned to the surface of the planet 
after the final round of examinations." 

"The door to Piper’s office slid open, and the doctor turned. "Hello, 
Len. How’d you find your quarters?" 

"“"Adequate, thanks." He ambled across the room, taking stock of the 
decor. 'Same old ramshackle office. How you find anything in here, I’ll 
never know." 

"That’s what my head nurse is for." 

"You wanted to see me?" 

Piper nodded. "We have to chat. It’s very important." 

McCoy sat. "I haven’t broached the subject to Jim yet.” 


Piper’s busy brows creased in bafflement. "What?...Oh. That. That’s 
the furthest thing from my mind right now." He rose and led McCoy back to the 
door. "IT need your help with a most interesting case. Have a look at this, 


and tell me what you think.” 

Piper led McCoy through the examination room toward the lab, pausing at 
the door to activate the forcefields before he opened the final set of doors. 

McCoy noted the setting. "Maximum? What have you got in there, a 
mugato?" 

"Not quite," Piper said. He tripped the sensor, and the door opened. 

A huge pink projectile hurtled straight for McCoy. The doctor took an 
involuntary step away and shielded his face with his forearm against the 
assault. His assailant rebounded off the invisible wall with a pained, 
inarticulate wail, and gathered itself for another attack. 

McCoy uncovered his face. He stared at the specimen with saucerlike 
eyes, and the specimen, eyes equally wide, scurried into the far corner ina 
shamble of knuckles and flat feet. 

"Poor fellow," McCoy said. "You should have clothes on him, even just a 
robe. What happened to him?" 
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"Nothing ’happened’," Piper said. "He’s not one of ours, Len. There are 
hundreds of thousands of these creatures on Chi Sigma III." 

"That’s no creature. That’s a Human being.” 

“Look a little closer," Piper said. He made a taunting face at the 
specimen, showing his underbelly, inviting it to attack. 

The specimen took the bait, and threw itself at the forcefield, palms 
first. 

“Absolutely savage," Piper said. "Not even primitive, primate. This is 
an ape, and not an especially bright one either." He ignored the specimen’s 
gibberings and poundings, and strolled to the intercom. “Doctor Childress, 
would you step in here a minute please?...No, I won’t make you get in there 
with him, don’t be absurd. I simply want Doctor McCoy to witness this 
afternoon’s events firsthand." 

Childress appeared at the door almost before Piper could switch off the 


intercom. She looked coldly from one to the other. “Men and their 
amusements,” she said. 

“Purely scientific," Piper said gruffly. "Please show yourself to the 
specimen." 


In a_ single businesslike rip, Childress opened the hidden seam of her 
uniform from throat to thigh. McCoy perceived dimly that an attractive woman 
was standing half-naked less than two feet away, but his interest was riveted 
on the creature behind the force field as surely as’ that creature’s attention 
was now fixed on Childress. 

The specimen caught sight of the female, uttered one bone-chilling 
primordial howl, and flipped backwards onto palms and knees. In this crablike 
posture, hips pumping suggestively, he inched toward the barrier. 

“May I cover myself now, sir?" Childress said. 

"Please do," McCoy said. "I think I’ve seen enough." 

She refastened her uniform, and turned on her heel. 

"All in the name of science," Piper said. "I won’t put you through this 
indignity again, Doctor Childress. Thank you for your cooperation." 

She smiled selfconsciously, and left as briskly as she had come. The 
specimen righted itself again and retreated to cower in the far corner. 

"Very like the scarlet-eye.chthian baboon," McCoy said. "Though I’m not 
an expert. An ape’s brain in a man’s body? Mutation? Epidemic?" 

“Not out of the question, but unlikely," Piper said. "We have found 
traces of some civilization on Chi Sigma. If we had ruins, they might 
plausibly have mutated, but the spearheads and paintings are fresh. I 
disagree with the science teams and the Demeter project researchers; whoever 
chipped the Folsom points down there, it wasn’t any brother of this fellow. 
His people either devolved, or more likely didn’t advance at all, and they 
didn’t make any tools. His hands, Len. Look at his hands." 

Piper smacked the forcefield. The specimen threw up its hands with a 
sharp yip. Five stubby fingers, each of equal length and parallel, covered 
either eye. 

“No thumbs," McCoy said. 

"Far as we can tell, they’re all like that," Piper said. "No opposable 
thumb, no tools, no civilization, no progress. Somewhere along the line, 
Mother Nature took a wrong turn." 

McCoy flicked on the sensors, and compulsively studied the readout. "No 
predators?" he said. “After all, our only real natural defense is our brain 
and our hand. If he’s got neither, how does he survive? No claws. No teeth 
worth speaking of. He and his whole race should be extinct by now." 
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. “Just one more in a long series of unanswered questions," Piper said. 
He does differ from us in one other major respect. He can eat all the 
natural vegetation. We can’t. My hypothesis, he’s a koala bear. The flesh 
picks up the taste of the low-level radiation absorbed by the plants, just as 
the koala’s flesh absorbs the eucalyptus oils of its diet." 

“Just as koalas taste like cough drops--" 

“He tastes like a dental exam. If you ate the food down there, so would 
you. Perhaps you’d care to discuss theories with me after another scan?" 

"Get a loincloth or something on him," McCoy said. "Then we’ll talk." 

Piper ushered McCoy out again, and deactivated the forcefield. "You 
persist in thinking of him as a ’him’," Piper said. "But he’s really an ’it’." 

"It’s a *he’," McCoy insisted. "Thumb or no thumb, these sensor readings 
say he is Human." 

“Sensors can mislead," Piper said. 

“Well, he looks more Human to me than some Starfleet officers I could 
name." 

Piper clucked his tongue. "The way you two snipe at each other, I’m 
surprised you’1] even serve on the same ship." 

"Sometimes it surprises me, too,” McCoy said. "Didn’t he bother you?" 

“Not at all," Piper said. "In fact, I’d serve with him and Jim again, 
gladly." 

Their eyes locked. 

"It could be arranged," McCoy said. 

Both men smiled. 

x 

"I really don’t see how they’re any concern of ours, Captain Kirk." 

Marcus huddled with Loewe over the topographical charts of Chi Sigma 
III’s single habitable continent. Kirk leaned against the wall and studied 
them with the same detached fascination he had devoted to the almost-Humans 
his chief medical officer had described to him. 

“They hightailed it into the rain forest when the colonists set down in 
the valley," Loewe chimed in. "Plenty to eat in there, especially considering 
they seem to have a natural immunity to that radiation. They’1ll be fine, Jim. 
The colonists won’t bother them one bit." He pointed to a red blotch in the 
verdant corner of the chart. "All Doctor Marcus wants for keeps is this 
little valley here. Barely four square kilometers for 35,000 colonists. I 
don’t think that’s too much to ask.” 

"These people have rights," Kirk insisted. 

"Rights imply sentience, Captain," Marcus said. "We will respect their 
habitat as we would that of any other animal. We wouldn’t intentionally drive 
any species to extinction. But not every Humanoid is Human." 

"McCoy said--" 

"McCoy has beén carried away by romantic anthropomorphism. You’ saw the 
brain scans yourself. These creatures look like us, but mentally they’re on a 
par with the ring-tailed macaque," Marcus said. "T have 1,200 science teams 
out there, and you have no report of any single one of these beings coming to 
harm at their hands. If you don’t trust us, I’m sure Starfleet Command could 
find another ship to work with us." 

Loewe laid a brotherly hand on her shoulder. "Calm down, Carol. Jim is 
just flipping the other side of the coin.” 

“History shows that somebody’s got to do it. For the sake of the beings 
that can’t defend themselves, somebody’s got to stand in front of the 
steamrollers," Kirk pleaded. "You say you need this outpost, Doctor Marcus. 
I submit these beings need this planet even more than you do. They can’t 
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climb back into their ships and fly away. You could do irreparable harm to 
their planetary ecology, and not even realize what you’ve done until you’ve 
done it." He drew a measured breath and modulated his voice to sweet 
reasonableness. "T’m not asking you to stop. the project. But they can’t 
speak our language. I’m speaking for them. All I’m asking you to do is 
listen." 

Marcus drew back from the map, and swept a long, cool, almost insolent 
stare over Kirk. Then, impulsively, she came to his side and hugged him. 

"We won’t harm one hair on their empty heads," she said. 

He grinned. : 

Loewe tapped his foot. "So, are we getting this show on the road?" 

They bent over the maps again. Kirk joined them, determined not to be 
frozen out of the process. 

"Let’s talk burglar alarms," Marcus said, and Kirk found himself drowning 
in a tidal wave of rapid-fire jargon. 

"You’11 do the tailoring?” Marcus said. 

"Depends," Loewe answered. "Do you want an umbrella or a derby? If you 
settle for the umbrella, we’ll sink the pegs, hang the rainbows, pump the 
juice, one, two, three; make the check out to Avenger." He shrugged. 

She nodded. "Speed counts, but I had my heart set on a derby. I like 
the topper on Jerusalem." 

"Yes, but you’re talking about a working city, not an archeological dig. 
A derby could play merry hell with wildlife migration, wind currents, 
vegetation spread, the whole megillah. And that’s just what you promised to 
avoid, isn’t it? Don’t you agree, Jim?" 

"I’d tell you, if I had the slightest idea what you were talking about." 
He allowed the pair a courteous but edgy smile. 

Loewe cleared his throat. "We can install a semi-permeable hemisphere 
covering the entire city, with full climate controls and defensive shield," he 
said, enunciating each word like a children’s librarian during nursery-school 
story time. "That is, a derby, with bows and feathers. Or we can erect an 
infrared sensor net, known in the trade as an umbrella. The latter can be 
executed by the Avenger without assistance. To block a derby will require the 
Enterprise’s help, since we haven’t got the resources to synthesize the 
shielding or the power to maneuver it into place over the city when it’s 


finished. I don’t know if it’s fair to ask Jim to hang around on the 
outskirts of nowhere." 
“Give me time," Marcus said. "This will be somewhere." 


Kirk smiled. "No place with such a beautiful woman to grace it could be 
considered ’nowhere’, Doctor Marcus," he said. 

Loewe turned his eyes to the ceiling. "Save the butter for the popcorn. 
Let’s get back to business." 

"I thought it was rather charming, myself," Marcus chided affectionately. 
“A lady likes to hear this sort of thing now and then." 

“Stick around Jim Kirk then," Loewe said. "He’11 roll you up to your 
earlobes in it." 

Kirk accepted Marcus’s smile, but he could tell it was the same 
indifferent smile with which a casino cashier on Wrigley’s Pleasure Planet 
would dole out one-armed bandit tokens. Her impenetrability stung him. He 
wanted the smiles she was wasting on Loewe. Dammit, lady, I’ll melt you yet 
if it takes a phaser -- James T. Kirk doesn’t like to lose, especially not to 
Bruce Frederic Loewe. 


“Are we here to do a job, or are we here to fool around?" Loewe barked. 
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“Aren’t you the one who told me that there’s no law against enjoying your 
work?" Marcus retorted. Men! All alike. Don’t know what they want until 
they see another man about to walk off with it. Well, I managed to raise your 
temperature a bit. A little more of this and those rain forests will look 
like Siberia. 

Loewe buried his face in the maps. "It seems to me you’ll want climate 
controls. Between monsoons, the rain forest belt gets awfully dry. And 
believe me, you don’t want to fool with a tinderbox. Keep your shields up, or 
you’1] be sorry." 

"I know what I’m doing," she said crisply. 

"So do I," he answered, and delved into the maps as Marcus steamed. 

x 

Kirk nicked the sensor of the turbolift door and nudged it open to 
squeeze in. “Captain Loewe seems to keep his elevators on hair-trigger," he 
apologized to the cubicle’s single occupant. 

"Fine with me," Yeoman Singleton said ina low voice, and grasped the 
control stick. 

He smiled and faced stolidly front. "Going my way, I presume?" 

"Deck eleven, xenobiology lab four," she said. "As you ordered, Captain, 
and I would never presume to disobey your orders." 

She stopped the lift. Kirk’s breathing stopped with it. He knew he 
should have expected this moment. 

“But then, on the Enterprise obeying the captain’s orders is not always 
the safest thing to do. Is it?" she said in a pleasant tone. 

"When the captain’s orders are misguided, as they occasionally may be, 
then perhaps disobedience is the safe and sane choice, Yeoman," he said. 

"He was damned if he did and damned if he didn’t, wasn’t he?" she said. 
“You punished Vinnie, put him off the ship like a stray cat for obeying your 
own orders." 

"There were deeper reasons and deeper problems, Yeoman. I’m asking you 
to accept what you can’t understand and I can’t explain." | 

“You wrecked a career with that transfer, Captain Kirk." Her accusing 
glare pinned him like a butterfly on a specimen card. "Oh, more than that. 
You broke up a marriage." 

“I would gladly have transferred you with your fiance, but that was your 
decision and you made it,” Kirk said. 

"And now you’re trying to pacify me with a ’special assignment’," she 
said. "It won’t work, Captain. I’1l never forgive you, or Doctor McCoy. 
He’s just jealous because Vinnie was. so good. He wouldn’t have liked to be 
shown up by a mere intern. He--" 

In the smoldering embers of her eyes, Kirk could see another Ben Finney 
aborning, another career shrivelled in the green-shoot stage. Consumed by 
resentment, unable to grow as fast and tall as they wished, Singleton and her 
lover Grayson would, in their separate paths, curl up and refuse to grow at 
all. Pity they were separated; he suspected they would make an even better 
couple now, licking each other’s wounds and weeping on each other’s shoulders 
into the early twilight of their twin stunted careers and years beyond. 


"The M-100 sector mission is over," Kirk said. "I don’t want to hear any 
more about it." 

"T’m sure you don’t," she said, and restarted the lift’s downward 
progress. 

He could not find it in himself to reprimand her. Her pain was 


punishment enough. 
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The rest of the first-contact party awaited them at the turbolift doors. 
Spock took it upon himself to herd the group down the hall to the lab, and 
Kirk graciously yielded his authority. Spock asked so few privileges and 
prerogatives of his rank that the captain was inclined to grant him without 
question those few that he claimed. And this assignment unquestionably called 
for his expertise in the peculiarly Vulcan skill of thought projection. 

Spock gathered them at the lab door. "Are all present?" he said. A 
chorus of "ayes" answered. 

He addressed his tricorder. "Science Officer’s log, Enterprise stardate 
7817.8, joint mission date 0003.8. Reporting from U.S.S. Avenger science lab 
deck. Following records will describe first direct contact of Human species 
with Oiauluai-e species." 

The lab doors slid open, admitting the band of adventurers into a new 
reality. 

The five gazed through a pane of transparent aluminum into a chamber of 
swirling mephitic gases. In the poisonous sea, three glabrous shapes hovered, 
bobbing and dipping on the noxious currents. 

Affixed to their side of the wall Kirk could make out a device similar to 
the makeshift translator Spock held in his hand. He watched his first officer 
dip to one knee to seek out the matching wall socket, in a graceful swoop 
aptly resembling an obeisance. From years of serving, working and 
occasionally suffering and rejoicing with Spock, Kirk could tell his first 
officer, insofar as he could be said to like anyone, liked these creatures. 
He looked forward to finding out why. 

Spock led a slender cord from socket to tricorder, and tested the second 
cord linking tricorder to sensor. He cupped the sensor in his palm, slung the 
tricorder strap over his shoulder, and faced the wall. 

"To speak directly to them requires flesh on flesh," Spock said. 
“However, if you speak, they will ’hear’ through my ears. State your names 
and mission for their benefit." 


“Aliens, Kirk said. “Welcome. I am Captain James T. Kirk. I command 
the starship Enterprise. I am responsible for your comfort and safety in the 
course of your observations of this mission." He beckoned with open palms to 


the globes, as he might bid a toddler take its first faltering steps. "Today 
I greet you as a stranger. Someday, I hope to greet you as fellow members of 
our Federation." | 

He waited. Spock stood stone-still. 

’' “Aren’t they going to say ’hello’ or something?" 

“They will wait until the entire party is finished," Spock said. 

"My name’s Leonard H. McCoy. I’m a doctor," McCoy began. He groped for 
something else to say. Damn it, how do you chat with a beachball? "My job’s 
xenopsychology, I guess. I’m here to figure out how you think, what you 
think, what our peoples have in common." He thought a moment more. "And by 
the way, I think you’re very pretty. Colorful." 

The pools of light within the bubbles shaded to rosy pastels. 

“Lieutenant Commander Montgomery Scott here. I’m an engineer myself, but 
for this round I s’pose ye could say I’m the physician." 


“Ha ' ee 
Scott ignored McCoy. "If ye were pent up in bodies like us, it’d be 
another story. But since y’r mostly energy, y’r my job. I know energy and 


power and molecules, so ye maun say I ken what makes ye tick." 
Spock waited for several uncomfortable seconds. Kirk nudged Singleton. 
“I am Yeoman Orchid Singleton," she began awkwardly. "And the truth is, 
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I really don’t know why I’m here, except things haven’t been going too well 
for me lately and I suppose Captain Kirk is trying to make it up to me." 

Kirk drew her aside by the elbow and took over. "Yeoman Singleton will 
be your escort and guide should you choose to visit the planet’s surface," he 
said smoothly. 

McCoy watched the gentle rolling and bobbing of the alien forms on the 
gas currents. "Oddly soothing," he said. 

“They are pure sentient energy, contained within a semipermeable organic 
membrane," Spock said. 

“You take all the romance out of everything, Mr. Spock. I say they look 
like St. Elmo’s fire in a bottle." 

"Very romantic and highly inaccurate, Doctor," Spock said. He paused, 
listening to an unheard reply. "They are pleased by the description, though. 
They wish to understand what is St. Elmo’s fire." 

"Tell them they have a standing invitation to visit Earth. I’1l take 
them through the Okeefenokee and they can see first hand, or whatever they 
have instead of hands," McCoy said. 

"Ach, that’s nothin’," Scott said. "We’ve bogs every bit as dank in 
Scotland. Tell them to drop by and I’1ll take them around the Orkneys." 

Kirk joined in the spirit of the verbal dance. "Why would they want to 
hang around in swamps? I’1] take them through an Iowa cornfield." 

"Magnolias!" McCoy challenged. 

"Heather!" Scott parried. 

"Gentlemen," Spock scolded. "One at a time, hands on the sensor. You 
are bombarding our guests with unknown and ungraspable concepts. They can 
perceive through me the biological empirical nature of a magnolia ora 
cornfield, but they cannot perceive why the concepts appear to excite you." 

He nodded to Kirk. Kirk signaled McCoy to take the privilege, and McCoy 
clasped his hand over Spock’s on the sensor. 

Simultaneously, the larger of the iridescent forms enveloped the sensor 
on the other side of the barrier. 

A dim, shifting aura seemed to envelop the pair, linked in their private 
bond. They slipped together into a dreamy, satisfied trance. 

"They want us to be at ease," McCoy said in a faraway voice. "She says 
she likes us." 

"She?" Kirk said. 

"She has no gender," Spock said in an eerily similar tone. "But she 
perceives we will not be comfortable addressing an ’it.’ Thus, she will adopt 
an honorary gender for our sakes." 

"How considerate," Kirk said uneasily. His officers seemed to be 
slipping into an alternate dimension, as comfortably as they might slip into a 
warm bath. For all he knew they might drown in it. 

Don’t be silly. Spock would never agree to this if he smelled even the 
slightest whiff of trouble. But the few instances he could recall when Spock 
had gotten into trouble always occurred when he had let scientific curiosity 
overcome Vulcan conservatism. And as for McCoy, well, he could be like a 
kitten with a paper bag. 

The form blushed from rose to a scarlet firework. 

"Her name is Carnelian," McCoy said. 

The bubbles behind her also glowed brighter. 

"She wishes us to know her companions," Mccoy said. "Cyan and Viridian. 
They speak by altering their molecular’ structures...we perceive their 
conversations as changes in color, size and shape..." 

"Bones," Kirk warned, "snap out of it. Spock, break the bond. Now." 
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"They wish to speak our names in their tongue," McCoy chanted. 

"Singleton, your tricorder," Kirk rapped. "Analyze. Nature of contact. 
Possible dangers." 

Singleton scanned the rapt officers. "Don’t break it," she warned. 
"Don’t even try. I don’t understand entirely, sir, but it looks like some of 
the aliens are ’in’ the translator, passing directly through into their 
bodies." 

"An energy current," Scott said. "It figures." 

“If you pull them apart before the Oiau--whatever--is ready to let them 
go, they could be stuck in that trance. Or they might not, but the only way 
to find out is to try, and as long as the possibility exists--" 

"I understand, Yeoman," Kirk said. "Let’s not take any risks." He 
stepped to Spock’s side with Singleton on his heels. "Carnelian," Kirk said. 
"If you can hear me through Spock’s ears, I ask you--beg of you--stop. There 
may be danger to my men." 

Singleton glanced down at her toe, barely millimeters from McCoy’s boot. 
One good stomp on that boot could break the bond. After what McCoy and Spock 
and Kirk had done to her fiance, they deserved whatever they got, and either 
way, an accident was an accident. Who would blame her, she wondered, for size 
10 feet and a misstep? 

She put the thought out of her mind and stepped back. 

McCoy whispered his own name. The shifting form glowed copper and soft 
blue. 

He spoke Spock’s name. A stark pattern of black and white zigzags riven 
by a ragged dagger of red appeared. 

He spoke Kirk’s name. A _ glowing green-gold core haloed with yellow- 
cornsilk ribbons formed within the globe. 

He spoke Singleton’s name. The globe turned a bilious green, as of a 
serpent or an allegory of envy. 

I definitely don’t like them, Singleton thought. 

McCoy spoke Scott’s name. Nothing happened. 

“What’s going on?" Kirk said. 

“They require time..." McCoy murmured. "To master the accent." 

Scott burst into a laugh as.the gasball’s inner essence gradually wove a 
tartan pattern, perfect to the last thread. "Captain, I.dinna see what we may 
have to fear," he said. 

"All right,” Kirk said. "Enough’s enough for one day." 

"Farewell," Spock said hollowly. 

The Oliauluai-e floated away from the’ sensor. Spock and McCoy slumped 
together to their knees, hands still clasped tightly over the sensor, but 
every other muscle reduced to water. 

Their comrades eased them to a sitting position, and Kirk administered a 
series of urgent pats alternately to each face. Spock’s eyelids fluttered. 
The captain fumbled through McCoy’s medkit in search of tri-ox. 

McCoy’s hand drooped over his kit. "Get your paws off my equipment," he 
muttered. 

"You’re back in the land of the living," Kirk said. "And as far as I’m 
concerned neither of you are leaving it again." 

McCoy shook the fog out of his brain and blinked up at Kirk. "Jim, you 
wouldn’t believe where we’ve been." 

“They are remarkable creatures," Spock said. He found his feet and 
helped McCoy upright. "Truly a meeting of minds." 

"Their perceptions, their brainwaves, the way they organize information, 
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completely different from us in every way--my God, Jim, I could get wrapped up 
in these people for the rest of my life!" 
_ "Not if I have any say in it," Kirk said. 

"It’s almost as if they were inside us," McCoy said. 

"That is the next step," Spock said. 

Kirk folded his arms. "Wait a minute. Hold your horses. I don’t 
remember anybody saying anything about that." 

"It will be very brief, Captain. They wish to borrow us only long enough 
to build more translators." 

“Haven’t I heard this song before?" Kirk said. "Just an hour or two. A 
few days. A couple of weeks. We always wind up having to pry them out with a 
crowbar." 

"These people are different," McCoy coaxed. "You’ve been through almost 
the same thing yourself, and it wasn’t so traumatic. Sargon didn’t leave a 
mark on you." 

"And if Henoch didn’t leave a mark on us, it wasn’t for lack of trying," 
Kirk said. "I hope I learned something from that experience. And if I 
remember correctly, when those aliens came panhandling for bodies, you were 
the voice of sanity, Doctor, urging me not to go through with it." 

"I hadn’t been through it myself," McCoy said tartly. "Besides, it was 
my job to look after your body. We’re not talking about your body this time." 

“And you are my officers, and it’s my job to look after your bodies. I 
do not lend my men out like library books! If the Oiauluai-e are so damn 
advanced, they can find some other way to get their translators built. And 
that, gentlemen, is that." 

McCoy retreated. He couldn’t explain. Jim would come around. 

"Captain," Spock said. "The Oiauluai-e delegation also had its orders, 
as you do. It is ordered to contact us, communicate with us in the only way 
possible, and build translators, by the most rapid method available." 

Kirk chopped the air in an exasperated subject-closed gesture. 

"If you forbid us to continue direct contact with the Oiauluai-e, that 
may not resolve the question," Spock said. "Consider that you can forbid us, 
but you cannot forbid them." 

Kirk looked at the seemingly harmless spheres in the mist. "I don’t like 
it. If Starfleet says make contact, we’1l make contact. But I want’ to be 
present for any further conversation, with at least one security person on 
-hand. And we’1ll--" he sighed. Starfleet was not to be argued with, at least 
not by direct assault, but delay could be a powerful weapon. "We’1ll hold in 
abeyance any talk of body swapping. You two report to Sickbay. I want Doctor 
Piper to look you both over." 

Kirk, Scott and Singleton led the way out. Spock and McCoy, leaning on 
each other’s shoulders for support, lagged behind, partly from weariness, more 
to take one last look at their newfound friends. 

"Doctor, I must compliment you on your sense of scientific curiosity," 
Spock said. "I had gravely underestimated your inquisitive spirit." 

"Thanks a lot, Spock." 

"Do not mistake me. Officers who lack willingness to explore the unknown 
are rarely assigned to starships. I simply meant--" 

"Yes, I know what you meant. Frankly, I hadn’t expected it to be so, 
well, exhilarating." 

Spock scanned McCoy with his tricorder, now disconnected from the sensor 
and back to its mundane functions. “Fascinating. Please describe from a 
Human’s point of view your subjective reactions, for my records." 
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McCoy began to spin the tale as the lab door opened. Outside, Kirk 
leaned on the wall, hurrying them along with a tapping foot. 

The last image of the unsettling afternoon, which he glimpsed over their 
shoulders as the door closed, was of the largest creature, the liaison and 
possible invader, flashing alternating patterns of copper and blue, and of 
black, white and red, singing silently to them to hurry back. 

> 4 


Swimming though the sea of red, green and gold tunics’ toward the buffet, 
Loewe had to remind himself for a moment which ship he was on. There were 
fully as many Enterprise crewmen as those from Avenger cramming the rec deck. 
They clustered in threes and fours in the conversation pits, exchanging 
rambling recollections of Academy days; they pussyfooted long toward the 
corridors in pairs, seeking a quiet spot to renew intimacies interrupted by 
Central Command’s efficient but heartless personnel rotation policies; and 
they fell upon the buffet like honeybees swarming on the comb. 

"You’d think you fellows hadn’t had a decent meal in five years," he told 
an eager Enterprise ensign heaping his plate. 

"Tell the truth, not that long," the ensign answered, "but we did have a 
glitch in the galley for a while there. This is manna from heaven, sir. I 
have to thank you." 

Loewe took a plate. "Don’t thank me, thank the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women. This is all from scratch, courtesy of Project Demeter. If this is any 
indication of what they’re going to do to that planet, this caper will make 
Starfleet history." 

He filled the plate with a little of everything, barely a mouthful of 
each since the spread was so varied, and looked around until he founda 
threesome he could make into a foursome. 

Marcus wriggled to the center of the couch as soon as she saw Loewe 
coming, and he slung one knee over the sofa arm, perching above them to keep 
one eye on the festivities as they chatted. 

“How re we ever going to sort these people out again?" he said. 

Chekov paused in mid-munch. "The Enterprise crew is wery disciplined," 
he said. "The minute Keptin Kirk calls them back, they vill be lining up at 
the trensporter room door." 

"I have no doubt of it. Jim runs a tight ship. But five at a-time will 
be a lot of trips, considering this crowd." He leaned across Marcus, so close 
she could taste him but nearly oblivious of her presence, and addressed 
Chekov’s companion. "Young lady, I’ve seen you with the project, but damned 
if I caught your name." 

"She is an old friend," Chekov said. "A wery old friend." 

"I’ve seen you a couple of times in the corridors, but I don’t recall 
being introduced," Loewe said. © 

The lady fluttered her dark lashes. "Pashenka has been monopolizing me 
for the past three months. If he did not have duties on the bridge, I vould 
get no vork done at all." 

“Irina is one of our top researchers," Marcus said. 

"Irina?" Loewe said. 

“Galliulin,™ Chekov said. 

"Korybyinov," Irina said, almost simultaneously, and blushed. "Just 
because he is not here, Pavel Andreivich, does not mean he can be vished out 
of existence." 

Chekov’s plate clattered on the table. He folded his arms. "Nor does it 
minn I must be reminded of heem." 
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Trini Galliulina Korybyinov took his irritation with aplomb. Loewe could 
guess this unfamiliar tongue-twisting name had come up between them before, 
probably many times in three months. "He is kind. He treats me vell and 
understands me. He vould not dream of standing in the vay of my vork." She 
tried to defrost him with a gentle giggle. "And you enjoined me to be proper, 
occasionally." 


He relented and put an arm around her. "And I _ shall be improper, 
occasionally." 

"Oh, much more than occasionally, Pashenka!" 

She set aside her plate, barely touched. 

"Vell," he said, and raised her to her feet with a flourish worthy of the 
Tsars’ own courtiers, "you make the prospect attractive. Sir, if I may?" 


"Excused, Mr. Chekov. Be back on the bridge at..." he held them in 
suspense for a carefully calculated minute. "At 1200 tomorrow." 
"Thank you!" 


Loewe settled into the cushions next to Marcus, on Chekov’s still-warm 
spot, and watched the couple fight their way to the door. "So that’s why he’s 
always tired. Ah, youth." 

"You don’t disapprove." 

“Would my disapproval do any good?" Her husband’s half a galaxy away. 
It’s not my place to judge them. That’s for the Lord. I’m just a captain. 
As long as they get their work done and stick to the Starfleet rule books, I’m 
not about to break up a happy couple." He chewed on a breadstick. 

"Some people say business and pleasure don’t mix," Marcus said carefully. 
“I take it you aren’t one of them." 

"I do say, don’t mix business with pleasure," Loewe corrected. "But 
everyone goes off duty at some point, even us. The uniform isn’t tattooed on. 
It does come off, thank heaven.” 

She inched to his end of the cushion. "I’m pleased to hear that." 

He slid back up onto the chair arm. "What interests me most about this 
mission," he said charily, "is that it’s led mostly by women. Almost all your 
top staff, women. Why?" 

She retreated to her end of the cushion, and was pleased to see him 
return to his seat. "All of us on Project Demeter are the children of failed 


dreams," she said. "Perhaps women have more dreams than men. Or more failed 
ones." 

He finished his plate, set it aside, and slipped his arm around her. She 
arched her back in feline contentment. "Men have dreams, too, you know.” 


Then he left her red-faced for a trip to the bar. 
* 


"Captain’s personal log. Stardate 7819.2. Both of the Enterprise’s 
joint missions going smoothly and on schedule," Kirk dictated. 

He switched off the tape for a moment. Sometimes he wondered why he 
bothered to make personal entries anyway. Probably nobody would ever hear his 
maunderings. Personal logs were locked up in the Starbase Two vaults and 
sealed until fifty years after the voyage, unless the voyage ended in a 
catastrophe, in which case the survivors would unseal them for clues as to 
what went wrong. Either way, he would not be around. Still, in the enforced 
absence of his usual confidantes, talking to a computer was better than 
talking to nobody. 

"The junior officers are shouldering their superiors’ responsibilities 
creditably," he said, activating the recorder. “Doctor Piper is juggling 
double duty between the two ships with astounding agility." You shouldn’t be 
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astounded. You’ve known how capable Mark is from way back. "I am gratified, 
but not surprised." 

But I am surprised, he amended mentally. Not by Mark. McCoy’s staff had 
slipped Piper back into his old berth as if he’d never left. Loewe, despite 
some grumbling, seemed resigned to losing his chief surgeon for the duration. 
Most puzzling of all, McCoy displayed none of the mother-hen fretting that 
usually accompanied turning his sickbay over to an outsider. Only once had he 
even bothered to call, and that was a superfluous reminder to Piper not to use 
the third diagnostic panel because it was pre-calibrated for Spock. 

And with such curt farewells to their everyday lives, Kirk’s four crewman 
had plunged into the otherworld of the Oiauluia-e. 

"After a disquieting first contact, the liaison party has conducted 
twelve additional sessions with the Oiauluai-e. All were successful." Which 
didn’t make them any less disquieting. "Mr. Spock has conducted all sessions, 
as required by the technology. Doctor McCoy has participated eight times, 
Scott three times, and Singleton once.” 

He mulled over the entry, replaying it several times, listening to the 
prominent absence of his own name. On one hand, Starfleet didn’t pay him to 
be timid. Still, he had too many questions without answers. Spock could 
still not explain exactly what would happen to, say, McCoy when one of the 
aliens entered his body. And, not knowing where his crewmen would go he 
couldn’t know how or if he could get them back. The Oiauluai-e, joining their 
membranes in mass-meld, had so far failed to remember the lost secret of their 
ancestors. Since the only history the race had was memory, he must depend on 
their possibly flawed recollections of a time thousands upon thousands of 
years in the past when, in the struggle to survive on a poisoned planet, they 
had fled from form to form, until they finally settled in formlessness. They 
were human once, he reminded himself. He did not find the thought comforting. 
The captain started up the tape again and changed to a more congenial subject. 

"By working closely together--" he savored the idea, and the memory of 
the past several days. "Doctor Marcus and I have correlated much of the 
information gathered by her research teams, and believe we are prepared to 
establish the colony base with minimal, if any, damage to the environment of 
Chi Sigma III." Now, here was an infatuation he understood. 

He groped for words to describe the havoc Carol Marcus had wreaked in his 
orderly plans. Somehow it seemed important to find exactly the right words, 
to define and limit his little formless fears with a shell of syllables. All 
the more so because nobody would hear them. Under normal circumstances, he 
could bounce his impressions off his senior officers, and the Socratic method 
would eventually reveal his own thoughts to himself. 

He restarted the tape. What the hell. 

"I am not so much troubled by the growing distance between myself and my 
first officer," he began. "Mr. Spock’s always been the Cat That Walked By 


Itself. I have learned that, given time and distance, broken lines of 
communication restore themselves. And I should not be dismayed by the evident 
withdrawal of my chief surgeon. His moods are of a different nature and 


genesis, but they also are to be respected. And my chief engineer has always 
been a task-oriented man, prone to focus on the matter at hand, sometimes 
going for days without food or sleep, much less conversation." 

He slammed his fist into his palm. There were limits to what he could 
do, but he could pull at least one off the mission. Disaster, if it fell, 
would spare at least one. 

* 
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Carnelian bounced off Cyan, bobbled away, and spread herself thin asa 
wafer, pulsating a gentle pink. She laid herself horizontally, as a gesture 
of humility and an indication to Cyan to moderate her ire. 

[So you would open yourself again to the Humans?] Cyan asked. 

[I must agree it is not wise,] Viridian winked. [As you are the leader 
of this expedition, I cannot countermand your decisions. But I must caution 
you. | 

Carnelian rippled her membrane lazily, glorying in the memory of her 
latest contact. {You are too cautious. They are refreshing and pleasant. 
The way through their beings is as smooth and fragrant as a garden path.] 

[What is a garden?] Viridian asked. 

[You ought not to plunge quite so deep. Who knows but that the shell may 
be a snare. We are beyond these foolish children,] Cyan sniffed. 

[The Ones have had no children for fifteen thousand cycles,] Carnelian 
reminded Cyan. [And no follies. Perhaps this was less of an improvement than 
we believed. ] 

Cyan puffed out like a frilled lizard. [They are finite. They need 
things. We left those shells behind long ago. ] 

{Hardly voluntarily,] Carnelian answered. [Had we not fouled our own 
world, we might still have our shells. Does not the fact that they have so 
far kept what we lost indicate they are wiser than you estimate, perhaps wiser 
than we?] She shivered indignantly. [If you bear such distaste for them, why 
did you volunteer? ] 

Viridian’s drum-taut membrane slackened. [If truth be told, I feel pity 
for them. ] 

{They do not need your pity, Viridian. And you, Cyan? What evil have 
you done that you feel compelled to requite by your suffering? ] 

{It is important to know the enemy. ] 

Carnelian ascended, flashing each Human’s name in turn in a silent, 
kaleidoscopic torrent of rebukes. [Enemy?] she scolded after each name. 
[Enemy? Enemy? Enemy? You perceived them. They have far more to fear of us 
than we of them. Yet only one of them fears us. ] 

{And he is the wisest of a foolish race,] Cyan retorted. [Their 
vibrations disquiet me, they are too energetic. I see no more profit in this 
alliance than in an alliance with a swarm of insects. ] 

[And yet the Humans do ally themselves with insects,] Carnelian mused. 
[Their Singleton recalled it to me. Somewhere on the faraway New Jersey 
planet of the constellation Earth. ] 

{You have learned precious little, then,] Cyan sniffed. [Even I know now 
that New Jersey is not a planet. It is an ancient war vessel. ] 

{[Whatever. Perhaps I am confused. So many details, so quickly. But 
planet or battleship, Singleton remembered a beehive her father kept. ] 

Cyan deflated with distaste. [They have fathers, still? And mothers 
too, no doubt. Messy and thoroughly inefficient. If their shells did not 
wear out so rapidly, they would not need these primitive custons. ] 

{I have not finished! Courtesy!] Carnelian shimmied. [You change the 
subject. I was discussing bees, not Humans’ custons. ] 

[You were discussing insect life. I did not change the subject. ] 

Carnelian caromed off the floor, in the Oiauluai equivalent of a testy 
if-you-please cough, and continued, [Her father kept a beehive. ] 

{Why would it want to do that? What is a bee?] 

[An insect that makes honey. Her father befriended the bees, and in 
return they gave of their honey to him. ] 

[What is honey, then?] Viridian interpolated, intrigued at last. 
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[Sweet stuff. It is especially good, Singleton told me, on a muffin. ] 

"What is--] 

Carnelian flounced to the far corner of the room. {If you are so 
curious, ask her yourself what a muffin may be. ] 

[Not muffin. Sweet. What is sweet?] Viridian pleaded. 

{I do not wish to share my insights with those who would use them only to 
mock me,]}] Carnelian answered. 

[It is irrelevant in any event,] Cyan told Viridian, vividly enough for 
Carnelian to eavesdrop. [We are beyond the need for honey. ] 

[Perhaps the need is what the Humans have. to give us,] Carnelian 
responded, and closed the debate with a final rebound off the aluminum window. 
3 

"You don’t much like Captain Kirk, do you?” 

Loewe turned from his computer bank. "Well, what kind of a question is 
that?" 

“The usual kind of question. The kind you ask when you’re curious," 
Marcus said. She threaded her arm through the crook of his elbow. 

"I tend to give back to people what they give to me. Past that, well, 
Jim can think what he pleases one way or the other." 


"I’m surprised," she said. "In so many ways, you’re so much alike." 

"Starship captains are all alike," Loewe said. "Obsessive-compulsives 
with an ego the size of the Nichols nebula. Pigheaded faith in our own 
invulnerability. We’re great gaping maws of need for admiration. We’re 


pushy. Most of us have an unhealthy erotic attachment to our ships. Once 
you’re out here long enough, you develop a healthy contempt for the rule 
books, but you know every line of them, and the smart ones learn how to skim 
that ship right between the lines. I’ve never broken a rule. I’ve bent some 
of them into pretzels when I had to, but never broken one. And all of that’s 
what starship captains have in common." 

"T can think of one more thing," she ventured. "You’re both very 
attractive men." 

His laughter brought an excited, angry flush to her cheeks. 

"That we are. Even the ugly ones. It’s because we’re hands-off, arms’ 


length. Civilians have this. compulsion to try to drag us down off the 
pedestal. The women in command have the same problem... You have a driving 
need to pull off these uniforms in the mistaken belief that underneath it 
we’re not the same poor forked animal as you. Problem is, we are. Sometimes 


a little worse." 

“Perhaps. But perhaps taking the uniform off wouldn’t make you any less 
attractive. Don’t you fellows have private lives?" 

"We do." 

"I’ve never seen you indulge in a private life." 

"It’s private, that’s why. I have feelings like any other person, but 
I’ve got a ship to run and a job to do. Your sleeve is a good place for your 
stripes, but a lousy place for your heart. Why so inquisitive?" 

If you haven’t figured it out by now, you’ll never Imow. "The 
scientist’s usual compulsion to solve riddles, Captain." 

“Butch, please. It’s been nearly four months, after all." 

Better. "Butch, then." 

The intercom sounded. "Captain Loewe? Vosselaer here. Captain Kirk has 
the data you requested, sir.” 

"Well, where is he, then?" 

“Waiting up here on the bridge, sir. I’1] send him in at your signal." 
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“You should have sent him in long ago! What do you think we’ve been 
doing in here except waiting for him?" 

Vosselaer’s voice was pure dry ice. "I don’t know, sir. What were you 
doing?" 

“Don’t be snippy, young man. Back to work. Loewe out." 

She winced at his tone. "Butch, you’re really awfully hard on him." 

"I know it." 

"He’s awfully efficient." 

"He wasn’t efficient just now, was he?" 

"One minor lapse." She dared not admit she had asked Vosselaer to do her 
a favor and keep Kirk occupied so she could steal some time with Loewe before 
settling down to work. 

"One is one too many. I know I’m hard on him. I have to be. Please 
understand. He does." Loewe turned briskly to his databank. 

She dropped her hand on the nape of his neck. “"Couldn’t you be a little 
kinder to him, for my sake?" 

He patted her hand. "I’1] consider it, for your’ sake. And now behave 
yourself. What will Jim think?" 

The door opened on cue. 

"I hope I’m not interrupting anything," Kirk said, and seemed almost 
indecently pleased by his joke. 

"As a matter of fact, you are," Marcus’ said sweetly. "I can’t imagine 
that giving you pause, though." 

Kirk took a seat, and dropped a pile of tapes on the table. "These are 
the data. Tracking down all your research parties out in the brush was quite 
a chore, Doctor Marcus. I hope you’re properly grateful." 

"I am. Perhaps later if you’]1]1 allow me to demonstrate?" 

"That," Kirk said evenly, "would be more than welcome." 

She pulled up her chair and leaned in close, so close her bobbed blonde 
hair feathered his cheek, too close. What is it about blondes? Kirk wondered. 
When he looked back over his long history of romantic encounters, neither of 
the great loves of his life -- Edith or Miramanee, whom he dimly remembered 
with his mind but carried fiercely in his heart--was blonde. But ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, when his head turned to follow a shapely form ina 
corridor or he forgot the burden of his stripes in an alien’s arms, he chose a 
blonde. 

He suspected that might be the charm of a blonde; habit had come to 
associate them in his mind with "no strings attached," and the last thing he 
had time for was ties. 

"The data, Jim," Loewe reminded him. 

"Oh. Oh, yes. Well, correlating everything, we estimate you can spread 
out throughout the valley and still not disturb the ecology too much,” he 
said. "The humanoids are mildly radioactive due to eating the native flora. 
The rain forest is fire-prone. Watch out for both. Sensors indicate other 
forms of animal life, as yet unidentified, but they’re as elusive as the 
humanoids. Natural tendency to hide from man. We can find no reason why the 
colony can’t co-exist with them. The only thing we can get a glimpse of 
clearly are the budgies." 

"Budgies?" Loewe said. 

"Kyle calls them budgies. They’re comparable," Kirk said. "Except 
they’re white. But they’re very similar to the native Australian species. 
Huge flocks of them, millions in each flock, covering the continent. Don’t 
bother them and they won’t bother you. That seems to be the watchword for 
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this planet.” He thrust a cassette into the computer bank. "That’s just the 
summary, of course. These are the details." | 

“Please duplicate them to Project Demeter databanks, Captain." 

“Jim, please." 

"All right, Jim. Either way, please see that they are duplicated. We’re 
drawing up the boundaries now, and terraforming starts in two days. We’re 
behind schedule already." 

"Do you need anything more from me, Carol?" Loewe said. 

She governed her tongue carefully. "Not at the moment, no. Captain Kirk 
and I have the situation in hand." 

Loewe rose. “Fine. I’1]1 be on the bridge if you need me, until about, 
oh, say 1500. Don’t hesitate to.call." A decided edge underlay his cheery 
tone. "And don’t let Jim give you any trouble." 

“I can take care of myself," she said. 

As the doors slid shut behind Loewe, Marcus reactivated the console and 
delved back into the databank. She waited for Kirk to leave. He did not. 

"TI believe I already thanked you for your contribution," she said. 

"You promised to demonstrate. Dinner would be acceptable repayment." 

"Work comes first. I have several hours worth of data here." 

"Eventually everyone goes off duty." 

"T’ve already heard that line from Captain Loewe,’ 
King himself. By the way, where’d he get that name?" 

“Why not ask him?" 

"He said to ask you." 

"Goes back to the Starfleet Academy senior class play. That was his 
role. He’s got a really fine baritone. He even made a profession of the 
theatre, for a while. Three or four hundred years ago he would have stayed in 
the theatre; he certainly wouldn’t have been in command of a ship. But then, 
autre temps..." he shrugged. "And it’s a little kidding for a fellow who’s 
never in living memory broke a rule. He is the only Human cadet ever to have 
graduated from Academy without even one demerit, scout’s honor.” 

"You don’t look to me like a scout." 

“I never was. He was, though. Eagle, in fact. We used to joke in 
Academy that he must’ve had a coat of pink paint and an ear job. ##Took some 
time for me to sniff out that misjudgment, though." | 

"Why don’t you like Captain Loewe?" ; : ane 

He drew back. "You are very inquisitive, aren’t you? What makes you 


t 


she said. "The Pirate 


think I don’t, Doctor Marcus?" 
"It’s about as subtle as a tattoo across your forehead. I’m not very 


sensitive to ’vibrations’, but even I can’t overlook 8.6 on the Richter 
scale." 

If he could not field the question, maybe he could duck it. “We’re 
fellow officers and fellow captains. I’ve never questioned his competence. I 
respect his judgement. I--" 

"--don’t like him. Why?" 

“Why would it matter if I didn’t?" 

“Because I do like him. And you." 

“If I don’t like him, then, maybe it’s because you do. Maybe I’m justa 
little bit envious when a beautiful woman pays attention to another man." 

"You hardly know me," she said. 

He leaned across the table. "That is a condition I would like to remedy. 
Dinner?" 

“Be serious. This must predate me. What should I know that I don’t?" 
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Kirk drummed on the table. "I doubt there’s anything you don’t know. As 
for the problem, and yes, there is one, it’s my problem, not his; we’ve both 
seen our respective psychologists. Bones says to live with our differences." 
He sighed. "If I have some trouble doing that, you must understand it 
reflects ill on me, not on him. Nobody is perfect." 

Kirk rose in her esteem a thousandfold. He had dealt with her curtly as 
a scientist (and a civilian in a world where civilians were interlopers); as a 
preening cock-of-the-walk strutting for a new hen; and finally, now, asa 
person. Kirk could never be Captain Bruce Frederick Loewe, but James Tiberius 
Kirk looked like a good enough person to be. It occurred to her they might be 
friends after all. 

She slipped her hand into his paln. "The data will wait. My stomach 
won't. Let’s go off duty. Shall we hit the mess, or shall I cook?" 

On purely chivalrous impulse, Kirk kissed her hand. 

x 


The subspace hissed. Still a few bugs left in there, the captain 
thought. They’ll root out the rest of those at base. 

"Starbase Two calling, sir," the ensign at the console told him. 

"On audio." 

The voice, hardly less crackly than the static enveloping it, filled the 
bridge. "Starbase Two to Aesculepius." 

"Aesculepius. Acting Captain Johnson." 

“Boyce here. How’s she doing?" 

"As you ordered," Johnson said testily. "Steady on course, tight leash. 
At present speed, we estimate 2.6 light days to arrival." 

The captain listened, sorting voice from static. 

"Couldn’t you slow her down a bit, Frank? Fact is, we still don’t have a 
permanent captain." 

Johnson began rhythmically kicking the pedestal of his seat. He hoped 
Boyce could hear his impatient thuds even though the cloud of static. 

"If you cut her down to impulse power for the rest of the way, you should 
arrive right on time." 

"I have a shipful of crack people here, and you’re asking me to take them 
on a sightseeing cruise." 

"I’m asking you to dome another favor, and for all the favors you’ve 
done me, one more tiny one shouldn’t be too many.” 

"We in Command have an old saying: ’Impulse power won’t get you where 
you want to go.’" 

"We in Medical have an old saying: command is full of--" 

“I get the message. Impulse power," Johnson said. 

x 


Marcus’s hand hovered just above the signal. If Jim Kirk can be direct, 
so can I. She had tried deliberation. Now she would trust a whim. 

Nobody answered the visual signal. She thought to try the buzzer. He’s 
got to be here. Sooner or later, everybody goes off duty, at least fora 
minute or two. 

She bypassed the buzzer and tripped the door sensor. The door slid open. 
Loewe had never been one to lock his quarters against anyone. 

She let herself into the living area quietly and invited herself into the 
seat behind his desk. Her glance slid along the walls, pausing here and there 
to rest on one or another memento. The degree of clutter, though organized, 
surprised her. She had imagined a commanding officer’s quarters would be far 
more austere; she imagined Kirk’s quarters so, and wondered at her own desire 
to compare the two. 
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One entire wall was given over to the usual accouterments of a successful 
Starfleet career: medals and commendations in frames, graceful asymmetrical 
alien artworks, a solar-system mobile dominated by a small icon of the bitch- 
goddess herself, his lady, the Avenger. But another wall showed a far younger 
man in a totally other universe, garbed in a dozen archaic costumes, and 
curling theatrical posters. Surely, she thought, she had missed seeing many 
facets of the man under the uniform. 

Her focus shifted from eye to ear, and to the sound of mingled laughter 
in the other room. She recognized the voices, winced, and rose, deliberately 
scraping the chair. 

"Who is it?" Loewe’s voice drifted around the partition. "I’m off duty, 
dammit." 

"Let me handle this. Some people have their nerve." 

She rose to greet the robed figure that strode from behind the partition, 
and they backed away from each other. 

"Sir, I think you’d better come out and handle this yourself." Vosselaer 
cinched his robe tight and whipped to attention. 

"Now, what’s this ’sir’ nonsense? You know ranks don’t follow in here. 
Just tell ’em politely to go away. Politely." 

"This problem requires your personal attention, sir." 

Loewe emerged. "What is with this ’sir’ -- oh. Well." 

"Well," Marcus echoed in a rigidly flat voice. 

“Pardon my science officer’s rudeness. And our being out of uniform.” 

“Apologies,” Vosselaer snapped to Marcus. 

"You will not take that tone with guests. You won’t get a condemnation. 
on your record because we’re off duty, and because Doctor Marcus here 
requested me to go a little easier on you. But this incident shall not be 
repeated." His eyes slid sideways to drill Marcus. "Do you copy?" 

"I believe the situation is clear to all, thank you," Vosselaer said. 

They stood several more long seconds. 

"Is there any need for discussion?" Loewe said, clearly hoping not. 

“There is," Marcus said. 

“Permission to remain present for any discussion?" 

"This is my problem, Tom," Loewe told him gently. 

"There is no such thing as ’my’ problem and ’your’ problem. This is ’our 
problem." Vosselaer sat on one corner of the desktop, and Loewe on the other. 

"And now you see, perhaps, why I have to be so hard on this young man. 
The slightest whiff of favoritism could taint both our careers. Jim’s got a 
saying. ’*The captain’s not allowed.’ It was easy when we were both 
lieutenants, but then High Command kicked me upstairs." — 

"Why didn’t you tell me?" 

“Everyone in the blasted fleet knows!" 

"I’m not in the blasted fleet. Couldn’t you see I was getting involved 
with you?" 

“He surely did see it," Loewe said. Marcus flushed at being forced to 
acknowledge Vosselaer’s presence. "He was gonna say a few words to you to 
back off, but for all his sterling virtues, tact’s not among them, so I asked 
him not to. The rest of my crew, now, they wouldn’t say anything, any more 
than I’d gossip about their private lives. But I did think Jim Kirk would 
mention it." 

“He didn’t. Not in so many words. Not in words I understood." 

"T’1ll be. When Jim Kirk makes a snide crack, believe me, everyone knows 
what he’s getting at. Spock must’ve been getting to him with all that 
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infinite-diversity-in-infinite-combinations spiel. Maybe I owe Jimmy an 
apology." 

“You owe him an apology? It was your place to tell me. No one else’s. 
You led me on, Captain. You could see I was falling in love with you." 

Loewe stood before her, a bare forked animal, barefoot in his robe. 
"This is me, Doctor Marcus. You were getting a crush on a fantasy ina 
commander’s uniform. Not me. You never saw me at all." 

She nodded. "So now I see why you and Jim don’t get along." 

"That’s just a little sliver of it," Loewe sighed. "A very little 
Sliver. Don’t oversimplify what you don’t understand in the first place." He 
gestured at the anomalous wall of mementos. "Jim Kirk’s entire life has been 
Starfleet. I think he takes it at times as a personal affront mine hasn’t 
been. As if anyone who made a different choice from his has slapped him in 
the face. He’s not that way with everyone." 

"Only with you," Vosselaer said. 

"Yes, well. He gets these funny fixed ideas. I guess we all have our 
little quirks.” Loewe’s face darkened. "Some of his are just plain 
irritating. Some are downright dangerous. One of them destroyed the life of | 
someone I cared about a great deal, and his daughter’s life, too, in some 
ridiculous witch hunt. And for that, he will never, never be forgiven, 
Doctor. Nobody hurts my friends and gets away with it." 

"Do you know he even tried to get Karidian’s name taken off the arts 
center?" Vosselaer told Marcus hotly. "The nerve. Now, I ask you, Doctor. 
Butch worked day in, day out with that man for nearly six years. Don’t you 
think he’d know pretty much all there was to know about Anton Karidian?" 

"It’s amazing what one can fail to see when one’s determined not to see 
it," Marcus murmured. "They say love is blind." 

"And the women he’s’ hurt!" Loewe continued. "I would’ve told you about 
me and Tom when I say you weren’t going to find out otherwise, but then Jim 
Kirk waltzed in and started making his usual moves on you. Be warned, Doctor. 
He doesn’t believe in the good old-fashioned virtue of fidelity. He doesn’t 
have lovers, just midnight smacks. Yes, all right, so I led you on! It was 
better than handing you over to Jim Kirk!" 

She crossed her arms. "Why should you care?” 

"Because nobody hurts my friends and gets away with it!” 

There was another pause, fractionally less tense. 

"Well," she said. 

"T don’t mean to say Jim doesn’t have his virtues," Loewe added 
awkwardly. "He’s a brave, good man." 

"With the morals of an Orion and the manners of a Tellarite. Not to 
mention--" 

"Don’t mention it, Tom," Loewe warned. "Yes, Jim and I have a lot of 
unresolved conflicts. After twenty years, friends usually do. What I’m 
saying is we’ve both got our strengths and failings. Depends on what you want 
from a person. I can’t tell you what you need, Doctor Marcus." 

"Understood, Captain." 

"Tf you like, I’11 call a yeoman and have your things moved to the 
Enterprise at once." 

"No need," she said crisply. "Unless the Avenger will not be staying 
With the mission." 

"We will, but I’d assumed ... ?" 

She finally conceded a_ smile. "T’ll dance with the fellow I came in 
with. The last dance, at least, Captain." 

"How many times have I told you to call me Butch, Doctor?" 
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"Carol, please." 

"And you can call me Tom, then. In here, that is." 

Marcus swallowed and accepted Vosselaer’s hand. She realized abruptly 
that he was the only member of the senior staff Loewe did not address by first 
name on the bridge. "It must be hard." 


"You pays your money and you takes your choice,” Vosselaer said. "I 
chose Lieutenant Loewe. I never planned on Captain, but sometimes you gets 
more than you pays for. And sometimes less than you deserve. I wish Janice 


were around. She’d have a tale to tell.” 

"Now, Tommy. Don’t gossip." 

"I think we’re going to be great friends, Tom," Marcus said. 

Loewe leaned between them and winked. "Oh, you. should get along 
famously. You’ve got so much in common. Both blue-eyed blonds, both 
stubborn, both with a habit of letting your common sense take a back seat to 
your emotions now and then, both with the unmitigated chutzpah to waltz into 
the captain’s quarters at all hours, and, of course, you both have excellent 
taste in men." 

Vosselaer threw an arm around Loewe. "You see what abuse I put up with, 
Carol. A lesson to be learned. Don’t get involved with starship captains.” 

Marcus smiled a strained smile and nodded assent to Loewe’s offer of a 
glass of wine. She surreptitiously checked the chronometer. "IT won’t bother 
you too much longer. I’m sure you’re busy." And she supposed a quick ship- 
to-ship call could find better things for her to do, as well. 


x 
"Magnolia," Spock said. "Thirty-five varieties, eight of which are 
native wildflowers of the lower eastern half of North America." 
"The veranda was a_ very blizzard," McCoy said. "Petals in her hair, in 


mine, under our feet; she was perfumed head to toe like a harem girl.” 

His hand tightened over Spock’s on the sensor. His face glistened as 
brightly as the form of the alien across the barrier, wrapped around the 
corresponding sensor. 

"M. acuminata, cucumber tree, M. macrophylla, big-leaf magnolia, M 
tripetala, umbrella tree, M. virginiana, sweet bay, M. grandiflora, southern 
magnolia,’ Spock chanted rhythmically, swaying with each name, speaking in 
tongues. 

"The scent," McCoy answered. “Drowning ina honey-jar. I couldn’t 
breathe. I thought it was the flowers, but it was her, knowing she was there 
among the magnolias." 

“Blossoms maximum 25 centimeters diameter," Spock said. 

“And she in her gown, the grandest, whitest, most fragrant blossom..." 

"Six petals. Leaves up to 76 centimeters..." 

"I offered my arm. She laughed, not kindly..." 

"Evergreen...cornlike fruits..." 

"White...all white, head to toe..." 

No horticulturist could have bred a magnolia whiter than Kirk’s face. 
"Mr. Spock," he said, "pull out of it." 

Spock remained oblivious, bristling with an almost tangible alien 
presence. McCoy, equally lost, trembled in the shared rapture. 

“Mr. Spock," Kirk repeated, "pull away." His hand found Marcus’s and 
clutched it as fiercely as Spock’s grasp on the sensor. 

“Do you fully understand ’magnolia’?" Spock said. 

McCoy spasmed. 

Finally Kirk heard a self-possessed undertone of Vulcan consciousness 
creep into Spock’s reedy voice. "Viridian," he said, "there is danger. Not 
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all knowledge is to be shared. That which McCoy does not wish to share about 
*magnolia’ is not to be pursued." 


The alien boiled within its shell. 

“You must be content with partial knowledge," Spock continued, "as Humans 
ik Anything further McCoy knows about ’magnolia’ is of no use nor interest 
oO you. 

Ropes of muscle bulged on McCoy’s neck. "Ours," he said to the ceiling. 
"Hers and mine. Not yours." 

"Let go!" Kirk thundered. 

The alien launched itself toward the ceiling, freeing the sensor and 


tripping the circuit breaker. Spock and McCoy hit the floor together in a 
tangle of limp limbs. 

Kirk and Marcus set about reviving them. "When I say ’let go,’ I mean 
"let go,’" Kirk said to Spock. 

"What happened," Marcus asked McCoy. 

He touched his temple gingerly with his fingertips. "Viridian got a 
littler over-enthusiastic, I guess," he said. "I’ve seen people get excited 
about magnolias, but --" 

"In the future, Captain, I will ask Carnelian to supervise the sessions," 


Spock said. "Viridian’s enthusiasm is commendable, but she tends’ to let her 
will override her prudence." 
“She’s not the only one," Kirk said. "Bones, you look terrible. If 


anyone walked into your Sickbay looking half as bad as you do, you’d lock him 
up and slap a round-the-clock watch on him. You’ve dropped at least six kilos 
Since we started this assignment.” 

"I feel fine,” McCoy said weakly. 

“You’d better feel better than you look." 

Marcus bent over Spock. "Are you supposed to be quite this green?" 

McCoy glanced at his fellow communicant. He scrambled far his medikit. 
"No, he most emphatically is not." 

Spock brushed away McCoy’s hypospray. "I assure you I feel fine." 

"I don’t care how you feel, Spock. You look terrible." 

Kirk laughed in spite of himself, and clutched Marcus’s hand tighter. 
"They’re both fine, this time," he said. 

"When are you going to try it, Jim?" McCoy said. 

"Somebody’s got to be the designated navigator for you band of drunks,” 
Kirk said. 
McCoy dusted himself off and rose from the floor on wobbly legs. "Come 


to think of it, it is a little like intoxication. Now that’s a comparison 
that bears analysis." 
Spock also pulled himself -upright. "Not unlikely. Possibly their 


chemistry interferes with the supply of oxygen to the brain.” 

"Or constricts the blood vessels," McCoy said. 

"Perhaps investigation of the effects on electrolyte balance might be 
fruitful," Spock said. 

"I’1l get a portable EEG down here," McCoy said enthusiastically, "and 
schedule full exams for us." 

Kirk was thunderstruck. "You mean you haven’t been reporting for daily 
physicals?" 

"Daily physicals are overkill," McCoy said with ineffable dignity. 

"That was a breach of my personal orders. Both of you are hereby 
reprimanded." 

"Our orders from Starfleet are to talk to these people," Spock said. 
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Marcus broke into the conversation. "Perhaps you take your duties a 
little too seriously." 

"One can never take duty too seriously," Spock said. 

"Bones, what’s so damn alluring about these things?" Kirk said. "I’ve 
never seen you quite so gung-ho. What’s in there?" 

McCoy pondered the question. "It isn’t something I can explain, Jim." 

Kirk looked into McCoy’s eyes, and saw only his own face, a stranger’s 
face, mirrored back. It dawned on him McCoy was using the Oiauluai-e to brick 
up the distance between them, shielding himself behind the amorphous 
membranes; he’d lit down this path specifically because nobody could follow 
him. Well, Kirk would see to it a roadblock was up at the next milepost. 

Marcus discreetly slipped his hand behind her back and affixed it to her 
waist. His fingers reflectively clung to the slope of her hip, and she 
rejoiced in the comfort he took from her affectionate gesture. Now, if she 
could add remedy to anodyne, and relieve the discomfort that had driven him to 
seek her reassurance-- 

“What you fellows need," she said, "is a shore leave." 

Kirk seized on the suggestion. "Absolutely. It’s a beautiful planet. 
Forests. Trees. Fresh air. Virgin mountains. Why, it’s Eden!" 

McCoy laughed. "Again?" 

"Who could turn down Eden?" Marcus said. 


“Doctor Marcus, starship captains have an old saying: ’When you spot 
Eden, hard about!" McCoy said. 
“How the devil do you know what starship captains say?" Kirk said. "T 


agree with Carol. Doctor Marcus, I mean." 

McCoy’s eye fell for the first time to Kirk’s firmly planted hand. It 
occurred to him Jim might not want them hanging around. 

"We do have recreational facilities," she said. "Our library is not 
much, and I’m afraid we don’t get the latest movies until everyone else in the 
galaxy has seen them. We do have an amateur theatre group in dress rehearsal 


of *La Guerre de Troie N’Aura Pas Lieu,’ picnic grounds, a working farm, a 
stable--" 

"Stables?" McCoy said. "Horses?" 

Kirk laughed. "Say no more. He’s hooked." He turned to Spock. "I 


assume you’]] use the time off to correlate your findings." 

Spock drew to attention. "I request permission t6 beam down with Doctor 
McCoy, sir.” 

Kirk masked his astonishment with only partial success. "This isa 
landmark. Mr. Spock takes ashore leave. Carol, you are witness to an 
historic occasion." | 

“Doctor Kalomi will be so disappointed," Marcus. said. "She has been 
waiting nearly a month. You didn’t attend the reception, and now when you’re 
finally not wrapped up in your work--" 

“Please convey my congratulations to her upon the achievement of her 


doctorate," Spock said briskly. "I am sure she is aware of my inclinations in 
regard to continuing our interrupted friendship. She will accept that 
circumstances intervene." 

“Precisely so, Mr. Spock," Marcus said. Do women have more dreams than 


men, or simply more failed ones? She did not look forward to facing Leila 
Kalomi. She hoped to enlist Kirk’s help, in the name of friendship, if not 
for either of their sakes, then for Spock’s. 

Kirk sighed inwardly. He himself found few things as irritating as being 
loved. Loving was like a three-minute kilometer or a plunge into the pool for 
laps, exhausting but refreshing. Being loved was just one more burden on top 
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of all the burdensome obligatio mman ; . 

twice--had the samintae'a actea uae oe nil " ie gach 
heart, freeing him not only to love Hic i ae Nae aR ga Reig sl ee = 
himself be loved. Re ne eee 

Once, trapped in the past, with the Enterprise a reverse-memory of a 
non-existent future, he had been Jim Kirk, plain Jim Kirk, an out-of-work 
vagrant in stolen clothes. That vagrant could briefly grasp what lay, for all 
his power and authority, beyond a captain’s reach. 

And on another world, distant in space instead of time, the Enterprise 
had become a disquieting dream of a lodge in the sky, and he, not a captain 
but an adopted tribesman, had been free to be loved, and marry, and even beget 
@ son. 

And the third...not even Human. Something mechanical. What? His train 
of thought derailed. Perhaps the Enterprise herself. That must be it. 

He looked again to Marcus, and tightened his hand in hers. She was a 
starship captain’s dream. They liked each other perfectly well, comfortable 
now as old slippers. After a rocky start, he believed they understood each 
other. It was clearly but a matter of time until they made love. But he knew 
she did not love him. No moist-eyed maudlin confessions at midnight, no 
eloquent reproachful silences, no strings. After it was all over, he kmew he 
would remember her fondly, as she him, and not really care if she saw him 
again or not. The perfect woman. 

"Couldn’t you spare just five minutes for Leila?" Marcus said. "It would 
mean so much to her." 

Spock’s tight-lipped frown left no doubt: if Leila Kalomi insisted upon 
trapping him, whether on Avenger, Enterprise or planetside, he would prevail 
upon McCoy to invent some lingering polysyllabic excuse to quarantine him for 
the duration. McCoy’s conspiratorial smirk left no doubt either that he would 
comply, then, just out of deviltry, assign Chapel round-the-clock to tend him. 

The globes flickered dimly, copper and blue, black and white and scarlet. 

"We do, of course, have our guests to consider, " Spock said. | 

"Our guests can do without you for two days," Kirk said. "Yeoman 
Singleton will attend to them." 

"She cannot use the translator without me." 

“Why would she need to?" Kirk snapped. "They don’t eat, or go to the 
head. All she has to do is make sure they don’t get out of the fishtank and 
nothing gets in. The only problem I can foresee is she’1ll be bored to tears." 

"Come on, Spock,” McCoy said, visions of horseflesh dancing in his eyes. 
"If they get too lonely, we’ll just bring them down with us." 

"An excellent idea, Doctor." 

"Absolutely not! I said shore leave." 

"Regulations require I be accessible to our guests at all times," Spock 
insisted. He gestured toward the pane, and the flickering creatures who 
repeated their silent calls, flashing first for Spock, then for McCoy, 
plaintive in the mute pleas. 

"Heaven forbid I should break regulations," Kirk said dryly. "All right. 
They’d be going down eventually anyway. But they will be Singleton’s sole 
responsibility. You are not to conduct any more seances until you return to 
the ship where I can keep an eye on you." 

"Understood," Spock said. 

"Dismissed to quarters to pack. I want you in the transporter room and 
ready to go in one-half-hour. I don’t want to see your faces for another two 
days. And have fun. That’s an order." 
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"Captain," Marcus said, "get me a large basket." Her eyes danced. "Let 
Project Demeter staff whip up a proper send-off." 

Kirk feigned dismay. "Now you make me want to go along.’ 

"Tm sending down the basket, but I’1] be staying here," she said. "Tf 
you like, I’m sure I could cook." 

k 

“Personal log, supplemental. I’m supposed to be on shore leave. Some 
shore leave," Singleton said. 

She looked at her companions. They quivered in the wind. 

“The colonial governor has put me on forest fire watch, along with the 
cosmic beachbalis," she continued. "T guess he thinks it’ 11 keep me out of 
his hair. It also means he doesn’t have to look at them." For a_ man who’d 
chosen to live out his life on alien soil, the governor had a marked aversion 
to aliens; it perversely pleased Singleton to find a man who shared her 
biases, however small his hidebound soul might be. 

The aliens stuck close to her side, bobbing like tethered balloons at her 
elbow, bright as spilled paintpots as they carried ona _ conversation without 
her. Well, at least they’re no trouble. Her single experience with the 
translator sat heavy and half-digested in her belly after three weeks, and she 
had no taste for a second helping. The hot dry leather of Spock’s palm on 
hers; the prickling sensation of another mind forcing its way into her nerves, 
up her spine, into the crevices of her brain, plugging every crack, like 
putty; how could Captain Kirk allow this? How could McCoy, of all people, put 
up with it? . 

She stretched her hand toward the two aliens. They bounced just out of 
reach, like bright mobiles over a playpen, always just a bob and a slither 
away from her inquisitive fingers. 

Only for a second, she wondered what they were saying. Possibly they 
were gossiping to each other abut how little they liked her. Or they might 
pity her finite flesh as she pitied their fleshlessness. 

She played back the entry. Satisfied that she had achieved a suitably 
stiff and official air, she filed it. The log entry’s matter-of-fact sound 
smacked of an efficient, promotable starship officer, not a lonely, scared 
twenty-year-old girl in a wooden tower ninety meters above the wilderness of a 
world thousands upon thousands of light-years from home. 

t 


The coverlet itched. She threw it off and stretched. Starship romance 
was a hydroponic fruit, not quite real, with roots in water and less pleasant 
to taste than to behold and anticipate. Some corner of her soul was gratified 
that if she had to have the flat, metallic taste of disillusion in her mouth, 
it was not Loewe’s kiss that left it there. 

Poor Butch. How hard it must be to sustain love on a starship for six 
long years. How could a warm, living, growing thing survive in a box of steel 
and glass, pumped full of filtered air and swaddled in blankets that had never 
seen the flanks of a sheep? How could human beings grow and thrive, except as 
bacteria in a petri dish? 

He sportively muffled her in the coverlet. She threw it off, rolled onto 
her stomach, and reached toward the headboard niche to program two more 


glasses of wine. "So, here I am," she said. "You win." 

“Butch threw the game," he said sharply. "Either way, I never lose." He 
slithered across her diagonally, and stroked her’ shoulder. "T have some 
incredible stories I could tell you." 

"Tell them." 
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"Tf I’m not careful I’1]1 run out of pillow talk. Save them for next 
time." Next time seemed both as close and solid as the gibbous bulge of her 
breasts against the hard standard-issue mattress, and as distant and barely 
imaginable as an admiral’s star. He reminded himself that in less than two 
weeks he would fly his way, and leave her on the ball of dust below. He told 
himself he would be looking forward to that. 

She nudged him upright and offered him a goblet. "You really have to sit 
up to drink. Careful, don’t spill. If you do, you lie on the wet spot." 

vit I do, I simply buzz e ShtD: s Services and have them synthesize a clean 
one,’ Kirk said. 

"Ts there anything on this ship that isn’t synthetic?" she said. 

He accepted the glass, clinked it against hers, and sipped. "No, but 
some things shouldn’t be. There is nothing viler in the galaxy than 
prefabricated wine." 

"Unless it be a prefabricated lover," Marcus said. 

He studied the glass, non-plussed. "Some niceties are beyond the reach 
of technology. I can’t say I’ve ever had one." At least, not that I know of. 
But you remind me of someone, lady, and I’m damned if I know who, or why. 

"Some of the stories I’ve heard about you are pretty incredible," she 
said. 

"Some of them may even be true. I’m a man who likes women." 

Unlike some I could name. No, that’s not fair. She set the artificial 
vintage aside. "So I noticed. Do you like me?" Say yes, please, and then 
leave it at that. 

"I think that question doesn’t need an answer.” 

She laughed, her throat paradoxically taut and dry. She sought vainly to 
moisten it with more wine. 

"Really, Doctor Marcus, I am shocked. I had you pegged as’ the sensible, 
down-to-earth type.' 

"I’m intoxicated," she said. 

Kirk took away her wineglass, and emptied the dregs down the refuse 
chute. "On this? You could get drunker chewing on a tin can. And about the 
same flavor. I’d get you something better, but Bones would be apoplectic if 
he caught me in his private stoc 

He sat on the edge of the bed and wondered where his officers were. In 
truth he knew there was no reason to worry; after all, they had communicators, 
transponders tucked into the insignia of their tunics, and "belly warmers," as 
McCoy scornfully called them, tacked onto the hems of the tunics as well, set . 
to notify the entire fleet of any mishap. And they had strict orders’ to call 
at the slightest sign of trouble. He wasn’t worried. But he was lonely. A 
lonely young man, he thought, and his brow furrowed again. 


She snaked her hand down his thigh. "Intoxicated with the moment. 
Caught off guard. Dazzled by your rank, perhaps. Far from home. Even a 
down-to-earth woman can be--" she pondered a moment. "Mastered by the brute 


blood of the air." 


Her expansive gesture nearly caught him on the chin. He grabbed her 
wrist and rolled on top of her, in a gesture meant to be impetuous and bold, 
but merely clumsy. She squealed as his elbow dug between two ribs. 

"If hope you’re not implying I compelled you," he breathed. "I was under 
the delusion you came of your own free will." 

She laughed again, clutching at gaiety. He did not dare confirm his 
suspicion with a direct question, but he could trace in his mind the path that 
had led her to his arms, as surely as he could have walked the streets of his 
hometown. Lonely young man finds lonely young woman. 
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“Whatever compelled me here," she said quietly, “it wasn’t brute force on 
your part.” 
. "But this isn’t where you want to be, is it?" he said, pinning her 
wrists. 
Her laughter verged on hysteria. 
He released her. "*Brute blood of the air,’ indeed. You have a low 


sates of starship captains. I trust some other starship captain is to 
ame. 


"I meant no insult. I just found the phrase apt. A woman and a big 
white bird." 
He leaned back. "’A shudder in the loins engenders there, the burning 


wall, the broken tower of Troy, and Agamemnon dead. Being so caught up, so 
mastered--’" 

This time her laughter was genuine. She whacked him with the pillow. 
"You knew the poem all the time, you sneaky--" | 

He struggled through the torn slipcase, spitting synthetic down, and 
grudgingly let her pick the pseudo-feathers out of his hair. "Even in the 
Sree wasteland of Starfleet Academy, Yeats is on the required reading 

ist." 

"You are a brute. And you switched the broken tower and the burning 
wall, I think.” 

"T didn’t major in literature. I’m not assigned to bore the Klingons to 
death. Besides, I doubt it mattered to the Trojans." 

She sat on his lap. He did have his charms; she cajoled herself to stop 
looking at who he wasn’t, and concentrate on who he was. Even losers can get 
some very nice consolation prizes. "Or was it a burning tower and a broken 
wall? I forget. I don’t suppose you know?" 

"I know you’re cutting off the circulation in my thigh," he said. He 
flipped her back onto the mattress and programmed another brace of wineglasses 
and instant wine. 

The wineglasses stood in the niche, ignored. Drink and talk were over 
for the evening. 

She opened her eyes again, and could not focus‘on his face. Nor, try as 
she might, could she summon any more beloved face. She saw them both, in the 
third person, with utter detachment: two tiny souls in a small steel box in 
the center of a larger steel box in the heart of an infinite, bitter vacuun, 
pressing lips moist with machine-made wine, lost in a_ storm of synthetic 
feathers and a passion that amazingly resembled the real thing. 

What am I doing here? they thought, separately but simultaneously. 

His fingers sought purchase in the scant cushion of her buttocks, and 
flexed in counterpoint to her moans as his nails left small crescents on her 
skin. She shuddered as he came to her. 


x. 
The jungle air laid thick and moist, cloyingly rich with scent and sound, 
on the travelers’ skins. The ambience was less perceived than absorbed. 


Colors too vivid even for the double-shielded Vulcan eye seeped directly 
through the pores into the brain. 

McCoy drew up his mount by a decaying tree trunk, trotted the 
circumference of the clearing, and filled his lungs with the decadent sweet 
scent of moss and mulch. After so many months in the streamlined, squared-off 
interiors of a starship, the sheer welter of sensations flooded his senses. 
At least he had a body to feel with, skin and fingers and eyes; if the 
Oiauluai-e found a tenth of the thrill in his second-hand perceptions as he 
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found in this moment in the wilderness, no wonder they hungered so for 
contact. 

The woods had its own law, living and dying at breakneck pace. Out of 
the corner of his eye McCoy caught sight of a sprout of green; he would have 
sworn that with a blink of an eye it had burgeoned to a thick-trunked paln, 
and in another blink had moved halfway on the road to rot. Like the paintings 
in a haunted house that followed the heroines with their lacquered eyes, 
nothing moved in the jungle until one wasn’t looking, and then crept with 
terrifying speed. 

And everywhere he looked, on every bush and branch, hung an abundance of 
fruit. Pearlike bottom-heavy melons dangled seductively, dragging branches 
down a bare handspan from the ground. At a tap, he could split one to spill 
an agglutination of sticky black seeds. 

He had only to strike the trunk of a second tree to be pelted witha 
thousand quilted, monstrous berries. Higher up, but within easy reach from 
the saddle, generous clusters of thick banana-like fruits begged him to taste. 

He threw his head back and hollered at the sky. "Spock! Down here!" 

The metal bird swooped low over the grove, circled and descended. Spock 
carefully spiraled the skimmer to a soft landing in the center of the grove. 

McCoy dismounted and tethered his horse to the stump. The horse nuzzled 
the rain forest floor in search of fodder, and turned a sad, hungry gaze on 
its rider. 

"Feed bag,” he said. 

Spock opened the hatch of the vessel. "It is not here." 

"I can’t believe, out of all of this, nothing is edible," McCoy grumbled 
and patted the horse’s flank. "Don’t tell me there’s nothing for him to eat." 

Spock brought out the wicker basket. "Almost all of it is edible, 
Doctor. However, eating it is not recommended, either for us or your animal. 
The long-term effects of ingesting such mildly radioactive fruit are 
negligible, but pending further tests and lacking natural immunity--" 

"I get the idea," McCoy said. "All this fruit salad is making me hungry. 
Let’s set up." 

McCoy spread the blanket. Spock began to unpack the food. 

McCoy plucked an apple and a carrot out of the hamper. "I take it she 
packed this for Rory." 

Spock plucked them out of his hands again. “On the contrary. Doctor 
Marcus packed those for me, not for your beast.” 

"He’s not a ’beast,’" McCoy said haughtily. "Besides, you have more than - 
one apple. You Vulcans have no heart." 

"I have one, though ina different location. What I lack is maudlin 
sentimentality." He poked among the covered bowls, lifted a lid and wrinkled 
his nose genteelly. "The chicken livers are yours, I believe." 

McCoy unwrapped the corner of a hobo’s bundle of muffins, and rummaged 
until he found a suitably lopsided, homemade-looking one. “Doctor Marcus 
packs quite a picnic basket," he said, and sought a bread knife in the depths 
of the hamper. 

Spock nibbled delicately on his carrot, and set the flask of cider in the 
center of the blanket between them, like a sentinel. | 

McCoy set aside the muffin and cleared his throat. Spock looked up, and 
offered him the jar of apple butter. McCoy shook his head. | 

Spock gestured toward the cider. Again McCoy shook his head. 

Spock passed the chicken livers. No dice. 

"Are you not going to partake?" Spock said. 

"Not just yet," McCoy said. 
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Spock Clasped his hands into a Gordian kmot. His tightly controlled 
expression suggested to McCoy that if he unknotted them they would surely find 
their way to his neck; even a Vulcan’s patience might have limits. 

Doctor McCoy. Am I to understand that we have ridden all day, and come 
ten kilometers out of our way, with a fully laden skimmer, ostensibly for the 
express purpose of enacting the peculiar Human ritual of a ’picnic,’ and now 
you do not wish to participate. | 

"Oh, I’1l1 eat, eventually," McCoy said. 

"If you are waiting for ants, you need not wait," Spock said. "I am 
aware they are considered a necessary complement to’ this ‘picnic,’ but there 
is no corresponding form of insect life in this vicinity." 

"Good. Frankly, Spock, I’m out here only partly to picnic. I came out 
here more to gather my thoughts." 

Spock’s impassive, slitty stare inferred that task might not take long. 
The Vulcan nibbled again at his rabbit food. 

"Spock," McCoy ventured, "I need to talk to you. I need your advice." 

Spock lowered the carrot. "Pardon?" 

"I said, I need your advice." 

"Did I hear you correctly?" 3 

"I don’t see how you could help it!" McCoy burst out. "I want to talk to 
you friend to friend. It’s an awkward personal matter, and a very important 
one." 


Spock ruminated a very long moment. "T am hardly an expert on the 
personal matters of Humans,” he said at last. "Perhaps you would be better 
advised to seek the ear of a fellow Human. I am not sure of my skills in 


ministering to the Human heart, and I wonder that you would trust me with such 
a delicate procedure, any more than you would trust a first-year medical 
student to perform a delicate procedure on your Human body." 

He’1ll be damned before he’ll admit it, McCoy wondered silently, but he’s 
touched. I’ll_ be. The Great Stone Face is touched. "Actually, you’re 
exactly the one I need. I need someone who’s close enough to the situation in 
question to understand it, but detached enough not to get wrapped up in it." 


"TIT see," Spock said. "Someone who is both compassionate and 
dispassionate." 

"Very nicely put, Mr. Spock." 

"I know." 


Son-of-a-bitch has to go and spoil it. 

Spock set aside his carrot, leaned back on the blanket, and clasped his 
hands behind his head, eyes fixed on the clouds. "If you feel comfortable in 
casting me in this role, then I shall endeavor to fulfill it. You may 
proceed. " 

McCoy also lay back. It was still easier to talk to the sky than to 
Spock. He squinted into the sun; it seemed oddly tinged with gray, hardly 
consonant with the verdance encircling them. 

"You could have had a command, Spock," he began. "You still could have 
one. A starship of your own, for the asking. Why do you keep turning it 
down?" 

"I thought you wished to discuss yourself." 

"T will, I will. I’m getting to it.” McCoy sighed wearily. "Bear with 
me. The shortest distance between two points is great in geometry, but it 
doesn’t work in psychology." 

He turned his head toward Spock. His ear met the ground, and heard the 
rumbling of a distant stampede. 
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A single white bird shot across the sky. Another bird followed, then two 
more, and suddenly the sky was hung with a canopy of white birds, blotting out 
the sun. fleeing north to the tall chalk cliffs. 

Spock sat up. "Do you hear that?" 

"T don’t. I don’t have your ears. But I do smell something." 
| "TI do not. I lack your olfactory development. Perhaps I hear what you 
smell--" he pointed overhead--"and what we both see." 

The blanket of panicked birds had cleared the treetops, and it took only 
an instant to spot the smoke and correlate their complementary data. 

"Fire," they said together. 

Spock grabbed for his tricorder as he rolled to his knees, then found his 


feet. "Definite. Point-five-six kilometer planet southeast." 
McCoy scrambled for the picnic basket, and began tossing food and 
utensils back into the hamper. "Too close for comfort." 


"Spreading laterally across the vegetation belt." He struck the basket 
from McCoy’s hands. "Leave it. There is no time." 

"We may need it," McCoy gasped. "Planet southeast is where we came from, 
remember? It’s bound to be a long detour around it." 

Spock threw open the skimmer hatch, and extended his arms’ to boost McCoy 
onto the running board. "The skimmer will take us over it. If we maintain 
sufficient altitude, we-" 

McCoy turned his back. "I can’t leave the horse," he said. 

Spock caught his arm. "Logic dictates--" 

"Hang logic! He’1ll die if I leave him." 

McCoy was only one step ahead of Spock, but one step was all he needed. 

The horse’s nostrils flared, glutted with smoke. It bucked back against 
the tether, spackling McCoy with drops of sweat and foam-flecked blood from 
its torn, tender mouth. 

Spock pursued McCoy. Not even the dust-dulled nose of a Vulcan could not 
mistake the pungency of burning wood and the sweet sizzle of roasting fruit. 
Nor did McCoy need a Vulcan’s ears to hear the fire stalking their glade, 
hissing and spitting and ready to pounce. 

McCoy sidestepped Spock, ran back to the hamper, and found the bread 
knife still in the dirt, next to the trampled crumbs of his muffin. He wiped 
a sheen of sweat from his forehead, and sped back to the crazed horse.’ 

"Stay clear," he commanded and, almost under the flailing hooves, lunged 
for the tether. 

Spock was not one to obey orders from McCoy even under normal 
circumstances, much less now when he deemed McCoy’s few logic circuits 
definitely out of commission. He caught McCoy’s arm again and yanked. Both 
pratfell back, just within range of the stamping horse. 

The horse reared up, forelegs pistoning, unable to flee but able to crush 
the nearer threat at his feet. 

They rolled away an instant before the hooves thundered down. McCoy 
allowed Spock to drag him back to the door of the skimmer. "You first," he 
said. 

Spock clambered in, then extended a helping hand to McCoy. He withdrew 
it as he saw the door hurtling shut. 

ll meet you," McCoy said. 

"Doctor, I--" 

"You’11 nothing. Get back to the city. I1’11 meet you." 

Spock revved the skimmer. 

“Crazy Vulcan!" McCoy muttered. He palmed the knife again as the skimmer 
spiraled overhead and into the smoke. "Get all three of us killed." 
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| He scouted the scene, took a running lea ,» broad- jum caught a 
slid along it, and, hands slimy with hot fruit, landed nega Sadie erica 
know I could do that! Just like in the old movies! 

The horse doubled in a convulsive buck. McCoy went straight up, came 
straight down, and impaled himself on the pummel . 

Yeow! Not QUITE like the old movies. Hope Joanna doesn’t mind being an 
only child. 

The horse twanged again like a plucked guitar string. McCoy flew again. 

Hope she doesn’t mind being an orphan. | 

He found a stirrup with one foot while the horse stopped to pant, and, 
clutching a fistful of mane with one hand and the knife with the other, leaned 
over to swipe at the taut tether. 

Three passes of the knife, one more good buck accompanied by a whinny 
from the horse and a pained grunt from his rider, and the reins snapped with a 
rifle report and a backfire that nearly felled both. — 

Don’t fall. Don’t break a leg now. I’m not a praying man, but-- 

He pulled up cruelly on the reins, yanked the horse’s head north like a 
compass point, and dug in his heels. He fumbled his medikit open. 

"H-yah!" He mashed a hypo into the creature’s flank. 

The horse bucked one more time, reared, flared its nostrils, and lit into 
the heart of the forest, with McCoy clinging for life and hoping just to hang 
on until the sedatives hit. 

x ; 

After the whirlwind, the still, small voice. Marcus’s mouth was dry and 
full of cotton. She remembered once as a child having the Collosian Pneumo- 
crystallization, and being taken to a cold white room where a cold man in 
white had intubated her. Some equally thick, steely force filled her lungs 
and pumped her to consciousness, whether she wanted it or not. 

She opened her eyes and shrank at first from the strange room. After a 
second, she recognized it as Kirk’s. Spare and spartan as it was, she still 
took comfort in the little touches of himself Kirk had scattered among the few 
furnishings. Settling mists of white polyester feathers, drifting in little 
whorls along the cross-ventilation patterns, lent a soft and dreamy air to the 
stiff architecture. 

She threw an arm out. It fell on the mattress. Kirk had gone. 

Just as well. The glare of the overhead lights cut her eyes, and she 
flipped her head into the pillow with a snuffle. Their coupling had been 
pleasurable, but exhausting, and she doubted she could stand a_ second round 
first thing in the morning, if at all. 

She could not deny there had been tenderness between them, and need, and 
furious energy. He was a skilled and considerate lover. She had summoned all 
her skill and sensitivity to repay the favor. They had given all they could, 
and spent themselves, and still fallen short of some undefined goal. 

She was a mother of planets, a shaper of earth. He was a starship 
captain, pledged to a world of steel and glass. They were ill-matched. If he 
came to her again, regretfully she would turn him away, but she doubted he 
would come. 

From the living alcove she could hear Kirk’s voice, low at first, rising 
sharply. The one-sided conversation reached her ears in fragments. 

"Did you track the belly-warmers?...What do you mean, they weren’t 
working? That makes no sense! What about the transponders?...They have to 
work! They’re proved technology, mister!...all right. I’m not blaming you, 
Mr. Kyle. What did Spock say?...Good. That’s one of them, anyway. As long 
as his communicator’s up and running, we have a chance...No. Let him stay 
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down there, keep searching. Nobody beams down except on my orders. We’ve 
lost two too many as it is. Have Singleton report to the governor. I’1l be 
on my way posthaste. Kirk out.” 

Kirk marched directly from alcove to bathroom, tugging at the knot in his 
belt. He left the robe crumpled at the door, and emerged in full uniform an 
instant later. 

She rolled out of bed. "You need a shower," she said. 

"Yes? Well, I need my senior officers, and it looks like I’m not getting 
them for a while, either," he barked. 

"Aren’t you going to say good morning?" 

"Morning on a starship is an artificial ere and there’s nothing 
good about it so far. Get dressed. We’ve got work todo. You and your 
’Eden’ and your picnic!" 

"What’s going on?" 

He fell heavily onto the bed in a cloud of feathers. "I don’t mean to 
take it out on you. It’s my fault. I should have been down there with them. 
There’s been another forest fire, Doctor Marcus. My friends are somewhere in 
the middle of it." | 

She embraced him, small comfort that it was, but she could think of 
nothing more to offer. "Don’t blame yourself," she said. "There was no way 
you could have Known." 

"*’When you see Eden, hard about.’ I should have sensed it. Some things 
are wrong from the start," he said. He eased her arms away, shooed her toward 
the bathroom, and pulled on his boots. 

x 

A distant plume of dirty smoke curled over the horizon. Singleton 
scanned the sky with anxious eyes. No matter what they had done to her, or 
her fiance, she did not want to see them die. 

The lights at her elbow churned with color, flashing copper and blue, 
red, white and black. She laid a tentative hand on the larger sphere and 
stroked it sadly. 

"You understand, don’t you?" she said. "You know what’s going on, even 
without that hunk of junk. We’1l find them." 

She drew her communicator. ."Demeter watch to Avenger. Get me Sickbay." 

"Sickbay. Piper here." 

"Singleton. No news, sir. Reporting hourly as per orders." 

"Thank you. Continue reports." 

"Are you still picking up the belly-warmers, sir?" 

"Both of them. Spock’s monitor continues normal. We have the other, but 
the readings are anomalous. Best we can determine, one of those ape-men 
picked it up and he’s running around with it, though how he carries it without 
a thumb I couldn’t guess.” 

They signed off wearily. The globes coruscated ever more madly. 

Singleton rose to her feet. "Well, I’m not getting anything accomplished 
up here. I’m checking in at colonial HQ. What to come along?" 

She slid down the ladder, and the Oiauluai-e beat her to the bottom of 
the tower by bouncing over the side and altering their mass. She found them 
awaiting her, quivering but ready to follow. 

The odd trio set out for the governor’s office. She wanted badly to 


reassure her charges. Maybe the governor could bolster her confidence, and 
once she was reassured she could in turn reassure them. 
x 


"Acting chief medical officer’s log, stardate 7831.7," Piper dictated. 
"Conditions unchanged from previous entry." 
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He tapped the console to play back his few words. Mentally Kirk traced 
the succession of equally bleak entries, like counting caissons in a funeral 
cortege. Stardate 1.6; 1.5; 1.4...a one-note affectless dirge. 

Piper shut off the recorder. 

"You wanted me down here, Mark?" 

"Definitely." 

Hope kindled in Kirk’s greyed eyes. 

"No. I have findings, but I’m not sure how they can help you. We’ve 
been in touch with the Demeter site, and the Chi Sigma colonists have been 
true to their promise to send up anything at all they thought might be 
helpful. What they sent up is something else again. It could be a clue." 

"Well, bring it out," Kirk said. 

"It seems the fire has forced a lot of the native wildlife out of the 
woods. Not just those billions of birds, but some small animals, and a few 
more of the naked apes, so to speak. We caught another one." 

"Get to the point," Kirk said through gritted teeth. 

Piper showed him into the lab. 

The new specimen was hardly different from the first, as far as Kirk was 
concerned. The same simian scratching, the same terror at his approach, the 
same opaque eyes and near-useless hands. 

"Where’d the loincloth come from?" Kirk said. "And the tattoos?" 

"We’re working on that," Piper said. "The important thing is, he--it-- 
was wearing them when we found it. We didn’t draw the birds on its back and 
forehead. Something intelligent, some tool-wielding creature, did. There is 
something living on this planet we haven’t seen yet." 

With the touch of a button, he dissolved the barrier, and the creature 
cowered as he strode bast the broken barrier into the cage. Before it could 
shamble away, he slipped a hypospray into the crook of its hairy arm, and the 
near-human crumpled. 

Piper ripped away the loincloth. 

"And whatever dressed him up also did this." 

Kirk’s eyes grew wide. Marcus turned away. 

"Very sophisticated job. Not just sutures, but decorative scarring,’ 
Piper said grimly. "Something down there is experienced at gelding." 

He left the creature to its enforced rest, and re-erected the forcefield 
with himself on the civilized side. 

"Conclusions?" Kirk said quietly. 

"Jim, whatever gelded that creature and wove its loincloth and made those 
tattoos almost certainly set the fire. And whatever that creature is, let’s 
just pray it hasn’t found your men." 

* 

Spock snaked through the skeletons of blackened trees. Firelets 
continued to burn in small pockets to the southwest; it was one of these 
tongues of flame that had licked up to envelop his’ skimmer, knocking out his 
radio and forcing him to land. He lad left the charred hulk in the broken 
treetops fully a quarter-kilometer back, salvaging only his phaser and 
himself. He touched his insignia, waiting for a hum. The transponder 
remained inert. His belly-warmer was also gone in the wreck. 

He was alone. He might wander for hours, even days, drop in the forest 
and melt into its ever-blooming, ever-dying cycles of rebirth and decay, and 
never have the slightest hint of his companion’s fate. 

The sight of flocks of tiny white birds, clumping on the remaining 
branches and sifting ashes for any unburned shreds of nesting material, 
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gratified his sense of order. With time, the balance of the devastated land 
would right itself. | 

He looked to the trees, then to the ground, as he walked. Hoof prints or 
footprints in the charcoal might yield a trail. More likely, he thought to 
find blood on the stones, a body trampled in the cinders or hanging snagged on 
a branch. ; | 

He supposed McCoy might have tried to return southeast, to the safety of 
the settlement, braving the last of the blaze. That would have been the 
logical course, and the one he would have pursued had he not’ chosen to pursue 
McCoy. | 

Or McCoy, assuming he had survived, might have fled the fire’s path, 
making his way through the forest and north to the cliffs, gradually away from 
the Demeter settlement and any feasible hope of rescue. Such a course might 
not be logical, but then, McCoy frequently was not logical, and the beast 
serving as his transportation even less so. 

Spock struck out northward on aching feet. 

At length the vegetation diminished to long grass and scrub as the 
mountains loomed closer. Scabby patches of blue-green moss and bald spots of 
broken bedrock blotched the landscape with increasing frequency, erupting at 
intervals through the thin topsoil. 

Doubtless the geology of this area is unique, Spock thought. I shall 
return with my tricorder at a more opportune time. 

At greater length, he sat down to rest. His eyes rolled back up into his 
head in an unquiet self-induced Vulcan trance. 

A muffled rataplan of hooves on moss and stone broke the reverie. 
Spock’s eyes unglazed. He followed the centaur shadow on the ground, looking 
upward at last to the looming figure that cast it. 

McCoy slackened the rein and let his mount graze. He leaned over and 
patted the horse’s neck, and smiled down on Spock. 

"You okay, tenderfoot?" he said. 

"I had thought you dead," Spock said with only a bare touch of pique. 

McCoy swung himself off the ground, and threw the reins over the horse’s 
head. "It’ll be a cold day in hell before I get killed on a horse," he said. 
"And you shouldn’t squat on the ground like that. We almost trod on you. It 
so happens I’ve been looking for you, too." 

"It had occurred to me you would logically head back to the settlement." 

"Through the fire?" McCoy said. "I might try it, but Rory won’t go near 
that. That’s where we get the term ’horse sense.’" He patted the horse’s . 
neck again. "If I had an apple, I’d give it to you, boy." 

Spock raised an _ eyebrow. "Doctor," he said pointedly, "you are 
addressing a horse." 

"Indeed I am." 

"It will not answer you." 

"I know. Isn’t that refreshing." McCoy let the reins dangle. The horse 
continued contentedly to nibble and nuzzle in the herbage. 

"Ought you not to tether it?" Spock said. 

"For the last time, Rory’s not an ’it,’ he’sa ‘he’, and if you don’t 
know where to look I’1] show you. And he’s as tethered as he needs to be. 
You slip the reins over his head and he thinks he’s tied and says put. We 
call it ‘’ground-tying.’ Very useful trick," he confided. "’Course, I also 
had to pump the poor fellow with enough tranquilizers to knock out a stableful 
of horses, so he couldn’t bolt if he wanted to." 

"I see. Now that we have found each other, we must contact the captain.” 
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"We still have an entire day left of shore leave. He probably hasn’t 
even missed us,’ McCoy said. 

"If he was notified of the fire, he would ay first to contact us or 
ascertain our whereabouts.’ 

“If he needs to know my whereabouts, I’ve got a transponder and a belly- 
warmer, ' McCoy said. 

"And your communicator?" 

"I dropped it. It was a rough ride. I thought I knew where it fell off, 
but when I backtracked I couldn’t find it. What about you?" 

"I, too, had a rough ride," Spock said. "My personal monitor was damaged 
beyond repair. I removed it and discarded it, for comfort’s sake. My 
communicator was lost in the crash as well. Fortunately, I was uninjured, and 
still have my transponder." 

"Next step?” 

"We have no discretionary communications equipment. We should return to 
the encampment," he said. 

"With Rory," McCoy said. 

"With Rory," Spock conceded. 

"Fine. Lead the way." 

"Actually, I am no longer sure of the way, nor do I have my tricorder." 

"Then we’]]l let the horse lead us. Mostly, a well-trained horse will try 
to go home when it has half a chance." 

Spock indicated the placidly grazing animal. "Let me see if I understand 
your plan. You propose to elect as our navigator a creature whose ’horse 
sense’ cannot even distinguish whether it is tethered?" 

"Do you have a better idea?" 

McCoy grasped the reins again. "Going my way?" 

Spock stepped back and regarded the horse. "Do you think he possesses 
sufficient strength to bear us both?" 

McCoy patted his medkit. "I hate to pump him up again, but one shot 
every two hours will make sure he does." He put his left foot in the stirrup 
and flipped himself into the saddle in a motion Spock thought both impossibly 
graceful for McCoy and requiring triple joints. "Hop on behind. Left foot, 
right leg over, grab the saddle and haul. I’11] hold him steady." 

The horse swayed slightly under Spock’s added weight. He finally 
wriggled into a position behind McCoy. "This saddle is rather incommodious 
for two," he said. 

"Well, the next time we get stranded in the middle of a forest fire I’1l 
remember to bring a buckboard. Grab my waist. Don’t sit so stiff. A few 
hours of this will relax that iron spine of yours." 

The hypospray slid into Rory’s shoulder with a gentle mechanical hiss. 
McCoy jiggled the reins. 

"H-yvah! Home!" 

x : 

The military mind is like a problem in beginning plane geometry. It’s 
all flat, broad, straight line and angles and simple shapes, and with the 
consistent application of a few easily memorized rules of thumb any child can 
get around it. 

Governor Hasenfus peooned his foot on his desk and crossed his ankles, 
presenting to the intruders an implacable shield of scuffed shoe-leather. 

"Now, Miss Singleton, I promise you we have the situation well in hand. 
All 1,200 research teams--and may I remind you that’s more than 12,000 people, 
including aliens of course--have been instructed to keep an eye out for your 
missing men." 
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"I would request we slow our pace." 

"Do you want to get back or don’t you? We’re hardly cantering as it is. 
And stop that bouncing around back there." 

"I cannot prevent it. The animal’s gait-—-" 

"--is just fine," McCoy rasped. "Use your knees. That’s what God gave 
"em to you for. Hang on, deadfall up ahead." 7 

Spock’s posterior bore down hard against the saddle as the animal rose 
and he did not. He leaned into McCoy as McCoy leaned into the jump. 

"Now you’ve got it," McCoy crowed. 

_ Spock’s rear left the saddle as the horse descended without him. Then 
leather spanked him. He bounced and leaned into McCoy, who elbowed him back. 

"Pain is an illusion of the mind," Spock reminded himself. 

“Pain is what happens to people who don’t use their knees," McCoy said. 
He let up on the rein, and was dismayed to see the creature slow to a weary 
trot as soon as he eased his urgings. 

"Poor fellow can’t take too much more of this. There’s a limit, even 
pumped full of painkillers and stimulants, to how much insult a living body 
can take." 

"You cannot afford to slacken now." 

"I’m not going to beat him to death, Spock!" 

"Then we must leave the horse to its own devices, and make our way on 
foot. Captain Kirk is no doubt concerned about our whereabouts." 

"Captain Kirk probably doesn’t even know we’re alive," McCoy said. "He’s 
probably drinking champagne out of Carol Marcus’s slipper right now. We’ve 
got the transponders, I have my belly-warmer, and we have at least four hours 
worth of leave left." 

"It will almost certainly take us more than four hours to reach the city 
at our present pace.” 

"I won’t sacrifice Rory to your punctuality, Mr Spock," McCoy said. He 
jiggled the reins. The horse turned its head and implored him silently either 
to withdraw the demand or bring out the hypo yet again. 

"If you want to walk, you can walk," McCoy said. "I have a duty. Rory 
is my responsibility. I took him out, and I have to bring him back cae 
He spurred the horse back up to speed and groped for his hypos. 

Spock used his knees and took the next jump in stride. They rode a long 
time with the only noises the twitter of millions of white birds and the slap 
of leather on Spock’s saddle sores. 

"As it is your responsibility to see this horse safely home," he said at 
last, "so, as your superior officer, it is mine to see you safely home." 

"Thanks, Spock. Do I get a lump of sugar?" 

Spock braced for yet another jump. McCoy took the horse the long way 
around at the last second. 

“Look, Spock, it’s getting toward dusk. Jim won’t miss us out one extra 
night. Let’s rest, get something to eat, sleep under the stars, and start 
fresh in the morning." 

"I accept that compromise reluctantly." 

"And for the sake of the poor critter’s backbone, would you mind getting 
off and walking a bit?" .- 

"I shall endure that hardship," Spock said. 

x 


In the parapsychological journals of Piper’s extensive library on psi 
phenomena, Captain Loewe had read many accounts of the eerie "dead spots," the 
somber demesnes of the unnatural where temperature plummeted to arctic depths, 
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as if marking a void where some living things had been ripped untimely from 
its place and the elements themselves mourned its loss. 

He never thought of it as more than a Hallowe’en tale, but here he was in 
a haunted room, and he could precisely define the boundaries of two such 
frozen voids, one at each elbow, next to Kirk. 

"Give it up, Jim," he said. 

"Not while there’s a chance, any chance at all." 

"No transponders, no belly-warmers, no answer on the communicators. 
Sooner or later you have to face facts." 

Kirk held out a clenched fist, full of nothing. "Fact is something 
solid, Butch. I can see it, smell it, hold it in my hand. A body, living or 
dead, is a fact." He opened his hand. "Put something in my hand. I don’t 
make decisions based on nothing." 

"Circumstantial evidence suggests--" 

"Damn circumstantial evidence. I don’t believe they’re dead. They can’t 
be." 

Loewe’s sympathetic veneer cracked; butting up against Kirk’s desperate 
optimism for nearly twenty-four hours, without food or sleep, would have 
cracked neutronium. 

"Why not? Because you don’t want it to be so? Do you’ think misfortune 
happens to everybody else? Time, fate and chance roll headlong over everybody 
else, but destiny takes a detour around the Golden Boy in the Great White 
Bird? Death doesn’t play favorites." 

"On this ship, there is a chapel," Kirk said in measured tones. "In that 
chapel, there is a plaque. On that plaque is the name of every man and woman 
who has walked these decks and died in the line of duty. It is a very long 
list, and I’ve seen a great many names added to it since I took command. One 
of the first names I saw added was Lieutenant Commander Gary Mitchell. I 
don’t suppose I need to refresh your memory?" 

"I knew Gary," Loewe said. 

"IT can stand losing men. But I can’t believe it now. Not here, not this 
way. Not such a stupid, senseless death." 

"Tt happens," Loewe said. "I personally have never seen a smart, 
sensible death." 

"They could die for a reason!" Kirk said. "Even poor old Matt Decker’s 
death meant something. Nobody dies on a picnic, for god’s sake." 

"Life isn’t a story with a moral. If it is, it needs a better editor. 
It’s a crapshoot. It’s a caprice. One second God can lift you up high in his 
hand like a shining torch, then throw you down and snuff you out. Remember 
Job?" 

“I remember God made it up to Job afterwards." 

"That’s just a story," Loewe countered. 

"You brought it up. Butch, do you want them to be dead?" 

"I want them to be alive. But if they’re not, I want you to continue 
living. Jim, look at yourself. You haven’t showered in twenty-four hours, 
and I can smell you down the hall. You’re sprouting a beard like an Iowa 
wheatfield." 

Kirk ducked his head to feel the luxuriant stubble, and caught a whiff of 
the aroma from his shoulder. Loewe was right. He must have been numb in 
every nerve not to notice it himself. 

“What kind of morale do you think you’re inspiring in your crew?" Loewe 
pressed. "And in my admiralty stateroom on the Avenger, there is a woman in 
tears. She’s crying for your friends, yes, but she’s also crying for what she 
sees happening to you. Pull yourself together, Jim. Go take a shower, shave, 
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suit up, get back on the bridge and relieve Scott, and show yourself as a 
captain." 

Kirk nodded. "You’re right." He set his Jaw. "In the meantime, the 
sensor scans will continue." 

Loewe slapped his forehead. "Jim, Jim, Jim. You haven’t heard a word 
I’ve said. What is the point? There are more than 10,000 Humans and Vulcans 
among those science teams. They’re scattered up and down the continent. 
There’s no way to screen them out. Finding one particular Human and one 
particular Vulcan, even assuming they’re alive down there, is like finding a 
needle in a haystack. 

“Needle in a haystack," Kirk ireoded. "My father once told me how to 
find a needle in a haystack!" 

“Wonderful,” Loewe said. "I’m in for a round of Midwest farm wisdom from 
Poor James’s Almanac. I’1l bite. How?" 

Kirk rose. He smiled for the first time in many long, tense hours. 

"You move the haystack, of course. Straw by straw. Either you find the 
needles on the way, or they’re the only thing left lying on the ground when 
you pick up the last straw.” 

"You’re demented," Loewe said. "You’re even starting to look like Matt 
Decker." , 

"I said I’d shave." 

"Interfering with the normal routine of the colonists is completely 
against regulations," Loewe protested. 

“Desperate times demand desperate measures. I’11 set Kyle on it right 
away.” 

"It’s going to take an awful lot of time." 

"As long as it takes, it takes. Besides, you’re going to help me, 
right?" 

Loewe scuffed the floor. "Actually, my transporter chief’s on loan. 
I’ve got a rookie on the board. I doubt--" 

"Does this ’rookie’ know how to beam people up?" 

"Well, yes, but--" 

"And beam people down?" 

"Of course! But--" 

"Good enough. Are you with me, or against me?” 

"T can’t stand in your way, Jim," Loewe said. "Regulations clearly state 
that in this situation, when commanders conflict, your orders take precedence 
over mine, unless of course your chief medical officer, under witness of the . 
first officer, declares you temporarily mentally unfit to command,” he 
recited. "I don’t think that’s going to happen any time soon, somehow." 

"I see,’ Kirk said. 

Loewe stopped him on his way out. "By the way, not only can I not 
countermand these cockamamy orders, I have to assist you, if you so order me, 
as long as they do not require endangering either my ship or the lives of my 
crew. Says nothing about inconveniencing us. Do you copy?" 

Kirk’s smile nearly met behind his ears. 

Loewe offered his arm. "Twist it,” he said. 

They all but danced out of the briefing room together. Loewe steered 
Kirk into the nearest stateroom and shoved him into the sonic shower, uniform 
and all. 

* 

McCoy squinted into the setting sun, shaded his eyes with one hand and 

aimed the phaser with the other. "All I need is one clean shot," he said. 
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Spock inspected the phaser setting. “Would not full power be more 
merciful?” 

"I need to bring it down, not vaporize it," McCoy said. "I won’t let it 
suffer." 

He raised the pistol. Four times he swept it right to left in a slow arc 
over this head. The fifth time, he froze and fired. 

Far above, a distant spec of white halted in its path, and sieieted ina 
spiral of feathers. 

McCoy dashed in the direction of the bird’s fall, Spock on his heels. 
They parted the grass and probed until they found the fallen creature, 
fluttering feebly and beating broken wings against the earth. 

McCoy wrung its neck with a_ single twist, and held the tiny bundle of 
blood-soiled feathers in his hand. "Sorry, birdie," he murmured, "but I have 
to live too." His restless fingers had been trained to heal, and proved 
awkward at plucking his kill. 

Spock said nothing, but McCoy could feel his eyes on the back of his 
neck. He stopped to confront his accuser. "Mr. Spock," he said. "Anyone who 
is going to eat a fellow-creature should at least have the gumption to kill it 
with his own hands. I can’t deny my appetites. At least I deserve some small 
credit for doing my own dirty work." 

He looked at the bird. His appetite had ebbed with its small life. 

Spock looked back down the feather-strewn trail to the killing ground. 
McCoy’s eyes followed his. 

"Some things just have to be," McCoy persisted. "For heaven’s sake, it’s 
just a bird." 

"An illuminating insight," Spock conceded. "Perhaps you will explain to 
me the difference between a bird and a horse." 

They walked the rest of the path back to camp in silence. McCoy said 
little for the rest of the night, and his sleep was almost as still and 
dreamless as the Vulcan’s own. 

* 

Scott summoned a map of the continent on his screen. He marked the 
mountains of chalk, the lush valley of the emerging city, the rain forest and 
the criss-cross scars of the fires. 

"No question about it," he told Kyle. "“There’s a pattern. Out and 
across the forest belt toward the cliffs. A child could see it.” 

"If the child were looking for it from the air," Kyle agreed. "It’s like 
the primitive earthworks of Central and South America. Can’t see ’em from the 
ground, but go up a kilometer or two and they’re plain as the nose on yer 
face." 

"We’ve got a pyromaniac down there, then, and no question." 

"Mr. Scott, d’you suppose whatever set the fires is responsible for the 
other?" 

"Ye mean the Folsom points and such?" 

"No. I mean the poor wretch in Piper’s sickbay." 

"Well, he certainly didn’t do it to himself," Scott said. "Our first 
problem’s getting them up and away from whatever did do it, and no time to 
waste. Correlate." 

Kyle obeyed. A thick rash of blips broke across the map. Scott shook 
his head. “How are we to deal with a connect-the-dots of the Sistine 
Ceiling?" 

"Dot by bleedin’ dot, sir," Kyle said grimly. "Fortunately, we can knock 
out all but the green and red. There’s Andorians and Tellarites and Ekaasians 
and what-all we can skip right over." 
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“How far does that narrow us?" 

Kyle worked up the total in a flash. "I read 3,138 Humans that might be 
McCoy, 4,189 Vulcans that might be Spock." 

"Vulcan-Human pairs?" 

"Only 2,175 of those, sir. Excluding of course trios and larger groups 
comprising Sans and Vulcans in their numbers." 

"There’s nobody in creation could make sense of this haggis!" 

"There’s one person I can think of, sir, but he’s down there on 
walkabout. Never around when you need him. Buck up, sir. This shouldn’t. 
take more than two days, three at the outside." 

"You are screening out the ape-men?" Scott said, hoping for a negative 
answer and a further reduction of the daunting numbers. 

"Aye, sir. Pre-screened for low-level radiation in body tissues," Kyle 
said. "Every last one of the Humans is bona-fide. Sorry, sir." 

"Can’t blame a man for hoping. Fine then. Feed the single data to the 
Avenger. We’ll set to work on the pairs. Once we’ve had a look at them, if 
they’re not who we’re looking for, just set them down inside city limits." 

“Aye, sir. Locking onto the first pair now. Two to beam up." 

Two forms materialized on the platform. The Vulcan stood stiff and dour 
as an Easter Island icon; the Human patted himself up and down. 

"Where am I?" he demanded. "What is this? Who are you?" Realization 
dawned. "Who the devil do you think you are? Taking it upon yourselves to 
scatter my atoms all over the cosmos without even a how-de-do. Your captain 
is going to hear about this!" 

"He knows," Kyle said. 

The Vulcan clapped a warning hand on his fellow-scientist’s shoulder. 
"Doctor Cavendish, do endeavor to restrain your excitability. You will convey 
a poor impression of our colony to these men." 

"Get your hands off me, you pile of microchips!--Do you tin soldiers know 
what you’ve done? Ruined my data, that’s what! Every last byte of it!" 

The Vulcan offered his people’s traditional salute. He was terrible in 
his impassivity. "I am Siyar, child of Spxyx, of the house--" 

"T’m sure that’s all very nice," Scott said. "But y’r no’ who we were 
looking for. Set ’em down again, Mr. Kyle." 

The Human was not mollified. "This is kidnapping! I’1]] have your heads 
ona plate! I’11] have you court martialed! I[’11--" 

"Doctor Cavendish, moderate your hostility. These displays must be 
counterproductive. I am certain these people have never seen such a 
distasteful display before." He nodded to the engineer and technician. "I 
have even less control over him than he has over himself." 

The Human appealed to Kyle. "Wherever you put me, just make sure it’s 
far away from him. You can’t imagine what it’s like!" 

"Oh, I think I can," Scott chuckled. 

"Think we should keep these two?" Kyle whispered. "Save a lot of time, 
and the captain would never notice the difference." 

Both felt a quick pang of sadness, like a slap. 

"T think he’d notre Scott said. "And so. would we. Out wi’ ’em and on 
to the next two.” 

Kyle pulled at the sontrcls: The scientists dissolved. 

"Only 2,174 to go," Scott said. "Energize." 

x 

Boyce’s intercom sounded. He set aside his medical journal. "Yes?" 

"Morrow." | 

"Did you raise the Enterprise and Avenger yet for me?" 
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"No : eet 

"Well, then, why are you bothering me?" Boyce snapped. He picked up his 
medical journal again. 

"T need a favor from you," Morrow said. 

"You didn’t do me the favor I asked of you, did you?" 

"Phil, please, don’t drag out your crotchety-old-buzzard routine now. 
This is not a social call. We have an emergency." 

"Medical?" he reached for the kit on his reading table. 

"Humanitarian mission." 

"Right up my alley, then. Who needs help?" 

"The Enterprise and the Avenger." 

Boyce rose up in righteous wrath. "I thought you said you hadn’t heard 
from them." 

"T said I didn’t get your message to then. I have a double distress 
call. Missing men on the surface of Chi Sigma III. Mr. Spock and Doctor 
McCoy went out for a day in the country, and didn’t come back. Fire. Kirk’s 
convinced they’re still alive. Some crazy scheme to relocate all the 
colonists." 

"I hope he finds them. In fact, he’d better." 

"He’s putting them in the city, except there is no city yet, just a 
handful of labs. Every few minutes there’s three more people in that little 


patch of ground. The overcrowding is becoming unmanageable. Sanitation 
facilities are strained to the breaking point." 

"Epidemics?" 

"Not yet." 


"Do you need me to go?” 

"I’m asking you to send the Aesculepius." 

"She’s not staffed.” 

"Yes, but she’s equipped. Piper and M’Benga will take her in hand once 
she arrives. Just get it there as fast as possible." 

"Call Johnson and have him on standby. She sails at my orders." 

"You are a gem, Phil." 

"No, I’m a crotchety old buzzard, remember? Boyce out." 

Boyce flicked on his computer. Compared to the up-to-date equipment of 
Starbase Two, it was a slow and clunky bucket of bolts. But in his years on 
the Enterprise anda dozen other of the fleet’s proudest ships of the old 
line, he’d become accustomed to the model, and he wasted less time waiting an 
extra second for the old computer to work and print out hard copy than he did 
trying to decipher the instruction booklet for the sleek new machines. 

He called up the star charts. Finding Starbase Two was simple enough; it 
had been on the maps for seven decades and was built to last seven centuries. 
The sector containing Chi Sigma III was harder to read; the maps were at least 
two years out of date, and the colonies were newer than that. He chose a 
mudball that seemed right, and punched up the coordinates. 

The shortest distance between two points. He plotted an arrow-straight 
course from base to planet. Even if Johnson was a military man, he would 
surely know better than to bump into anything that wasn’t shown on the chart. 

He ordered a printout for his own records, instructed the computer to 
dump the whole farrago directly into central communications for immediate 
broadcast to the Aesculepius, and leaned back, groping for the medical 
journal. Jim Kirk, so help me, if you’ve gone and lost McCoy, you will be the 
first patient in the Aesculepius’s ER. 

x 
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With the first feeble rays of the rising sun barely tickling his face, 
and a‘ Mosaical cradle of rushes beneath him, McCoy was sorely tempted to 
linger in the netherworld of his waking dreams. Spock, though, was already up 
and around, shaking his shoulder. | 

"You up already?" McCoy grumbled. 

"I have taken the liberty of gathering palatable roots, fruit and berries 
to prepare a vegetarian breakfast for us both." 

McCoy made a face of distaste, and shook off the dew. "Well, I’11]l wait 
until lunch for the poultry." 


“That is your decision. If we travel steadily, we may reach the valley 
by mid-afternoon." 


McCoy sat up. Spock had neatly arrayed a variety of vegetables on two 
broad fronds. 


"I believe they will be tastier when cooked. This can be accomplished 
with the phaser on lowest setting." 

"Yes, I know. I went through boot camp too. Well, they aren’t steak and 
eggs, but they have to be better than grits. Just let me take care of Rory 
and we can dig in." 

McCoy rolled to his knees. At the edge of the grove, the stallion 
ground-tied and grazing placidly, turned its head to size up its erstwhile 
riders. Then, as if offering an opinion, it swished its tail and lifted it. 

Directly overhead, McCoy heard a sound like the sizzle of a poker dropped 
into a_ pool. He looked up just too late to spot the projectile itself, but 
knew something had passed overhead. He figured at first it had to be another 
bird, though he had never seen a bird fly so fast or straight. He rubbed his 
eyes. 

Abruptly he found himself on his stomach with a mouthful of moss. 

"Head down," Spock said. 

"What--" A distant inhuman shriek filled his ears. Though it had been 
many years since McCoy had suffered through the sound of a screaming horse, he 
recognized the piercing whinny, and blanched. 

By rolling his eyes up to the painful point, McCoy could see his horse, 
forelegs collapsed in an unnatural broken-legged kneel, hind hooves kicking 
air and throwing up crescent-moon divots of bloodsoaked Soni 

It convulsed and flopped over into a pool of its own insides, spilling 
out around the spear in its side. 

McCoy rolled away from Spock, found his medikit and ran. If he could not 
save it, it was his duty not to let it die alone and in pain. 

He reached its side. Spock was with him an instant later. 

"Stay down,” the Vulcan said. 

McCoy found his portable wound healer and began to knit the muscle. 

"T’m not leaving him now, Spock.” 

"T do not advise you to. Make no sudden moves." 

He pulled his medscanner away. He could no more close the massive gash 
in the horse’s heaving flank than he could hold back a flood with his bare 
hands. Shock, and a quick heavy dose of painkiller, served to distract the 
dying creature from its pain. "Easy, easy,” McCoy murmured, and stroked its 
muzzle. 

With one final subdued shiver, the horse gave up whatever soul a horse 
may have, and McCoy at that moment prayed Rory had one and that it would meet 
a suitable reward. 

"Back away slowly," Spock said. 

They did. 
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A furry figure strode past them to the corpse, grasped the spear’s shaft, 
set a foot on the horse for leverage, and pulled it out. He let loose a cry 
of triumph and brandished it in the air, displaying a textbook-example Folsom 
point. 

McCoy nudged Spock. "Opposable thumb," he whispered. 

"So noted. Doctor Piper will be gratified to see his theory so neatly 
proven." 

"That is, if we ever get to tell him. He’s not so big, Spock. We could 
take him." 

"And one of the others would take us as soon as we did. Hush." 

Gradually, others of the warrior’s race emerged from the long grass and 
scrub, like a trompe 1’oeil in which two profiles became a goblet or a belle 
at her mirror rots suddenly into a huge death’s head. One second McCoy could 
not see them however hard he stared; the next, he could not help but see then, 
more and more of them, however hard he wished. 

Spock raised his hands over his head. "Spears cannot be set to ’stun,’ 
Doctor. I advise no resistance.” 

McCoy also raised his hands above his head. A_ small pinprick of anger 
stung him. I can handle being captured, he thought, but they didn’t have to 
kill the horse. 

The natives crept closer. He took another, clearer look at them. Unless 
they wanted to eat it, and I wouldn’t blame them. Their captors’ joints and 
ribs protruded under their coats of dull matted fur, despite the creatures’ 
best efforts to disguise themselves with bright paint, grubby bird-feather 
cloaks and headdresses, fearsomely decorated blouses, and crude polished-stone 
jewelry. They looked like something that had sat in a pawnbroker’s window for 
a very long time with-no takers. 

He tried not to feel sorry for them. 

Spock silently counted up to forty of the warrior breed, and stopped. 
The evidence more than confirmed they were outnumbered beyond hope of 
fighting. He might reach the phaser if it were on his’ own belt, but the 
weapon hung at McCoy’s side, and his slightly slower Human reflexes could be 
enough to get both of them killed. 

He did not dare touch his companion, but he concentrated all his Vulcan 
sixth sense on projecting an aura of calm and acceptance. 

McCoy shot him a sideways glance. "You can cut that out, Spock. I’m not 
going to do anything rash." 

Spock raised his eyebrows. 

The waves of warriors parted to allow three, more brightly adorned and 
triply pathetic in their moth-eaten emaciation, to pass. The tallest was 
broad and rawboned, with forelegs thick and powerful as his spear and a brow 
like a boomerang. McCoy stifled a laugh. What a shore leave. Get ourselves 
nailed by a boxing kangaroo. What is the old saying--"I hasten to laugh at 
everything for fear of weeping!" 

Spock turned his mental concentration to the chieftain. He hurled 
himself mentally against the creature’s battlements and could find neither 
foothold to scale nor chink to creep into. Intelligence manifested itself 
clearly in their dress, their customs, and more reassuringly in the softness 
of their eye when turning it on their captives. He knew they would not be 
harmed, at least not yet. Beyond that, he could not decipher more. 

The band fell into a ragged half-circle two men deep and more than two 
dozen wide, girdling the clearing. The warrior who had felled the horse 
returned the spear to the leader, with an appropriate gesture of respect. 
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The furred beggar-king cocked his head at the captured officers, and made 
a series of guttural sounds from the back of his throat. He slapped his hands 
on his chest, paused, and growled one more word from his. blunt muzzle. 
"Paaku,' the leader said. 

Spock slapped his own chest, mimicking the leader’s intonations as 
closely as possible. "Paaku," he repeated. - 

The chieftain flashed a yellow smile at them. McCoy breathed another 
Sigh of relief. Hardly any fangs. Not exclusively carnivorous, then, though 
they must be omnivores; as which of us isn’t when we’re starving to death? 

"Lucky guess," McCoy said. 

“Logical. They recognize us as intelligent and wish to communicate." 

The chieftain cuffed them both gently but firmly upside the head. 

"They wish us to shut up," McCoy amended. 

The leader clapped his paws. Another lanky threadbare male emerged from 
the throng. If this one was the captain--and McCoy thought that in another 
life the big one probably would have made an excellent captain, for he held 
his ragtag troops more tightly in rein than McCoy could hold a horse and 
clearly rode them at least as skillfully--this must be his number-one. 

The number-one made another gesture of obeisance, and offered a thick 
shank of rough hemp, coil upon coil. The leader purred and turned to Spock 
and McCoy. 

The number-one bound a length of rope around each furry knuckle, yanked 
it to test it, and, satisfied, moved for McCoy. 

McCoy backed away, tripped across the horse, and fell into the grasp of 
two more warriors. He bucked and kicked, keeping the number-one at arms’ 
length. Spock broke for the alien assailant and lunged for the collarbone. 
Two more warriors were upon him and dragged him off, clutching a fistful of 
mangy fur. The number-one howled. 

The chieftain grabbed up the fallen rope, and noosed McCoy’s neck, then 
backed off. Spock ceased the _ struggle. He submitted quietly to being 
leashed, in part because the warrior had not harmed McCoy and in part because 
he might yet pull the slipknot. 

They submitted to having their wrists bound behind them also. The 
number-one took McCoy’s medikit and phaser with excited growls, and offered 
them to the chief. 

The leader took one in each paw, and inspected them closely, with an air 
first of- puzzlement, then of recognition, then of puzzlement again. He 
clapped his paws, and yet another tribescreature came forward with a hobo’s 
bundle. 

The leader reached inside the package, rummaged, and drew out a 
communicator. McCoy recognized it as his own lost instrument. 

"You must be more careful of your equipment," Spock whispered, "though in 
this case we are fortunate it has been found." 

"It’s no good if we can’t use it," McCoy answered. "But where there’s a 
communicator there’s hope.” 

His words drew another gentle swipe across the ear. 

The leader dropped the communicator in the bag, and dropped the medikit 
and phaser back in after it. He rummaged again, and extracted a small rough- 
hewn tool, a cross between a poniard and an awl. McCoy recognized it witha 
shudder as a botanist’s specimen-snipper, almost certainly taken froma 
colonist. | | 

But if they’d been close enough to science teams to steal, they must have 
been close enough to kill, yet there had been no casualties reported. 
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What the devil is going ON here? He took brief comfort in the thought of 
the transponders tucked discretely into their breast insignia. Sooner or 
later, they would activate, and he and Spock would fizzle right before the 
eyes of the mysterious gentle brutes. 

The leader growled, and tossed his muzzle. The warriors’ shoved a paw 
into the small of each back, bending them to throw out their chests. 

"If they did not strangle us, they surely will not stab us," Spock said. 
"Submit." 

"Do I have a choice?" McCoy hissed back. 

The chief carefully sliced Spock’s insignia from his tunic, then McCoy’s. 
He held them in the pad of his paw with wonder, as if two stars had fallen 
into his grasp. | 

He conferred with the number-one a moment in growls and howls. A cubling 
pushed through the ranks, and caught the hem of his blouse, yipping for 
attention. 

After hearing whatever the whelp had to tell him, the leader bestowed the 
precious insignia on the little one, who raced through the grass and back 
toward the woods with them. : 

"Toward the city," Spock said. "They evidentally wish to ‘inform the 
colonists of our capture." 

The leader thumped his chest again. "“Paaku," he growled. 

He waved a paw toward the looming cliffs. The number-one fell into step 
behind him. The others fell upon the horse, and methodically began to butcher 
it with their spears and stone knives as the leader and his aide-de-camp, each 
tugging at one leash, made their way through the grass with their prizes in 
tow. 

* 

Kirk’s elbow prickled. He addressed the main viewscreen, but spoke for 
the benefit of his guest. "I wouldn’t stand there if I were you," he said. 
"That spot has been known to be unsafe.” 

Marcus hopped down to the main floor and came around, still at his left, 
but now in front of him. "Were you expecting turbulence, Captain Kirk?" 

"Expected or not, it looks as if I’m going to get it. Speak your piece 
and leave, Doctor Marcus. I’m a.busy man." 

"I wish to lodge a protest." 

He waved her away. "AS you should be well aware, that can most 
effectively be dqgne by appealing to any rear admiral under’ the provisions of 
Article Three, Section 6R, civilian-military relations, subsection five, 
paragraph--" 

“Paragraph eight, clause four. I am acquainted with it, Captain, thank 
you." 

"I?ll have a hailing frequency opened if you would like. I fear that 
formal filing in quadruplicate will have to wait a we can get you toa 
base. Since that may not be for quite a while--" 

“Jim, call it off. You’re wreaking havoc with my sions. You’11 destroy 
the project. You can’t just uproot our people in the middle of a mission, any 
more than you would barge in on Doctor McCoy and haul him out of the OR." 

“I’m sure Bones would agree with you," Kirk said. "In fact, Spock would 
be the first to tell me the same thing, if the two of them are here. If they 
were here, we wouldn’t be arguing in the first place. Case closed." 

“Captain, how can you stack the lives of two men, any two men, against 
25,000 people?" | 

"Only 11,677 people," Kirk said. "We aren’t relocating anyone but Human 
males, Vulcan males, and Human-Vulcan male pairs. I don’t think a minor 
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inconvenience is too much to ask in return for the service you have asked the 
Enterprise to render." 

"We have no place to put them. We have no shelters. We can’t support 
them on the produce of the little farm. We’re totally unprepared for a 
population boom.” 

"Scott, Kyle and the Avenger team are going as fast as they can," he 
reassured her. "If your people can just sleep under the stars. one night and 
miss a meal or two, they can pick up where they left off, and no harm done." 

He offered her his hand to hold. He needed someone to hold his hand as 
well. She clasped her hands behind her back and stood at ease as’ smartly as 
any ensign. 

"Certain breaches can’t be. patched up with enough concrete to cover the 
world with emergency shelters," she said. "I promised Governor Hasenfus that 
Starfleet would not impose its military presence on the colony. Starfleet 
made that promise to me. I can’t imagine what apology or excuse I could make 
to him that would be acceptable." 

"You’ve heard my apology and excuses," Kirk said. "If they’re not enough 
for you, I can’t imagine what would be. I’m talking about lives." | 

"Faith has been broken, Captain. There’s a principle at issue here that 
will outlive Spock and McCoy and all the rest of us. Whether you find them or 
not, the damage has been done." 

He threw up his hands. "The mission will continue. File your protest, 
or don’t file it, I don’t care." He wished he could take her for another turn 
in Piper’s Sickbay. There, if her stomach could stand up to it, she might 
recall the cause of his urgency. 


x 
Lieutenant Ramirez’s console flared red. She adjusted her earpiece and 
swiveled toward Loewe. "Priority one distress call, sir." 


"Damnation!" Loewe said. "Anything that can go wrong, will." 

The communications officer listened more closely, and made a moue of 
bafflement. "Starfleet channel, Starfleet codes, but I don’t recognize her. 
Name, number, class and configuration a blank in the record banks." 

Vosselaer joined her at the console. "You couldn’t be expected to know. 
Sir, it’s the Aesculepius." . 

Loewe joined Vosselaer. "What? She’s not even supposed to be out of 
spacedock. She’s two full weeks from christening." 

"She may not make it to formal christening, if someone doesn’t do 
something," Vosselaer rushed to his board, and motioned Ramirez to feed every 
despairing word of the Aesculepius’s call into his own banks. "Reconstruct 
her course," he said. 

"Lock onto that signal and trace it," Loewe added. "Prepare to leave 
orbit at my command.” 

Chekov rose from the navigator’s post. "Sir, vhat of the Enterprise?" 

"The Enterprise has transporters as well as we do. They’ll just have to 
carry on the search alone. We have a distress call." 

"Then, sir, request permission to beam back to the Enterprise and assist 
them. " 

"You’re needed here," Loewe said. "Stay at your post, mister." 

Vosselaer rose in wrath over the board. "What idiot plotted this course 
for them?” he cried. "Look at this!” 

"Easy, Mr. Vosselaer,” Loewe warned. 

"This sector is clearly red-lined for extreme caution, sir." 

Chekov pushed between them. "Tholians, sir. That’s within sniffing 
deestance of vhere ve encountered the Tholians." 
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“Who are the Tholians supposed to be? You know?" 

"Aye, sir. Enterprise encountered and evaded successfully." 

"Then I need you more than ever. I need your background even more than I 
need your navigational skills." 

Vosselaer softened at Chekov’s evident misery. "Five hundred lives are 
depending on you. Even if we had time to sort out who belongs on which ship, 
and beam you and a hundred other crewmen back and take back a hundred of our 
own, we--" | 

"I understand," Chekov said in a clipped voice. "I vill do my duty." 

Vosselaer settled at his board, Chekov at his. "We’ll be back as soon as 
we can. Trust Captain Loewe." 

"I don’t see how I hev any choice," Chekov said. 

"All right," Loewe said. "Ramirez, have the transporter room flash-feed 
coordinates of all untransported colony suspects to Kirk. Then on to the 
Aesculepius, do not pass go, do not collect 200 credits. We’1l find ’en, 
rescue *’em and hightail it back here before Jim even notices we’re gone." 

x 

The warrior prodded Spock’s ribs with the blunt end of his spear. Spock 
was not entirely sure what was required of him. He moved away slightly, and 
the moving and prodding continued until he and Mccoy had been edged into the 
shadow of the tree. 

Clearly gratified, the larger alien dangled a grape under each nose. 
Rather than risk the consequences, they opened their mouths and allowed the 
tidbits to be crammed down their throats. 

"A reward for obedience, no doubt," Spock said. 

The aliens released the leashes and allowed them to aga: 

Ground-tied! McCoy thought. Well, they’re right. I’m not about to bolt. 

The warriors fell to impeneersble conversation between themselves. One 
drew his bone knife and gestured. The other made a gesture, which, though 
unfamiliar to both, clearly denoted a negative answer to some question. 

Spock cleared his throat. "Paaku,” he announced. 

The leader turned, and flapped his paws at them, as if delighted. 

"Evidently a name or title of some sort," Spock said. "Unfortunately my 
larynx cannot readily reproduce many of the sounds in their language. Nor are 
my palate and tongue properly shaped to affect their accent." 

"Stop telling me what you can’t do and let’s concentrate on what we can," 
McCoy said. "Don’t we have any way at all to reach them?" 

"Body language, Doctor. You are the psychologist." 

"Human psychologist. Certain simple gestures are universal, but those are 
so broad that using them doesn’t even imply higher-order sentience," he said. 
"We’d be safe, but we wouldn’t convince them we were any brighter than those 
naked apes running around down here." 

"If they would unbind me," Spock said, "I might attempt a mind meld. 
However, they seem to have no inclination to do so. If you recall, when I 
feigned illness, they fed me, watered me, covered me, chanted over me, rubbed 
me with herbs equal in noxiousness to anything in your pharmacy. But they did 
not untie me." 

"So we’re stuck," McCoy said. 

"Succinctly put, and accurate," Spock sighed. "Stuck, we are." 

"It’s worth one more try," McCoy said stubbornly. He stamped his hobbled 
feet. 

The creatures looked upon him with the same wonder that sideshow crowds, 
many centuries before, had bestowed on Cleverlone Hans pawing the sawdust. 
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The number-one made a sound Spock thought he could reproduce. He cleared 
his throat and tried it, not realizing it was an expletive. The beings’ 
reactions were animated, but still unfathomable to either. 

McCoy’s throat tightened. Involuntarily, he began to pant. 

The larger alien immediately brought him the water flask, and he allowed 
one to tilt his head back while the chieftain poured refreshment down his 
throat. He drank in long, animal slurps, soaking his defaced uniform. 

The chieftain patted McCoy’s flank, almost fondly, and looked to Spock. 
Spock took the cue, and panted, and in turn the aliens watered him. 

Then they left Spock and McCoy to their own limited amusements and began 
a crude game of chance with sticks. 

McCoy’s flesh still shivered where the alien had stroked him. Now he had 
stopped bucking and kicking, he supposed they thought he was’ suitably broken 
in. They have another think coming. He knew he was not suitable for riding. 
But pulling ploughs or wagons, fetching, carrying packs, nothing could be 
ruled out. | 

He had never stood for the mistreatment of a domestic animal, and had 
always presumed they were well treated in context, but it was not a life he 
wanted to live. What lay ahead? 

The leash. The yoke. The whip. The abattoir. 

Spock looked toward him. "Do not fear. Jim will find us." 

"Don’t read my thoughts," McCoy said. 

"I did not read your thoughts. I presumed your speculations followed the 
same path," Spock said. "For now, we must try to be obedient and ’well 
trained’ until we can deduce their plans." 

"And if we can’t? Or Jim doesn’t come?" 

Rather than answer the question, they lay on the moss and took welcome 
refuge in sleep. 

* 

The fenced-in Aesculepius drifted from end to end of her energy corral. 
Johnson called up the coordinates for another look. He supposed he could 
break her out, that is, if he had any crew to do it, but he could not steer 
the massive ship alone. And with fully half of his crew confined to quarters 
or strapped down in Sickbay with delirium tremens, there was little to: do but 
wait for death, whether from madness, fatigue, or the blast of an alien 
weapon. 

His intercom buzzed. He lifted a heavy hand to answer. 

"Lieutenant Shen Ta, here. Message from Starfleet.” 

"Starfleet’s found us?" The news kited his pulse. "We may get out of 
this yet." 

"Ship closing on the perimeter of the web, sir, heading 325 mark 46, warp 
six. Identified as Avenger, sir." 

Johnson lowered his head again. "Continue red alert," he said. Why the 
hell couldn’t they have sent Jim? Well, better not look a gift rescue party 
in the mouth. 

He goosed his sluggish blood pressure with another round of stimulants, 
and sat back to wait for the end. 

x 

Singleton, phaser drawn and eyes half-lidded against the setting sun, 
crept through the tall grass on hands and knees. The aliens rolled along in 
the path she cleared, keeping low to the ground, flashing their sad signals, 
glistening blue, white, black, red, copper. Their lights were dimming slowly; 
she hoped it was temporary exhaustion and frustration, to be relieved when 
they returned to their environment cell. 
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"I think we’re getting close," she told them. 

As the flight of the bird had distracted her from her scrutiny of the 
earth, so its sudden plummet to the earth had tipped her off. She had not 
seen clearly who or what had thrown the stone with such expert deadliness, but 
somewhere far below in the reeds and far ahead, she had caught a flash of blue 
rustling. It might be only a flower in the breeze, but a very peculiar flower 
indeed to blossom precisely the familiar, hope-inspiring hue of Life Sciences. 

She wished she had stopped to change her tunic. Amid all the green, 
bright red made an excellent target for such skilled throwers of stones. 

The crackle of breaking reeds and low, growling noises reached her ears. 
She crept faster, and fell to her belly in the grass. 

She, and the Oiauluai-e, lay a very long time as the alien hunter made 
its way through the grass with its kill. She crept closer, on heels. 

The reeds gradually thinned out. She took refuge in the shadows. The 
Oiauluai-e, aS on an ungiven cue, muted their hues. 

There it is. The blue. 

McCoy wrestled restlessly with his bonds. How do they expect a man to 
sleep trussed up like a Christmas capon? He flopped from his’ side to his 
stomach; at least his arms would not tingle so much if the blood could flow 
into them. 

He bumped into Spock, who shook out of his catnap at once. 

McCoy stretched his neck to yawn. At eye level with the ground, he saw 
scarlet among the roots, and bit his lip nervously. 

Spock also saw. He kept his own counsel. 

The two tribesmen, absorbed in plucking their dinner, kept half an eye on 
the captives. Singleton saw the larger beast scan her cover with the habitual 
wariness of any creature that might not be quite at the top of the food chain. 

One of the beasts uttered a guttural cry. She heard the scuffle of claws 
and sandals on stone and moss. _ 

This is it, she thought as she uncoiled. JI only get one shot, but one’s 
all I need. 

Her traveling companions levitated behind her. 

She took in the entire scene for a second: the bestial hunters and their 
fresh, unplucked, still-warm prey at their feet, and their other prey .leashed 
and bound behind them. 

She raised the phaser and aimed. 

It flew from her hands upon impact. A moment of horror was a luxury she 
could not spare, and that moment of horrified hesitation had undone her. 

She stared directly into McCoy’s eyes, then Spock’s, then down at the 
spear in her gut. She tried to voice a scream, and made only a gasp and a 
burgle. : 

Behind her, at the moment of impact, she heard a pair of popgun reports. 
She had barely time to realize the spear had run her completely through, and 
pierced Cyan and Carnelian. 

Trailing streamers of membrane like dead-men’s-fingers, she pitched 
forward to the earth, and died. 

McCoy thrashed for leverage to attain his feet. Lacking the use of his 
hands, he would have ripped out the aliens’ throats with his teeth. 

The larger tribesman swatted McCoy into obedience, and stepped on Spock’s 
leash end to warn him against any similar displays of temper. He growled at 
his number-one in what neither Humanoid could mistake for anything other than 
great anger. 

The number-one made the gesture of obeisance and retrieved his spear. He 
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picked up the dead bird, wrinkled his muzzle at the grubby, trampled corpse, 
and tossed it on top of Singleton’s body. 

McCoy and Spock watched the creatures perform some kind of brief rite 
over the body. Then they responded to the yank on their leashes, and the 
party moved on from the death site, leaving Singleton and the remains of the 
aliens’ fragile skins to nature, which would undoubtedly be kinder to them 
than nature’s children had been. 


x | 
"I’ve never seen anything quite like it, sir," Vosselaer said softly. 
Loewe gripped Vosselaer’s shoulder. "That’s all right," he said, "as 


long as he has. Analysis, Mr. Chekov." 

"Tholians,' Chekov confirmed. 

"They’ve got her tied up like a fly in a web." 

"Qvite right, sir. A veb.” 

"Well, what kind of a web?" Loewe pressed. 

Chekov turned to meet Loewe’s anxious eyes. "I do not know, sir." 

Loewe slammed the console. "What do you mean you don’t know? You were 
with the Enterprise. You’ve seen them before. What are they and how did Kirk 
beat them?” 

"T was in Sickbay the whole time, sir. Some sort of nervous brekdown 
induced by entering Tholian space. But I know this much, sir. If you do not 
act fast, the effects of the dimensional breach vill extend to the Awenger as 
no doubt they hev already affected the Aesculepius. Vhat is more, if you do 
not bring her out of that veb, the ship and the trap vill disappear together 
into the other dimension, forewer." 

"And you don’t recall how Kirk defeated them? Didn’t you read the logs 
afterwards?" 

"I newer hed time, sir. Keptin Kirk keeps me wery busy." 

"Wait’1]l you see how busy I. keep you," Loewe said. He returned to his 
seat. "We’ll try the patented Loewe method. Mr. Vosselaer, I’m going to need 
your help, and a lot of it. Ramirez, buzz Louisa down in Engineering. Tell 
her to take her cues from Tom’s boards." 


"Aye, Sir." 
Without waiting for orders, Vosselaer moved from the helm to the science 
station. "The web is _ solid, sir, heavily energized, composition 


unidentifiable at this time." 

"Could we break it? Melt it? Blast it apart?" 

"Affirmative," Vosselaer said. "Phasers and photon torpedoes not 
recommended, due to risk of damage to Aesculepius." 

"But a projectile might shatter it?" 


"Affirmative." 

"Ve do not hev a projectile," Chekov said, "except for photon torpedoes." 
"We don’t need one," Loewe said. "We are one." 

"Vat?" : 


"Later," Loewe said. "Stand by. Mr. Vosselaer, the web?" 

"Roughly spherical. Radius 1,023.4 meters." 

"Tight." 

"Interstices 575.8 meters." 

"Even tighter. Maneuvers 2RT through 5WD, in appropriate order as 
circumstances dictate." Loewe grinned diabolically. "Think you can thread 
the needle?" 

Vosselaer reached across Chekov to cancel the course and free the helm as 
he resumed his temporary post. "Ready to try, sir." 
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"Maximum shields. Variable warp, Louise. Go to yellow alert," Loewe 
spock to his chairside intercom. "Hang on, everybody. Time for a little 
joyride." 

Vosselaer flexed his fingers like a concert pianist taking the spotlight. 

"Go,'’ Loewe commanded. . 7 

The Avenger rabbited toward the web, shot neatly through one interstice, 
spun about and made for the Aesculepius. 

"I can’t believe vhat you’re doink!" Chekov gaped. 

"Neither will the Thasians," Vosselaer said, wheeling the ship about at 
the last second. 

“Tholians,' Chekov corrected. 

"Close enough," Loewe said. 

The weavers slowed their crisscross procession around the Aesculepius. 

The Avenger continued to dart between warp and woof, slaloming around the 
glowing fetters, cutting impudently across the nose of her mammoth sister ship 
and dancing figure-eights around the alien vessels, which had now stopped in 
their wakes. 

"You vill anger dem," Chekov said. 

"Precisely," Vosselaer said. 

x 

Johnson forced himself to watch the screen. 

"What the hell is Loewe up to?" he asked the intercom. 

"Not the slightest idea," his helmsman’s voice answered. "Tempted to say 
he’s dancing on our grave. There seems to be no rhyme or reason to the 
course, except he hasn’t hit anything yet." 

"Maybe he’s caught the same bug we all have," Johnson said. He fell back 
on his’ bunk. Bad enough to die ona failed mission, a milk run, in a ship 
that not only wasn’t his own command but technically was not even part of the 
Fleet vet. On top of it all, he would be smashed to flinders by that damned 
tink letting his pretty boy drive drunk. 

"He’s out of his mind," Johnson steamed. "Crazy as a bedbug!" 

"Sir," the navigator’s voice interrupted. "The aliens. They’ve stopped 
weaving. They seem to be observing the Avenger...they’re pursuing her, sir." 

Johnson sat up. 

"Crazy like a fox," he said. “Hold position, watch them, watch Loewe, 
and be ready to go at my orders." 

° x 

Ramirez’s board exploded with angry alien gibberish. 

"We have them," Vosselaer said. 

"Or dey have us," Chekov replied. 

The aliens stopped in their course, and drew a bead on the Avenger. 

The Avenger stopped just long enough to encourage the Tholians’ delusion. 
Then she skittered off again, and the predators took off after the gnat at 
full speed to swat it. 

"Be ready with maximum warp," Johnson told his own crew. 

"Sir, the Aesculepius can’t do higher than warp three in her present 
state, and that’s pushing it," his engineering chief said. “And the crew’s on 
impulse power and failing fast.” 

"Push everything and everyone," Johnson said. "Even sublight’s better 
than sitting here." 

The Avenger made a near right-angle turn and headed for open space, with 
the Tholians breathing down her nacelles. 

"They’re drawing up parallel, sir," Chekov announced. "Now they’ re 
pulling ahead. Closing inward at 20,000 meters, varp eight." 
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"They think they’re going to lasso us," Vosselaer said. 

"That’s what they think," Loewe said. "Hang on. Louise--retro." 

The ship slid to a stop, then shot backwards like a film in reverse. 

"Hold us steady, Mr. Chekov," Loewe said. "Straight back the way we 
came. By the book. Always by the book." 

Chekov queasily complied. 

"Target 094 mark 74," Vosselaer said. 

"Photon torpiddoes?" Chekov said. 

"No," Vosselaer said. "Remember that ’projectile’?" 

"Pour on the power and maximize the shields," Loewe told his engineer. 
"Tom, bring the nose around and smack it head on. I like to see what I’m 
crashing into." 

Chekov looked from his temporary commander to his temporary seatmate. He 
would have preferred to die on the Enterprise. Kirk had mentioned months ago 
in putting through the temp transfer papers that Chekov might find Loewe to be 
a bit "peculiar." For nearly a year, he’d been trying to figure out just what 
Kirk had been talking about. Now he knew: suicidal tendencies. 

"Brace for impact, sir," Vosselaer said. "Now!" 

The ship grazed a knot square on and bellyflopped, losing little velocity 
and, Chekov noted with gratitude, none of its shield. Vosselaer skimmed it 
down the filament to the next knot as easily as a boy skims a_ stone across a 
pond on a summer day, and with as much boyish abandon. 

"It’s going to work, sir!" he said. "Web tearing! Mr. Chekov, take the 
scans!" 

Chekov rubbed his head. The impact had tossed him to the floor. He 
looked around red-faced and noticed he had been the only one to lose his seat. 
"Sorry, sir,’ he apologized to Loewe’s boot. 

"We’re used to it after six years," Vosselaer said over his shoulder, and 
pulled the ship up and away again. "Well, don’t just lie there. Take your 
post." 

"Keptin Kirk never tried any maneuver like dis," Chekov muttered into the 
scanner. 

"Captain Kirk can’t," Loewe said. "Enterprise’s too darn cumbersome for 
capers like these." . 

"Thenk heawen for small mercies," he said. "Aesculepius movink, sir. 
Sublight speed." 

"Pull away," Loewe said. "Let’s keep them busy with us." 

"Done, sir,’ Vosselaer said. 

Chekov watched the Aesculepius’s blip on his screen pick up speed and 
move outward toward the edge. He fed the information ina running stream to 
Vosselaer’s board, and gaped. 

Vosselaer gave Loewe a small, satisfied nod. "As expected, sir." 

"But--but--" Chekov said, waving his arms. "She is heading in the 
opposite direction! She is not staying to assist!" : 

"She’d damn well better be," Loewe snapped. "If she could have done 
anything to help she wouldn’t have been in this mess." He signalled 
engineering to step on the gas. "I didn’t risk all our necks for her to turn 
around and get snared again on some misguided martyr’s errand." 

Chekov’s scan showed the twin Tholian weavers gaining rapidly, trailing a 
generous line of hangman’s rope. ; 

"Then, sir,’ the ensign said, "who is goink to sev us now that ve hev 
sev’d her?" 

"*Vatch dees,’" Loewe smiled. 

The weavers plunged far ahead into the black and arced inward again. 
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"Directly ahead, sir, 10,000 kilometers and closing fast," Vosselaer 


said. 

"Coordinates?" 

“Oh-thirteen mark three hundred, sir." 

"Resume your post," Loewe said. "Target coordinates and fire on my 
orders." 


Chekov vaulted into his seat and obeyed. 

The Tholians passed each other port to port, bare meters apart, and 
looped a snare-knot directly ahead. 

"Fire," Loewe said calmly. 

Chekov pressed the controls, anda hot red Alecenden’ Ss sword cut the 
Tholian knot. Singed and startled, the weavers hit retro, fast. 

"Didn’t know we had teeth?" Loewe laughed. 

The Avenger sprinted between the retreating ships; her wake blasted 
shards of webbing back upon them, effectively hoisting them by their own 
petard. By the time the attackers unraveled themselves, she was far into the 
next star system. 

“Something tells me they’1l be only too glad to crawl back into their own 
dimension and give the next interspace a wide berth," Loewe said. "Long way 
around, Mr. Chekov, Mr. Vosselaer. Let’s find the Aesculepius and see her 
home safely. You didn’t think a gentleman would leave a lady without an 
escort, did you, Ensign?" 

By leaping over the impossible distances at an imprudent’ speed, the 
Avenger caught up to the Aesculepius two star systems away. By that time, 
those of the crew who had survived the debilitating effects of the interphase 
encounter were up and at their tasks with renewed vigor, and the ship had 
actually achieved warp three. 

Ramirez hailed the ship. Johnson’s face, to which the color was at last 
returning, filled the Avenger’s central viewscreen. 

"Hello, Frank," Loewe said. "Avast, ahoy, and all that nautical garbage! 
You sure made good time out of there, for such a big old tub." 

"The Aesculepius is not a big old tub," Johnson said with droll severity. 
"She is a big new tub." 

"Damage? Casualties?" Loewe said. 

"No damage," Johnson said. "Fifty-three casualties. Tholian madness. I 
found it in the medical library. Nice to know what’s murdering you, anyway. 
And you?" 

"Minimal damage, no casualties," Loewe said. "All’s copasetic here. 
We’1]1 beam over relief parties at your command." 

"We’1]1 make it," Johnson said. 

"Then just fall in behind us and follow us to Chi Sigma III. We’ve got 
almost 25,000 Chi Sigma colonists watching the skies for you. Honestly, 
Frank, if you didn’t have me around to take care of you..." Loewe snorted in 
exasperation. "That’s what you get for flying a ship of ’Bad Luck Base!’" 

Johnson’s color had gone from pale to high. "Butch, I have something to 


say. I want your whole crew--and mine--to hear it. I underestimated you. I 
misjudged you. And I’m sorry." 
"Apology accepted," Loewe said. "Will you apologize to my science 


officer while you’re at it?" 

"You too, Lieutenant." 

"All in a day’s work," Vosselaer said crisply. 

Chekov was thoroughly confused, but pleased for both his shipmates. 

The lift door opened, and Irina Galliulina Korybyinov erupted onto the 
bridge. She rocketed straight for Chekov and threw her arms around him. 
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"Oh, Pashenka, I followed the whole think," she cried. "Soch maneuwers! 
You vere vonderfool!" 

Chekov shrugged. "It vas nottink," he said. 

Johnson was buzzing on his own intercom. At length he looked up to his 
viewscreen. His smile filled the bridge of the Avenger. 

"I have arranged a_ suitable tribute," he _ said. "Please keep your 
channels open." 

His face dissolved in favor of a starfield, with the rescued mercy ship 
square in the center. | 

Ramirez grinned. She opened the channel, piped the Aesculepius’s message 
to the whole ship, and raised her voice in song with then. 

"Foooor...he is a pirate king!" she sang. 

Vosselaer, sticking close to his board and his work, raised his own 
gloriously off-key warble. 

"He is! Hurrah for the Pirate King!" 

Neither Chekov nor his lady fair knew the song, but they guessed 
correctly that in a chorus of more than five hundred voices on two ships, they 
could fake it. 

Safe at last, Loewe let all his tensions explode in one baritone bellow. 
"And it is, it is a glorious thing, to be a pirate king!--Ahead, warp factor 
three!" 

* 

Kirk sped into the transporter room, Marcus yapping at his heels. 

"You have them?" the captain said. 

"We’ve got sommat, sir, but we dinna know what yet," Scott said. "We’ve 
finally got those transponders. We’re not sure o’ what knocked ’em out, but 
they reactivated. We’ve got two transponders, but--" 

"Beam them up, Scotty. We’1ll see what we’ve got," Kirk said. 

Scott signaled thumbs up to Kyle. Kyle activated the mechanism. 

A single figure shimmered and popped in the beam. It formed into a 
compact of fur, rags and wide-eyed fear. 

"It’s an animal!" Marcus said. 

The security guard at the door rushed forward, phaser drawn. 

"Put it away, Bourne," Kirk told him. "It’s just a little fellow." 

The little half-clothed cub squinted its brown eyes at Kirk, at Marcus, 
at the red-shirted creatures. He opened his paw and looked at the insignia in 
his pad, then to the shirts. Clearly, his world had taken a loop-the-loop and 
come down head-over-hindlegs. He began to bark and growl and snuffle. | 

Kirk snapped his fingers. "Get a universal translator in here, and 
hurry," he said. "And have someone stop in the lab and get samples of those 
Folsom point spearheads. We may have solved all our riddles at once." 

He approached the cub. It did not flee, and he scratched gently behind 
its ear. He seemed to remember dogs liked that, though he’d left his own dog 
on Earth many years’ before, for his parents to tend to, age with, and 
eventually bury under the front-yard oak tree where their ashes would also, in 
time, be scattered. 

An order given was an order executed on Kirk’s ship. In seconds, he had 
his translator and his spearhead. 

He showed the spearhead to the animal. 

"You’re wasting your time, Captain," Marcus said. "We know about these 
creatures. They’re pre-verbal. We can hardly get a glimpse of them before 
they hide." | | 

"T’d hide too, in their shoes," Kirk said. He extended the translator. 
"Do you have a name?" 
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The cub drew back. "You speak?" 

"We do. Do you have a name? We won’t hurt you." 

"I am R’cha. My uncle is a Paaku." 

"Is a Paaku an important thing to be?" 

The cub’s hackles rose.. "For one who speaks, you are very ignorant. Of 
all who walk in the woods, you must know the Paaku. He tends you and clothes 
you and purifies you and leads your prayers." 

"Our prayers?" 

"To the sacred beasts that keep the temple," R’cha growled. "He says I 
shall someday be a Paaku also, when he is melted into the arms of the land. I 


do not want to keep the sacred beasts. They run and scream and make rude 
noises.'’ He looked down again at the insignia, then to Kirk. "You do not run 
and make rude noises. Why?" 

"R’cha," Kirk spoke into the translator. "These scraps of cloth in your 
hand. Where did you get them?" 

"From the ceremonial robes of the sacred beasts," he said. "My uncle 


bade me run and find what tribe claimed these two, that we might barter for 
them and add them to our own herd, and our blessings would grow from the One 
Who Watches Over All Beasts." The cub. struck his forehead in a ritual 
gesture, and scratched his ears. "I do not like them," he repeated. "Their 
coats are mangy. They kicked and scratched. I do not think we should keep 
them." 

Kirk petted him. "Well, tell you the truth--" 

"One always tells truth," R’cha said severely. "Is there any other way?" 

"This world is a perfect candidate for the Prime Directive if ever there 
was one,’ Kirk informed Marcus, carefully holding the translator out of range. 
"Maybe it is Eden." He brought the translator back to his lips. "As I was 
about to say, R’cha, I agree. I don’t think you should keep them, either. 
We’1il take them off your hands for you. Two fewer to worry about when you 
become Paaku. Now, where can we find them?" 

"They have been taken to the worship place, to the bosom of Mother Sky, 
for the purification.” 

Kirk recalled the specimen in Piper’s Sickbay, what he had on and what he 
lacked. He feared to ask, but he had to ask. 

R’cha described the ritual matter-of-factly. 

"I see. How do we get there?" 

"It is simple," R’cha barked breezily. "One follows the way of the 
slithering beast until one comes to the place of Hrush’s atonement. At that 
point, one turns his face to the rising of the red stars, and comes straight 
to the Mating Tree of Cadhre’s tribe. From there, one--" 

Kirk sighed. "Two to beam down, Scotty. I’m afraid you’ll have to 
escort us, R’cha." | 

"Hold on a minute," Scott said. "If ye think I’11l let ye go alone wi’ 
this beastie--" 

"I am not a ’beast,’" R’cha protested. "I am going to be a Paaku!" 

Scott mounted the transporter platform and took his place on a pad beside 
Kirk. The two naked apes adjusted their costumes and checked their belts. 
Phaser, communicator, tricorder. 

"All set," Kirk said. 

"You’re out of your mind, Jim," Marcus said. ; 

"Beam us down, Mr. Kyle," Kirk cut her off. "We’re going to round up a 
couple of strayed sacred cows." 

x 
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The jutting edge of the slate ledge cut into McCoy’s thigh. He tried to 
shift, but the last time he had stirred, the reflex had earned hima _ poke in 
the belly. Spock, with inbred Vulcan self-control to govern him, had managed 
to lie still through the chanting, the libations, the ritual anointing and 
drawing in the chalk dust on the cave floor and brushings with white budgie- 
feather fans, the whole endless round after round of savage mumbo-jumbo. 

True, once he had tried, in a peculiar gesture of friendship, to raise 
McCoy’s spirits with a remark to the effect that McCoy should be placed at 
ease by the familiarity of the creatures’ beads and rattles. But words that 
would have teased an exasperated smile from him on the bridge rang decidedly 
hollow here. The only thing worse than Spock’s sense of humor, he decided, is 
his sense of timing. 

He found himself drowsing, and dug his nails into his palms to jolt 
himself awake. The climb had been exhausting, the air thin, and once they 
reached the top there was neither food nor water waiting. Hell, we don’t even 
make patients fast before surgery any more. A man’s got to eat. 

The chieftain took up the rattles again in one paw, the flask in the 
other, crooned ina low howl, sprinkled a few drops of water on his forehead 
and on Spock’s, and retreated. McCoy tried panting again, but he was not 
watered, no mater now far he drooped his tongue down his chin. 

This could goon for days, he thought. But somehow I don’t think it 
will. Theyv’re leading up to something; I can see it in their beady eyes. 

A faint clatter of falling pebbles rushing down the slope hissed a song 
of rescue and escape. He looked to the mouth of the cave. The hope passed. 
A tiny white bird flew into the cave, fluttered from wall to wall, banged into 
one wall, then the other, and lit on a ledge. The warriors spared it one 
indifferent glance each, and returned to their meditations. 

No place to nest here, he thought. Better fly on before you wind up in a 
stewpot. 

The wee white featherball wove two erratic orbits of his head, and 
settled on his shoulder. He winced when it pecked his cheek. Then it hopped 
to Spock’s shoulder and pecked him on the cheek as well. 

The doctor’s eyes followed the bird as it zigzagged out of the cave 
again. Good luck, feathered friend. Must be nice to be free. 

The clatter of pebbles came again, just outside the mouth of the cave, a 
dry rustle like a spinster’s giggle. 

The chieftain rose and conferred with his number-one. They put away 
their beads and rattles, and took up their rib-bone swords. | 

Spock turned over, and suggested to McCoy with an inquisitive glance that 
perhaps this was the opening they had waited for. McCoy answered with 
morosely knit eyebrows that he doubted it. 

The chatter of falling rocks resumed. The warriors ducked outside to 
follow and probably to eliminate the source. 

Spock rolled across the floor. | 

"Spock, no," McCoy said. "Who knows what they’1]] do if they find you 
escaping." 

He nuzzled the rucksack with his nose, and pulled out the knot with his 
teeth. "Indeed, who knows what they will do if I do not try?" he said. 

The clatter of pebbles became a thunder. Spock lifted the sack and 
dropped it, and their equipment spilled out, along with the colonists’ stolen 
Ssnippers and an assortment of the natives’ own rude tools. The latter 
included a pile of rags, a bone needle and skein of sinew thread. McCoy’s 
training identified these at once; whatever the creatures had in mind, and his 
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imagination conjured every possibility from tonsillectomy to taxidermy, he 
wanted out of there. 

Spock needed only a few more fidgets and wriggles to manipulate the 
Snipper between the coils of his bonds. Then he quickly freed McCoy. 

They donned their belts on the run, and pulled off their collars as they 
broke out of the cave into the fresh air. 7 

The falling rocks sounded to McCoy’s ears like the veEy Ath of God, and 
in that thunder he heard, or thought he heard, a still, small voice, moaning. 

"Left," Spock ordered. McCoy broke to the right. 

"I heard a voice, Spock. There’s a Human there." 

"A trick of the wind," Spock insisted. "My ears are sharper. Do not 
imperil yourself further, now we have come this far." 

"It’s a Human!" McCoy insisted. "I heard it." He shook off Spock’s hand 
and bounded in the direction of the noise. 

Just around the curve of the winding narrow path, he dug his heels into 
the chalk and screeched toa halt. He had almost run straight on into the 
aliens’ backs. If they had heard his approach, they were too busy to notice. 

It IS a Human, McCoy thought. Or was, once. Under the layers of mud, 
blood and chalk dust caked on the creature, he knew exactly who he was looking 
at. 

It turned two bright blue, blind eyes on him over the aliens’ shoulder, 
and shook its dirty medusa curls at him. It flailed its arms, and in its 
belly he could see daylight. : 

"Singleton?" McCoy said. 

The apparition set up a covering clatter that smothered McCoy’s 
incriminating whisper. It bobbed and weaved, dashing itself against the 
cliff, and tossed its head, glazed eyes fixed on him, warning him to get away. 

He scooted back to Spock. ‘'We’ve got to call help.” 

"Run first. We must put distance between ourselves and our captors. 
Then we shall call." 

"You don’t understand! Singleton--" 

"Singleton is dead. We are not, yet. Run." Spock interposed himself 
between McCoy and the path toward the vision. 

"I can’t,'' McCoy said. "She needs help. She needs a_ doctor. I know 
what I saw, and I’ve been through worse than this and kept my wits." 

Spock’s air was calm, logical, patient, and thoroughly disbelieving. 
"I’ve got to go back." McCoy insisted. 

"We shall compromise. You shall go on ahead, and I _ shall return to 
confirm or disprove. That is an order," Spock said. He cut off McCoy’s 


protests. "Or we shall both continue down. As a superior officer, I am 
responsible for subordinates. That category includes you." 

"Spock ; lL" . 

"My offer to return is a concession to your sense of duty, Doctor. I ask 
you to make a concession to mine." He gave McCoy the communicator. "Go. I 


shall meet you further down the path." 

McCoy took the hint and started down as Spock edged back up. All right, 
Spock, I’ll go. But very, very slowly. 

x 

The chalk cliff rose over the landscape and the three wayfarers, an 
inscrutable, impassive reminder to the two Humans that whatever machines they 
might create, the great engines of that which had set the planets themselves 
wheeling in motion--call it God, call it physics, call it blind chance-- 
remained mightier than they. 
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Like the malignant spirit of the violated land, it seemed to demand 
obeisance. R’cha made a sign of holy dread. Kirk and Scott did likewise out 
of courtesy. 

"IT am no longer sure this is wise," R’cha told them. 

"Ach, ye can’t back out now," Scott said. 

"But what if the Paaku is not mistaken?" R’Cha said. "There is no thing 
that happens without purpose. So the One Who Watches Over All Beasts has 
decreed, and it must be so, for if things were to happen without a reason--" 
he could not complete the thought, so horrified was he by the concept. 

He gathered himself and tried again. "We were not driven from our valley 
for no reason, nor driven from the land of the cairns of our fathers’ 
fathers’, nor from the fertile places to the cold lands across the mountain." 

"You weren’t driven out without a reason," Kirk said. "You’re absolutely 
right about that." That isn’t to say it was a good reason, he thought. They 
came, they saw, they conquered. They found the Humanoids and stopped looking. 
Never even occurred to them to look for you, since you don’t look like them. 
Us, that is. I never want to hear another word from Carol Marcus or anyone 
else about the ruthlessness of the military machine. 

"Why are our lands covered with stone?" R’cha cried. "We cannot harvest 
our groves. We must burn down the forests and kill whatever flees. We are 
reduced to eating flesh of our fellow-creatures, we strike the birds from the 
air and seize the creeping brethren from their nests; we must if we are to 
live. Why is this?" R’cha demanded. 

"I wish I had a good answer for you,” Kirk said. 

"Our lands are overrun by strange creatures. The Paaku tells us we must 
shun them. The One has sent’ them to replace us, because we have proven 
unworthy," R’cha said firmly. "This is what he says, and as_ children of the 
One, how may we speak other than truth? But if we replenish the herds of the 
temples, and tend them well, the One may yet favor us again and lift its 
disfavor. This is what my uncle speaks." 

"Tell me. Have you ever seen the strangers?" Kirk said. 

"I saw their metal beasts chew the forest. We hid. I saw one. It was 
blue all over, with things like this." He wiggled his paws over his head in 
crude imitation of an Andorian’s antennae. "I stole right up to it as it 
slept and took its dagger on a dare. I would not draw close again to sucha 
being, not even if all the others were to call me a cub and a female. They 
are indeed fearsome strangers." 

"Suppose I told you I’m one of the strangers?" Kirk said. 

"You cannot be. You are a creature of the temple herds." 

"The creatures of the temple herds can’t speak, can they?" 

"No," R’cha admitted. 

"Did your uncle tell you the strangers were brothers to _ the temple 
herds?" Kirk said. "Did he tell you any of the temple herds could speak?" 

"No. They cannot. They do not know things as we do." 

"Then how do you account for me?" 

R’cha was miserably confused. Kirk stroked the cub’s ears consolingly. 

"Listen," he said. "I’ll tell you a great secret, R’cha. Remember it 
when you become Paaku. Strangers, temple beasts, your race, we are all 
children of the One Who Watches Over All Beasts," he said. "Your people have 
done nothing wrong. You’1l have back your valley and your land and your 
ancestors’ graves. I promise. And now, please, show me where my friends are. 
If you return them, all of that will come to pass." 

R’cha thought. He remembered his uncle’s words. But he also remembered 
the beam of fire that had snatched him out of the forest, and the shining cave 
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with walls like pools of water in which he could see his face, and most 
vibrant and convincing. of all, Kirk’s undeniably intelligent voice in his 
ears. If the One could allow a dumb brute to speak and know things as his own 
tribe did, surely that was a sign. 

His uncle could tell nothing but truth, but, R’cha thought, even a Paaku 
may be mistaken. 

He waved a claw at the cliffside. 

"At the top, the Sky Mother has her cave," he said. "There is a winding 
path. One must walk cautiously. I shall take you." | 

Kirk raised his eyes to the cliffside, and started at the scene. It was 
a long way up, and if one were to slip an even longer way down. But there was 
something moving on the cliffside, kicking up a _ little cloud of chalk dust 
and, he thought, by all that’s holy to any tribe, it’s Life Sciences blue. 

His communicator beeped. He nearly tore off the grid. 

A welcome voice rasped out of the box. "Jim," it said. "Don’t send a 
search party. Don’t deal with the bastards. It’s a trap. We escaped." 

Bones is in for one hell of a debriefing. Well, at least we got here 
before the ritual was over. If we hadn’t, I’m sure he’d have mentioned it. 
"Where are you? Where’s Spock?" | 

"He’s here somewhere. We got separated," McCoy’s voice explained. "I’m 
about 250 meters up. I can see you from here." 

Kirk saw a puff of chalk dust rise from the cliffside, obscuring the dot 
of blue. "That must be him," he told Scott. 


R’cha drew Scott aside as Kirk continued the conversation. "I fathom 
that a temple beast may speak," he said plaintively. “But how may a box 
speak?" 


"Oh, I’m_ sure ye 711 find that out, in, say, a couple o’ hundred thousand 
years,’ Scott said. "Lad, I must ask ye no’ to tell any o’ your friends what 
ye’ve seen and heard. We?l] never be back to bother ye again. Our people 
don’t believe ’n meddlin’ wi’ people like yours. We believe that’s a command 
o”’ the One Who Made All Beasts, that they should leave each other alone until 
they’re invited." 

"Scotty!" Kirk said. 

The two Humans and the cub tilted their heads back, and watched the 
duststorm on the cliffside. The pinprick of blue seemed to be wrestling with 
a pinprick of brown; above them, another dot of blue was sliding down the 
cliffside toward them, straight as a billiard ball headed for the pocket. 

"Do something," Kirk said to R’cha. 

The cub seemed almost bored. "It is my cousin. Escape is a common 
occurrence. He will chase the temple beast and recapture it." 

"They’11 both fall down the cliffside!" Scott said. 

"So?" said R’Cha. "This also is common. One who climbs’ the cliffs and 
chases temple beasts for so many years learns how to fall, or dies. If he 
falls, he falls. He will simply pick himself up and climb again." 

"What happens to a temple beast who falls?" 

"It breaks its neck, of course," R’cha_ said. "That is how the One 
separates the sacred from the unworthy." 

Kirk was glad the Prime Directive applied to this world. Once he 
recovered his officers, they would never have to come here again. 

The pinpricks of blue and the dot of brown collided. § The brown dot 
tumbled. Then, a moment later, the blue dots seemed to merge, and tumble as 
well. 

The brown object bumped and thumped its way down the cliffside and came 
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to rest in a clump of scrub several paces away. R’cha thought it best to let 
the strangers tend their own, and trotted to his cousin’s aid. 

The cub offered a paw, and the dust-covered warrior scratched his way to 
his feet. "Ffawi," R’cha said, "are you injured?" 

"It needs more than a tumble down the rocks to injure me," Ffawi told his 
cousin. - 

"Where is the great Paaku?" 

"Cowering like a cuffed whelp in the cave. Fearful of a simple mountain 
spirit!" Ffawi scoffed. "I think it is past time for him to yield the staff 
and knife. Every journey up the mountain passes a little slower." 

"He is tired," R’cha suggested. Out of the corner of his eye, he could 
see the strangers picking the temple beasts from the ground and dusting them 
off. They had not broken their necks. 

R’cha stepped in front of Ffawi, but his taller cousin looked right 
between the cub’s pointed ears at the very thing the little one had sought to 
hide. He moved to pass, and R’cha blocked his way. | 

"Not now," he said. "I must do my duty, and when they are consecrated I 
shall return to play with you.” 

"Let them go," R’cha pleaded. "They are not beasts. They are like us. 
They know things." 

"What a thing to say, youngling!" 

R’cha assumed a dark dignity beyond his years. "I am a child of the One. 
I am heir to the Paaku. Do you say I do not speak truth?" 

"No, but you are young, and perhaps do not realize how silly a thing that 
is to say." 

R’cha saw he would never penetrate his cousin’s smugly invincible 
ignorance. He wagged his tail ingratiatingly. "Cousin, do they not feel 
things?” 

"That is possible. Not as we who know things do, but yes, that is no 
doubt speaking truth.” 

"Perhaps all who feel things are children of the One," R’cha suggested. 

"Do you sav we should free them? But child, they will die without our 
care." 

"Not necessarily free them," R’cha said. "But perhaps some changes are 
in order.” 

Ffawi pressed a large bruise on his fetlock and winced. "If you mean to 
abolish the ritual and I shall never have to climb the cliff again, you cannot 
become Paaku soon enough for me." , 

R’cha stepped aside to let Ffawi get his first and last look at the 
strangers. One creature growled at an artifact very like that he had found in 
the forest. He new it was impossible, but the creature’s yelps seemed almost 
coherent: 

"Mister Kyle, four to beam up, pronto." 

* 


Vosselaer caressed the sensor with his fingertips. "I told them if 
they’d just give me a couple of weeks I’d have a working model," he said. 
"But no. Starfleet wants everything yesterday." 

Uhura smiled. "You have it now, so what’s the difference?" she said. 

He held the box to his lips. The single remaining globe inside the 
chamber settled onto the corresponding unit. ; 

"Viridian, this is Lieutenant Commander Thomas George Vosselaer of the 
U.S.S. Avenger. Do you copy?” 
The box spoke. 
"What is ’copy’?" 
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"Understand," Vosselaer corrected. "Can you hear what I am saying?" 

“Properly speaking, we do not ’hear,’" the box said. "We ’perceive.’" 

"That’s a metaphor," Vosselaer said. "We’1ll teach you all about 
metaphors. And heaven only knows what you’1l teach us." 

"Is sweet a metaphor? I desire to know what is ’sweet.’" 

Vosselaer smiled at Uhura. "A lot of things can be ’sweet,’" he said. 
"A person can be sweet. We say that victory is sweet, and peace is sweet." 

"This is not consonant with what the others told us," Viridian’s 
synthesized voice complained. "Sweet is a thing one spreads on a muffin. How 
can one spread peace on a muffin?" | 

Vosselaer shook his head and offered the device to Uhura. 


x 
Sickbay was a terrifying wilderness of bright lights and squawking 
sensors. McCoy could not help but recall drowning in the flood of sensations 


in the midst of the jungle. He had never realized how alien and fearful a 
place the examining room could be, but a flat-on-the-back, say-ah-please 
perspective tended to sensitize one to less familiar, even unsettling points 
of view. He made a mental note to adjust his occasionally brusque manner 
accordingly, and maybe to hang a few nice pictures or play some soft music to 
make it homey. And he would definitely suggest the same to Piper. 

Speak of the devil. 

The surgeon, rumpled and haggard, emerged from the OR. He dusted off his 
hands. "A little organ regeneration, a little cosmetic surgery, and he can go 
right back to the planet where we found him," Piper told nobody in particular. 
"Not that the fellow knows enough to be grateful." He came to McCoy’s 
bedside. "Next stop on my rounds is you. Get up, you malingerer. You’re 
discharged." 

McCoy blinked. "Mark! I’m surprised at you! To drag a man from his bed 
of pain." 

"You’re no more sick than I am. Out. Take up thy bed and walk." 

"Look at me," McCoy implored. "Abrasion of the flexor profundus 
digitorum. Contusion of the temporal region with trauma to the occipital--" 

"Sure. You skinned your elbow and bumped your head." He tipped the 
couch and spilled McCoy onto his feet. "Up, you scrawny prima donna, you’re 
driving my head nurse crazy." 

McCoy smoothed his own ruffled feathers. "Certainly. I’ve been away too 
long from the Enterprise anyway. I have an appointment to get down on my 
knees and kiss the main deck." 

"You really did fetch your head a good bump, didn’t you?" Piper said 

dubiously. 
"Mark, if you’d been through what we went through, you’d kiss the deck, 
too.” 
"Nothing compared to what you almost went through, but that’s a story for 
another day, I think." 

McCoy ducked behind the screens. His uniform was waiting right where 
he’d peeled it off the previous day. | 

Piper stopped him as he made for the door. "We have something important 
to discuss." 

"I think you’1ll understand I still haven’t had the chance to discuss it 
with Jim." , 

"T haven’t talked it over with Butch, either," Piper said. "I was pretty 
much hoping Phil would just withdraw the offer and save me the trouble. How 
do I answer him?" Piper threw up his hands in despair. "When Avenger pulled 
out of orbit on the rescue mission, I was stuck in your Sickbay. I couldn’t 
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beam back because all the transporters were tied up looking for you. Not that 
they would have found you, mind; you’d filled up your’ system with so much 
radioactive food by that time that we could have moved every colonist and 
still not found you. Moral of story: if you’re going to look for a needle in 
a haystack, better be sure before you start that it’s needles you want to 
find." 

"What were we to do, starve?" 

"But that’s got nothing to do with the price of kivas and trillium," 
Piper continued. "The point I was making is that you don’t appreciate your 
own backyard until you leave it. I was ready to do some ground-kissing myself 
when we finally swung back into orbit. Let’s face it, the Aesculepius is a 
beautiful ship, and I’1] always have a soft spot tucked under the old 
pericardium for the Enterprise, but there’s no place like home." 

"T agree," McCoy said. "Pass the ruby slippers." 

"I just need to borrow you for a few minutes," Piper said. "I have need 
of a second opinion." 

"T come for a visit, you give me work to do. I come in as a patient, you 
give me work," McCoy said. "Someday they’11 cart me in here for an autopsy 
and you’ll lean over my cold stiff body and whisper, ’Just one more 
consultation, Len, and I’ll let you go.’" 

Piper did not laugh. "I really do need help on this one. It involves 
events on the planet to which I was not privy." 

"Lead the way." 

Piper ushered McCoy into the shielded observation lab, which hours before 
had housed a specimen of Homo Chi Sigmoid. 

"T have no idea what’s wrong," he said sadly to McCoy. "We beamed her up 
like this in the middle of evac. Hasenfus never even told us she was gone." 

McCoy’s eyes were saucers brimming with incredulity. "I know what’s 
ailing her. She’s dead." 

Singleton shivered in a corner, groping across the unfurnished room for 
any stimulus. Her eyes rolled, her body trembled, she lunged at the sound of 
their voices and collapsed like a pile of pick-up sticks against the barrier. 

A tiny white bird fluttered down from the lintel of the door, bounced off 
the barrier, and fluttered don to Singleton’s shoulder. It puffed its chest, 
showing a thin livid seam of scar tissue from beak to tail, and sang like 
Philomela. 

"She seems to like it," Piper said. "She won’t let us get near the bird. 
She screams and throws fits when we try." 

"Have you examined her?" 

"Not up close. She’s uncontrollable," Piper said. "But my scans say 
that by all rights she should be dead. Massive injuries. Half her insides 
were pulled out." 

"By a spear," McCoy said. "She took a spear in the gut. She’s dead." 

"She’s healing," Piper said. "Don’t ask me how. Nothing could put that 
wreckage back together, but it’s happening." 

"Let down the forcefield. Let me see her." 

"She’s violent, Len. She’ll rip you apart." 

Singleton scrabbled against the barrier. McCoy looked down at her face. 
He saw the same crazed gleam of recognition in her crossed eyes as he had seen 
on the cliffside, but this time, instead of warning him away, she seemed to be 
begging him to come closer. 

“Let it down. I take responsibility for any consequences." 

Piper reluctantly complied. Arguing with McCoy was more arduous than 
wrestling with Singleton’s corpse. 
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The bird fluttered from Singleton’s shoulder to McCoy’s. Singleton 
staggered to McCoy and latched onto his tunic. 


Piper hit the intercom at once. "Security. Get aman in here on the 
double.” ee 
The budgie pecked his’ earlobe. Singleton kept tugging, gently but 


persistently. She opened her mouth and made animal sounds. McCoy pushed her 
hands away. She grabbed him again and held tighter still. 

The guard came in, pistol aimed. | 

"Put the phaser away," McCoy said. "She’s not violent. Confused, but 
not violent." 

Singleton’s crossed eyes focused dimly on the guard. She stumbled to 
him, pulled his tunic, and gesticulated at the bird. 

"Just put up with it," McCoy said. 

She stumbled back and forth, pulling at McCoy’s shirt, slapping her 
chest, tugging at the guard, waving at the bird. The bird flapped and pecked. 

"She seems to want your shirt," Piper said. "But why a red shirt fora 
bird?" 

McCoy grabbed Singleton as' she stumbled toward him. "Not a blue shirt. 


But the closest she could get to what she really wants." He hugged her. 
"Cyan ' t" 

The bird fluttered to perch on the guard’s shoulder, and tugged at his 
sleeve. The guard stood at attention. "Damn crazy doctors," he muttered. 


"Galactic quacks." 

McCoy extended his finger. The bird flew back to perch on it. 

He kissed its head. "Carnelian," he said. 

The budgie pecked his knuckle and _ cooed. Cyan, trapped within 
Singleton’s body, pulled at his hem and smiled the lopsided grimace of a blind 
woman. 

"Call Spock over here at once. Tell him I need to mind meld with a dead 
woman and a parakeet," McCoy ordered the guard. 

Carnelian filled her tiny lungs and began a long, liquid song of joy. 

x 

Loewe fondled the medal as if he wished less to wear it than to marry it. 
"Vanity, vanity, saith the preacher, all is vanity, and a striving after 
wind." 

He placed the shining badge gently in Kirk’s hand. "There’s no vanity in 
it, Butch," Kirk told him. "You earned this fair and square. The only reason 
you should have to settle for this is that Starfleet can’t confer 
beatifications." 

"We did our duty, by the book," Loewe said. "That’s all we ever do. 
Most of the time, it seems to be enough.” He took back the medal. "Actually, 
I’m not even supposed to have this yet. Admiral Komack just thought I 
shouldn’t have to wait for it until we finish the relocation. I’m not sure I 
can stand to sit on it another three months until he pins it on." His grin 
carried the barest touch of malicious mischief. “There’s a large number of 
people I want to see me wearing it." 

"I’d pin it on you myself, but--" 

"Regulations," Loewe said. 

"You took a big risk, Butch," Kirk said, no longer joking. "If you’d 
arrived ten minutes later into interphase and tried those tricks of yours--" 

"Not tricks. Prescribed maneuvers." 

"Tricks. And if you’d pulled them ten minutes later, the web, and the 
Aesculepius, and probably the Avenger too, would all have been knocked forever 
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into the Tholians’ dimension, and trust me, that is not a nice place to 
visit." 

Loewe slapped the table with the flat of his hand. "A man takes 
calculated risks when he has to. I took a risk based on limited information 
and even more limited time. You know what that situation is like. Jim, a man 
has to take a chance." | 

“Suppose the dice had come up snake-eyes?" 

"They didn’t, this time." | 

A gravelly voice broke in behind him. "That’s why he’s getting a medal 
and you aren’t." 

Kirk turned and ran into the brick wall of Acting Captain Frank Johnson. 

"Where was. the Enterprise when we needed her?" Johnson said. "We called 
for you. Where were you?" 

"On a life-and-death mission of our own,’ Kirk said. "I’d have thought 
you’d have been pleased with the way things worked out." 

Another rough voice joined in from behind Johnson. He moved his bulk and 
Boyce slipped around him to the table. 

"If Nogura won’t give him a medal, I will," Boyce said. "I can pass out 
the bottlecaps just like any other admiral. I owe him a debt of gratitude. 
He saved one of my best men." 

"He sent him into trouble in the first place," Johnson said pointedly. 

"How was he supposed to know? Nobody dies on shore leave." 

Kirk laughed. "If anybody would, leave it to Bones. But never for 
keeps." 

"Your logs must be a laugh and a half," Boyce said. "Remind me to check 
the Starbase Two archives some time." 

"You won’t find the best parts in there. Next time you’ see McCoy, 
though, ask him whatever happened to a certain Tonia Barrows. You’1ll see him 
turn more colors faster than an Oieuluai-e." 

Loewe clapped Kirk on the back. "Someone ought to give the man a medal. 
If Medical has more gumption than Command, well, more power to you. Nogura 
has some bee in his bonnet." 

"Anyone can make a mistake," Boyce said. "You don’t even have’ to know 
you’ve made it until years later. Problem is, most major disasters start with 
a Single mistake, and it starts a landslide. It rolls downhill and gathers 
lots of moss. And the more important the man, the bigger the mistake. A 
captain’s every mistake is a disaster. Ask Admiral Nogura about the U.S.S. 
Tecumseh. Admiral Nogura doesn’t like to talk about Captain Nogura, but 
Assistant Chief Medical Officer Boyce was there, and after all these years the 
memory is still very vivid. It was a long time ago, but I dream about it some 
nights still. So don’t let him ride you, Jim. Anyone can make a mistake." 

Silence fell on the table. 

"I’m refitting her," Boyce said at last. "Bigger and better phasers, and 
she doesn’t go one millimeter forward until they’re charged to the full. And 
photon torpedoes. Yes, I imagine I shall want a great many photon torpedoes 
on her," he mused. "We’1]l have to eliminate some beds and staff quarters, 
though. " 

"Don’t give up," Johnson said. “She’s a dream worth saving. A peace 
ship. A great white dove of peace." 

Boyce paused. "You really feel that way, Frank?" 

"I love every clunky centimeter of her," Johnson said. 

"I’1l be honest. I’m stymied as to a captain. I should mention in all 
fairness you weren’t my first choice. And you’l] have to take at least one 
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course in Space Medicine. Not to mention CPR, first aid, paramedical 
certification--why, you wouldn’t be ready for the commission until--" 
"Until the refit is finished?" 


"Precisely." Boyce raised his arms in mock-benediction. "I now 
pronounce you man and ship." 
"She’s mine already," Johnson said. "We lost five dozen men-in the 


Tholian attack. I nearly died myself. Nothing binds a man like blood." 

"She’1l be a fine ship," Boyce said. 

"She’11 be paradise," Johnson said. : 

Loewe and Kirk looked at each other. Neither one could say why, but both 
had strong instinctive suspicions that, intentionally or otherwise, Johnson 
had done them a favor. Loewe doodled on his napkin, and passed it to Kirk. 
Kirk read the inscription and crumpled it. Both captains then excused 
themselves, claiming duties on their respective bridges. 

Johnson retrieved and smoothed the napkin while Boyce fetched another 
flask of Saurian brandy from the open bar. He read the words inscribed in 
Loewe’s squared-off, precise printing: 

When you spot Eden, hard about. 

x 

McCoy bent over the young woman’s shoulder, averting his face from hers. 
He would never get used to the death’s-head rictus that passed for a smile. 
In time, probing through the hard-wiring of Singleton’s brain, Cyan would 
learn her way around the motor and premotor cortex and master the art of 
smiling. She might also learn to eat without dribbling down her chin. It 
might take months. Day by day, spasm by spasm, she had discovered and 
mastered the brainstem and crept up through the cerebellum, and was now moving 
into the extrapyramidal system. With practice, she might walk among her new 
countrymen and be mistaken for a Human female, albeit one with a_ bad case of 
epilepsy. 

But then, she’d have plenty of time to practice. Having appropriated the 
flesh and infused it with her energy, she could rejuvenate it as often as she 
needed to. She would remain forever young, as Carnelian would eventually 
become the universe’s oldest budgerigar, flittering through the corridors of 
Starbase Two to light on the shoulders of his great-great-great-grandchildren. 
Carnelian had adjusted well--in fact, with joy--to being a bird. She had even 
found a mate, a_ lieutenant’s pet who made up in gaudy plumage when he lacked 
in intellect. McCoy hoped Cyan would adjust even half as well as Carnelian. 

She’d better, he thought, considering there’s no way to get her out of 
there. The miserable shore leave had come to some good after all. He--and 
Spock too, for sometimes the Vulcan’s rigorous logic failed him in his avidity 
for scientific pursuits--had been a bare matter of minutes away from inviting 
the Oiauluai-e into their bodies. Neither side would have suspected how 
terribly literal the "possession" was until the powerful alien brainwaves of 
the Oiauluai-e had flowed into them, creeping into and shorting out every 
nerve and synapse, abolishing the existing personality in favor of its own 
overpowering vibrations and trapping itself in the neurons. 

If Kirk had not stood in the way, they both would have charged into the 
void. Thank heaven Kirk had been the one giving the orders. The Oiauluai-e, 
despite their form, had been all too Human. So had he; when they took a grip 
on his pleasure center and squeezed, he hadn’t found the strength to push them 
away. Spock, in spite of being Vulcan or perhaps because of it, had failed to 
resist the powerful stimuli. 

He missed the euphoria. Then he recalled the proverb, and readdressed 
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himself to his patient. He placed one of her hands on his cheek, and let her 
feel his smile. The ghastly grin relaxed a bit. 

He reached over her shoulder to the keyboard. [Better], he keyed. [Now 
try a frown]. 

Singleton found the frown much easier. 

"Very good," he said absently.. 

[Thank you], she keyed. 

McCoy grinned. "You found the acoustic nerve! That’s a good girl!” 

[It is easier with continued practice. Please do not address me as if I 
were a domestic animal]. 

"I apologize. It is very impolite. Should I call you Singleton or 

9 Bi 

[Until I took this form, I had not realized the importance of naming. As 
you live in these flesh cases, so you must name yourselves as you name all 
other objects. Tree, table, dog, cat, McCoy. ] 

"Yes, yes. You told me before how primitive you think we are. Several 
times. What do you want to name your flesh case?" 

[Cyan-Singleton is acceptable. ] 

"She would have liked that, I think." 

[I have all her memories. I know. ] 

"Well," he said, and pointed her shoulders toward the door. "Time for 
massage and patterning." 

[I hate massage and patterning. ] 

"Oh, do you? And what would you rather do?" 

[Fly and lay eggs like Carnelian. ] 

The tiny bird left her perch and fluttered across the room to land on 
McCoy’s shoulder, and twittered saucily at Singleton, who used her newfound 
skill of frowning. 

"You’11 learn some tricks worth two of those, in time. In seven or ten 
years, maybe you can even go back on partial duty. Don’t you want that?" 

[I want to fly. ] 

"Anything else?" 

[Honey on a muffin. ] 

"Again? Oh, I guess I could arrange it." He let her feel his sly smile. 
"After massage and patterning." 

He read the next words she typed with mingled shock and wonder. She was 
growing more Human by the minute. 

"You’d better not talk like that to your new therapist or he’]1]1 wash your . 
mouth out with soap, young lady." 

[What is soap? ] 

"Keep talking like that and you’1]] find out soon enough. It isn’t honey 
on a muffin." 

He heard the whoosh of the outer door slide open. He was pleased to see 
Cyan-Singleton turn her head, however clumsily. 

"This way, sir," the nurse’s voice said. "She’s packed and ready for 
transfer." 

"Excellent. I’1]1 take it from here," the newcomer’s voice answered. 

McCoy looked for a back way out of the lab. Damn starbase architects. 
If there were a real emergency in here we’d be dead ducks. 

He tried at least to slip into the dental lab. The therapist was in the 
room before he could trip the sensor. 

"Aren’t you going to brief me?" the therapist said. 

McCoy’s smile made Cyan-Singleton’s look natural. “Hello, Doctor 
Grayson. How is life treating you?" 
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Grayson swept past his former commander. "I take it you’re the patient," 
he said in a strained voice. "Your name, Miss?" 

[I am now called Cyan-Singleton. The gentleman you nearly knocked to the 
floor in your haste is Doctor Leonard McCoy. He outranks you considerably 
under the quaint social hierarchy in which you function. It would be 
appropriate to say hello to him also.] 

Grayson bit his lip. McCoy could read the reproach in a s eyes; it 
wasn’t enough to throw him out of Sickbay; now his fiancee had died saving 
McCoy’s life. You destroy everything you touch, don’t you, but you always 
seem to come out’ unscarred. What twisted deity decided this would be an 
acceptable arrangement? 

He longed to flip the coin and show the bitter young man the other side 
of a_ charmed life. If capital-D Destiny was saving you for something, your 
life might keep coming back to you like a stray cat, no matter what idiot 
stunts you pulled. But at the back of your mind was always the fear that once 
the moment came, and destiny remembered what she’d kept you around for all 
that time, she’d pull you out, use you up, and toss you into the refuse chute 
the second after the moment. He hoped that moment was a very, very long way 
off, but one never knew. 


[Well?] 
"“Cyan-Singleton is not very much at ease yet with Human social 
conventions," McCoy said. "Much less with whatever factors may, ah, transcend 


them at times. Carry on." 

[Please do not leave. ] 

"IT have work to do. We leave orbit at 1800. Work with Doctor Grayson as 
you would with me. That’s an order, Yeoman." He escaped to the corridor at 
last, with Carnelian warbling away on his shoulder. 

Grayson reached into his kit and methodically laid his tools on the 
table. He dug deeper, and found a small gold circlet. He pried the stiff 
fingers apart and slipped it onto her hand. 

"Better late than never,” he said, and kissed her. 

Flood gates opened in Cyan-Singleton’s brain. 

[Honey], she typed. 

"That’s right. Honey. You do remember, then." 

[On a muffin. Blueberry, please. I will brook no further delays. ] 

"Yeah, sure. Ona muffin," he sighed. "After massage and patterning." 

He pulled her hands away from the keyboard. "Listen, you, I don’t let 
anyone call me that. Orchid--" 

[She is no longer inhabiting this body. I access her databanks. But I 
am Cyan. ] : 

“Doesn’t matter," he said truthfully. "I am going to cure you, woman." 

{The Oiauluai-e have no gender. ] 

"While you’re in Orchid’s body, you sure do have a gender. She had very 
ample databanks in that department." 


[Go away. ] 

uireean’ ts." 

[Why not? You waste your time. I am not your lover. |] 

He studied the typed words. "No, maybe not," he said. “But I’ma 


doctor, and you’re my patient, and I can help you, and I’m going to do it or 
know the reason why." ; 

A patter of applause came from behind him. He turned to. see his nemesis 
in the doorway. 

"I never doubted it, not for a second," McCoy said softly. "Problem was, 
you did. Go to it, boy." 
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He vanished again in a gust of birdsong. 

Grayson bent over his patient's shoulder. "Now, the first order of 
business iS massage and patterning." 

[I despise massage and patterning. ] 

"The way Ido it, you’ll love it," he said, and lifted her gently: ak 
with iron fingers, out of the chair. "Don’t argue with your kindly friendly 
doctor." 

x 

"It’s the Marie Celeste," Kyle said. He dug his toe into the ashes and 
rooted. 

"I do not understand the comparison," Spock said. 

Scott peered through a door left ajar, into the abandoned dining hall. 
"Have ye no’ heard, Mr. Spock, of the mysterious ship found adrift on the sea, 
wi’ tables set for meals an’ a pipe left to fume on the captain’s desk, and 
everything shipshape, sailin’ along as merry as can be, and no one aboard?" 

Kyle shook his head. 

"As if the entire crew and passengers had stepped out for a walk thru the 
neighborhood? Nary a sign o’ storms, no trace of foul play, but every soul 
gone to no one ever new where?" 

"T cannot say I am familiar with the legend," Spock said. "Doubtless 
there was some quite logical explanation which Humans,.in their eagerness for 
a properly chilling tale, overlooked. And I fail to see any comparison with 
Chi Sigma III." Hands locked behind him, he followed his colleagues down the 
path. 

"They’ve just walked out and left everything," Kyle said. "Food on the 
tables and in the mess bins. Cows crying to be milked. Just as if they were 
coming back in a few minutes.” 

"That is what they expect to do," Spock said. "Colonial Governor 
Hasenfus and the Project Demeter co-ordinators have filed a formal appeal with 
the Federation Council. They are confident they can overturn Captain Kirk’s 
orders. They are mistaken, but they have the right to pursue their appeal to 
the ultimate level." 

A mournful lowing punctuated Spock’s speech. 

Kyle jerked a thumb in the direction of the barn. "Somebody ought to 
milk poor Bossy there afore she bursts," he said. 

"The puir beastie’s in pain," Scott said in tones of scathing contempt. 
"Ach, how advanced can we be and no’ have pity on the dumb creature that has 
gie us o’ her milk." 

“Some of us are perhaps more ‘advanced’ than others. I understand the 
native intelligent life forms are now learning to milk cows. Considering the 
famine inflicted upon them by the coming of the settlers, the new technology 
benefits both species." 

"How do they milk a cow without a thumb?" Kyle wondered. 

Spock let the question pass. 

The cow lowed again. 

"Mr. Kyle, d’ye by chance know how to milk a cow?" Scott said. 

"Aye, sir," he replied, and did not wait for the obvious suggestion. 

Scott and Spock wandered together down the path to the abandoned stables. 

"Even if they were to win their appeal," Spock continued, "By the time 
they receive legal permission to return, the natives will have occupied all 
the buildings. They are already nesting in the peripheral structures." 

Scott hitched himself up to sit on the corral fence. He turned to 
contemplate the eleven horses, one gravid and verging on her time to foal. 
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"Puir lass," he said. the mare ambled over and nuzzled him in search of 
treats. "Shame about the sire. McCoy says he was a fine horse." 

Spock polished the apple against his sleeve meticulously, and fed it to 
the mother-to-be. "I am aware of my tendency to criticize Doctor McCoy for 
his often hasty and overemotional statements," he said, "but in this instance 
I find I must concur. | 

x 

They stood together holding hands by the Avenger’s observation deck. 

Crewmen nudged each other as they passed, enviously. 
"Dey t’ink ve are young lovers," she told him. 

"Aren’t ve?" he said. 

She raised his hand to her lips, and kissed it as a token of farewell. 
"Our lives vere meant to intersect, Pasha, but never to be merged," she said. 
"Ve must be grateful for vhat ve have had, but ve must go on our courses now. 
Already is comink message from my husband, to expect him here in two days." 

"Do you love him?" 

"I like him wery much. Perhaps that is better than love. It is 
certainly less arduous. Loving you vould be a full-time job, Pashenka. And 
ve both have full-time jobs already." 

The Avenger swung into a leisurely orbit. They watched the planet spin 
beneath them. 

"It vill take me six months to build New Adamville," she said. "This 
vorld is not perhaps vhat ve had hoped for. But it vill be ours and ve make 
of it vhat ve can." She shrugged. "Vhen life hands you lemons, be making 
lemonade." 

"Trotsky?" he said. 

"Da. Trotskv." 

x 

A chain of grey wisps denoting the curvature of Carol Marcus’s hips 
framed a tiny neoplasm like a distant gathering storm among the high cirrus 
clouds of a Terran summer. McCoy pointed to the blotch on the hologram. "No 
mistake,” he told her, "except perhaps in your judgment." 

"Why my judgement?" she said. "I seem to recall it takes two." 

"You’re quite correct. I apologize for my personal biases." 

"So that’s it." 

"Yes,'' McCoy corrected discreetly. "That’s him. It seems our impulses 
do have consequences." He shut off the holographic display, and rolled his 
tongue along the roof of his mouth, as if to scrape off the next sticky words. 

"Doctor Marcus, I am obliged by the duties of my office to inform you 
that you, um, you do have the option of--well, continuing your life without 


this, ah, condition. If you so choose. In which case, I shall refer you at 
once to someone more comfortable with that procedure." 
"I understand." 


He clasped her shoulders. "It is also part of my duty to remind you that 
you may also choose not to take that option.” 

Always a creature of impulse, she dusted his cheeks with a flurry of 
sisterly kisses. "Bless your heart," she said. "I bought this and paid for 
it and it’s mine. Woe betide the man who tries to take it away from me." 

"Him," McCoy said. "Not it. Him." 

"You’ ve a the suspense. I do think life should have a few 
surprises.’ 

"Anyone who can’t stand surprises shouldn’t be in Starfleet," he said. 
"But the more information I can gather, the better. Even if you don’t want to 
know, I’m sure the father will." 
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She dropped the follystick and set her face in stone. "He is not’ to be 
told." 

McCoy sat behind his desk and shuffled papers nervously. "Blast it, 
that’s also one of my obligations. As you said, it takes two. He’ll find out 
sooner or later anyway." 

"Not necessarily. Our colony comprised 5,313 Human males. Add in the 
male Human personnel of three starships. That is a very large line-up." 

"Tt’ll stick out all over him!" McCoy said. "My preliminary tests 
indicate he’ll have your hair and eyes, but he’ll inherit his father’s 
profile--a very well-known profile." McCoy met her eye-to-eye. "Like it or 
not, people will talk. Starfleet is a fishbowl. Everybody knows who’s 
assigned where, and when. He’s got a reputation as a ladies’ man, and Academy 
graduates can usually count to nine." 

"IT can take the gossip if it comes." 

"Maybe so, but can he?" 

"Children are generally more resilient than we give them credit for 
"I was not referring to the child." | 
"Perhaps you have a point,” she said, throwing the round in hopes of 
winning the fight. 


being 


"TI certainly do," he said. "He has to know. It seems to me a father has 
a right to hear the words ’I love you’ from his son." 
"Suppose he never hears them?" Marcus said. "Wouldn’t it hurt him less 


to know nothing about the child than to live with the knowledge his child is a 
stranger, someone who never sees him, barely knows he’s alive, maybe even 
comes to despise him?" 

McCoy fixed his eyes over her shoulder on the middle distance. "If that 
happens, well, he wouldn’t be the first Starfleet officer to walk in those 
shoes. It’s an occupational hazard, like getting captured by aliens. It will 
still be his burden to bear. He bought it, just like you did, and it’s only 
right he should pay for it." 

"T ask one favor," she said. "Don’t tell him yourself. Let me tell him 
when I’m ready." 

"When will that be?" McCoy said dubiously. 

"Eventually. When the boy starts school, say." 

"Too late. When he’s born.” 

"He’s not going to be a Starfleet brat, as they call them. I’m done with 
Starfleet." 

"All the civilian scientists say that, until the annual grants come up, 
and then they line up at the credit dispensaries with their applications," he 
snapped. "May I remind you that the organization you profess to despise is 
now paying for your medical exam? If you acknowledge the father, there will 
be day care, child-support credits, fleet housing, education vouchers, Academy 
enrollment priority consideration. You name it, they’1l do everything but 
declare the kid the Delai Lama!" 

"I don’t want any favors from James T. Kirk. He can hop on his big white 
bird and warp out of my life forever. He’s done enough." 

"I’ve seen that syndrome, too. It may take some years to get it out of 
your system," McCoy said. "I’m not talking about mercenary considerations. 
But the flesh is a bond of steel. Once you forge it, it’s unbreakable. 
That’s why the ancients wrote ’till death us do part’ into the vows. For all 
their superstition and ignorance, they were pretty shrewd psychologists." 

"I never want to see him again," she insisted. She thought she knew what 
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she wanted, and McCoy’s country-doctor homilies would have grated even had 
they not stunk so strongly of special pleading. 

"I tell you that bond holds across years, and light-years, and every 
tempest two souls can batter it with. Time and distance only erode the rough 
edges. But the bond remains. Once you’ve shared that with someone you can 
never go back.” 

Perhaps he IS right. At least leave open a door. "I will tell him when 
the time comes," she said. "That’s a promise.' 

"I just didn’t want him to find out by overhearing Giese in the 
officer’s lounge," McCoy said. 

"He may hear them anyway," she said. "Until I can find a permanent place 
to stay, Captain Loewe has graciously agreed to let me use his base quarters." 

McCoy shook his head. "You’1l be sorry, but it’s your decision." 

"Thank you for leaving the matter in my hands," she said. 

"Discretion is my business." 

"People have a right to their private joys and griefs," she said, rising. 


"That they do." 
She patted his shoulder to excuse herself. He caught her hand. 
"Wait," he said, and swallowed. "Now it’s my turn to ask a favor of 


you." 

"Anything within reason." 

McCoy folded his arms on the desktop, and began in the carefully composed 
tones of once-upon-a-time. 

"Once I knew a healer with magic hands. He thought he could cure a rainy 
day. At least, that’s what he thought. Now, there is some force in the 
universe that, when it sees one or another of us getting too cocky, decides to 
take us down a peg.” 

She sat on the desktop. 

"It spotted the doctor and decided to take him down a peg. Several 
pages. It sent him a patient he couldn’t cure.” 

"I see." 

"The hardest case of my life. It would have been harder, if it hadn’t 
been for my wife. Actually, by then my ex-wife. In the depths of my soul, I 
cried out to the Lord, and he sent her." His voice was full of tremulous 
wonder. "The same force that sent my pain sent my anodyne. Love. She came 
to his bedside. She stayed with him almost to the final moments, holding his 
hand. When it was-- " he gathered himself a moment -- "when it was all over, 
she stayed by me. She took our hands and walked us though the valley of the 
shadow as tenderly as she took my hand to lead me to the altar, or led our 
Joanna to the classroom door on her first day of school. The bond of flesh, 
Doctor Marcus. It’s indissoluble." He sighed. "It’s pointless to rehash the 
whole thing now. We psychologists may not be spared our traumas, but we 
understand them, so we adjust a little faster. I didn’t even stay for the 
funeral." 

"Is it usual for the doctor to go to the patient’s funeral?" 

"Tt is," McCoy said, "when the doctor is his son." 

She turned away. "I’m sorry." 

"If you’re really sorry, you can do me that favor. There is a debt left 
unpaid. He wanted a grandson." 

This time, he took her hands in his. 

"Pay that debt for me. Name the boy after my father. David." 

"It’s a lovely name," she said gently. "He must have been a lovely man. 

McCoy’s accustomed grin signaled a return to normality. 
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"That, he most assuredly was not," the doctor said. "He was a crotchety 
old Johnny-Reb hell-for-leather Georgia son-of-a-bitch and his son takes after 
him. But he did have a very nice name." 

x 

R’cha saw no more of the strangers, nor they of him. | 

Starfleet records endon the day the last colonist was withdrawn. All 
the ships of the Fleet have been ordered to give Chi Sigma III a _ wide berth. 
So it is only a handful of log entries and the unquiet dreams of a small band 
of strangers that the tales of beasts who walked like men and men who walked 
like beasts, and the child who took the great leap to breach the gap between 
man and beast with pity, is passed to the cubs of the Federation tribes. 

The children of the One sing their history, and in such a world centuries 
may encompass only a few trills and a brief hectic dance, passing quickly into 
legend. So it is only in such lyrics, sung around the fires where truth is 
told always, that the Children of the One, faithful Humans curled at their 
hindpaws after a hard day of herding, recall the strangers who have melted 
into legend as the dead trees melt into the mosses of the great rain forest. 

But high and clear with the song of the birds, the air carries the tale 
to every tufted ear, of the name of R’cha, who knew that nothing happens 
without a reason and learned and taught the lesson of pity that the strangers 
had been sent to teach; R’cha, the wisest and greatest Paaku of all. 





bpileque: At Dayleeak 


Enter. Prise. 

Kirk leaned one elbow on either side of the riven monument and settled 
into the cleft like a hyphen. He allowed a wan smile for the rising scarlet 
sun. Hed sky at morning, sailors take warning. But I suppose that doesn’t 
apply to this planet. He wiped a scum of sweat from his cheeks. The surfeit 
of red sun and red sand contradicted the cool breeze coming in off the water. 
Damn the thermometer; he felt as hot as everything looked. 

He glanced through the crook of each elbow in turn, mentally rejoining 
the halves of the inscription. The reports of our deaths have been greatly 
exaggerated. Again. 

He doubted the ruined stone would go to waste. It would yield dozens of 
chips for smaller individual monuments; Starfleet would always need those in 
the Garden of Remembrance. 

He conceded that, however morbid the subject or depressing the very need 
for the stone, the artisans did make a beautiful production of each piece. 
He’d spent the past ninety minutes sitting under the larger-than-life likeness 
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of Commodore Matthew Decker--a perfect portrait of his fallen friend, not as 
Kirk had seen him at the last, but as he ought to be remembered. Calm, 
Straight, lips drawn in a faintly satiric smile, posed on the toe of his right 
boot as if prepared to step into an unknown world, or perhaps down to Jim’s 
side. He knew the pose was a sculptor’s convention denoting death in the line 
of duty, just as ancient sculptors depicted a general on a rearing horse to 
Signify a warrior fallen in battle. 

He’d almost been tempted to speak to Matt’s likeness, but he was half 
afraid it might answer, and he lacked the bravado of a Don Giovanni to 
withstand any rebukes it might offer. 

So he’d retreated for his pleasant walk on the beach. The excursion was 
refreshing to a point, but left him with the feeling that this walk-on-the- 
beach business wasn’t as pleasant as it was cracked up to be when contemplated 
on a starship bridge. He might strip the braid from his shoulder, but not the 
burdens it betokened. His needling little doubts had nipped at his heels from 
the bridge to the transporter room, through the boozy mazes of Morrow’s 
endless receptions, and now chased him all the way down the sands. 

At the far end of the beach, he’d watched the waves rise and crest almost 


at the horizon, like angry armies’ under siege. Now, at the other end, the 
tides had lapped closer and calmer, wiping out his footprints and skittering 
to break almost upon his toes. He glanced down, to see some black sodden 


object dragging in the undertow, and pulled it out of the sand. 

His lip wrinkled. Litter. Dragging our bad habits across the galaxv 
with us. Morrow should put a stop to this kind of carelessness. He stowed 
the artifact behind the stone, to bring back for proper disposal. 

He eyed the waves and then, purely on impulse,stripped off his shirt and 
shorts. No mere sonic bath, however protracted and earsplitting, would make 
him feel truly cleansed, but real, fresh unfabricated water might do the 
trick. 

He discarded his sandals last, and dipped one toe into the water. He 
bent to sprinkle first one shoulder, then the other. He dipped his hands and 
splashed his face, enjoying the salty sting against his eyelids. He allowed 
the sounds of the shore to wash over him: the odd wails of alien not-quite- 
birds, the mutter and rumble of the waves, the-- 

He lunged for his clothes. People on the path. No time to dress. 
Clutching his clothes, he retreated behind the marker as the two intruders 
slid down the near side of the dune. 

- He dared not peek out yet, but he could hear their voices twine and 
overlap, an oboe and alto saxophone in a duet both knew but neither had 
practiced, a shade off on tempo. 

"Watch the high water," the oboe warned. 

"Damn! Now I’ve got sand in my boot," the sax complained. 

Kirk peeped cautiously. He knew the saxophone as McCoy, but the oboe? 
He’d only caught a bare glimpse of her at the evening reception, a starkly 
slender woman in white who slashed through the crowd toward the door as soon 
as he approached her. A civilian, Morrow had said, just passing by on an 
errand and not inclined to chat, especially not with starship types. Well, 
she seemed to be making an exception for McCoy. 

He peered again. Both were carrying gear bags; he saw her reach into 
hers, and offer McCoy a silver cylinder. 

"You scatter, I1’11 read the verse," she said. "You’re his flesh and 
blood. You have a right to this." 

“And you held onto these for all these years? And came halfway across 
the galaxy with them? Why didn’t you just ship them?" 
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"I was waiting until you were ready," she said. "I was hoping time had 
at least scabbed over the old wounds. When I felt the time was right, I 
brought them. As for why I didn’t ship them, well ... I knew him, too. He 
called me his daughter for a few short years. So I. wanted to be here for 
this. With your permission." 

Kirk watched the cylinder pass from her hands to his. He allowed her to 
rummage in his pack to discover a well-thumbed book. The captain flushed. I 
shouldn’t be intruding on this, but at this point it’s worse if I move. 

McCoy broke open the cylinder at the center seam, and dipped his hand to 
take a pinch of ashes. He sifted the char and aggregate through his fingers, 
and gingerly tossed it, a few specks at a time, to the winds and water, 
returning it to an earth it had never touched in its moment of life. 

The white-gowned lady cleared her throat. She held the book in her palm 
by its spine, and the yellowed pages fell open obediently to the correct spot. 

"Love is patient and kind," she read. 

McCoy continued to sow ash into the wind. 

Kirk eased his back against the stone and lowered himself to sit. 

".-does not rejoice at wrong, but rejoices in the right. Love bears all 
things, believes all things, hopes all things, endures all things." 

Kirk closed his eyes. 

"for our knowledge is imperfect, and our prophecy is imperfect--" 

"Take it," McCoy said. "I’ll read." 

"But I couldn’t." 

"You have a right," McCoy insisted softly. 

After a moment of silence, his voice began haltingly to negotiate the 
passage, as a sailor might head to port through treacherous reefs. 

"For now we see in a mirror darkly, but then, face to face," he read. "I 
know in part; then, I shall umderstand fully, even as I have been fully 
understood." 

Kirk peeped around the side of the stone again. 

The cylinder lay discarded. She held out a cupped hand to McCoy, 
cradling the last handful of ashes. "Together," she said. 

McCoy clapped the book shut. "I think I remember the last line," he 
said. 

They clasped hands over the last few grains, and raised them to the 
ripening daylight. Then they gave them to the sea, mother of all life. 

"So faith, hope, and love abide, these three," they concluded in near- 
unison. "But the greatest of these is love." 

They watched the last of the powder dissipate in the air, and believed 
themselves alone. 

“Goodbye ," McCoy whispered to the sky. 

"Goodbye," she echoed. 

He turned away to climb the dune, and she caught his hand again. He 
recoiled, as if he could not’ bear her touch without ritual to compel him to 
it. 

“You’11 be gone, then," she said. 

"At 0900," he said. 

"I don’t suppose we’1ll see each other again." 

He chewed his lip uneasily.- "No, I wouldn’t think so." 

“You never really left," she said quietly. "So much you left behind, so 
many little habits. I still bring home lemon curd for the Sunday brunch. 
Russ won’t touch it, but it’s on the shelf every Sunday, waiting for you to 
stumble downstairs." 

He pulled his hand away. 
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"And when I stop at the library on Fridays, I always pick up three books. 


Three real books. One new fiction, one classic, one non-fiction. Russ 
doesn’t touch them. I don’t read them." 
"You never did," he said. "I’d be up at three reading and you’d have 


been asleep for hours." 

"The books go back unopened on Monday," she said. 

"My cabin has a reading nook, so I can stay up late without...well, 
without disturbing the person who’s not in the bed," he said. 

"And I keep a bowl of fruit--" 

"Now wait a minute. Are you asking--?" 

He faced her with the question like a knife at her throat. 

"I’m Mrs. Russell Tully now," she said. "I just felt you ought to know 
these things. I felt you had the right." 

She took back the book, flipped through it, and held it open’ toward him. 
He simply stood like one of the statues in the Garden of Remembrance. She 
made an exasperated noise, and Kirk saw her rock on the balls of her feet in 
McCoy’s own familiar bounce of impatience. He wondered which of the pair had 
originated that foible, and which had carried the imprint through the years, 
like a brand on the flesh, or absently humming a half-forgotten melody long 
after the last notes of the love song had died away. 

"Wear me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm," she read. 
"For love is strong as death, passion cruel as the grave." 

"Hallelujah, sister," McCoy said acidly. 

She flipped the page to the beginning of the chapter. "Hold out your 
hand," she commanded. "Don’t be silly. I won’t touch you.” 

He obeyed. She held the book by its covers upside down, and shook. A 
papery, fragrant sliver of dull ivory fluttered out and into his palm. It 
crumbled on contact to sweet-smelling dust. 

"I thought to make it the first page in Joanna’s baby book," she said. 
"But under the circumstances..." 

"I agree. The Governor’s Ball is long over," McCoy said. 

They joined hands again, and raised them to the horizon. 

Kirk shivered behind the stone as a sudden breeze rose off the water and 
swept the shoreline. He heard a peppering of feminine sneezing, and McCoy’s 
muttered "damn!" 

She sneezed four more times. 

"wonderful," McCoy said. "I’m going to go back to the ship stinking of 
dead flowers.” 

"What about me?" she said. "My dress is ruined. Russell’s certain to 
ask." 

“Russell this, Russell that. Do you still make as handsome a couple as 
you did at the Governor’s ball?" he said. 

She fluttered her hands impatiently. "Can’t we be together for ten 
minutes without bringing that up?” 

“Do you think I could ever forget? And you destroyed my costume, too." 
He began counting off on his fingers. "The saber was broken. I lost the sash 
and the hat. The jacket--" 

“Your costume! It cost me 150 credits a night to rent the hoop skirt 
alone!" she countered. "And stains all over the bodice. What ever was I to 
tell the costumer?” 

"Same thing I told the cabdriver," he shrugged. 

She paused. "What did you tell him? I have to admit I’ve always 
wondered." 


He chuckled. "Ah tole him Gen’ul Sherman ma’ched raaht ov’ us," he said. 
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She collapsed in chortles. "Oh, you didn’t! Did you?" | 

"Sho’ did. Y’all know me. I got no shame." He strangled on his own 
laughter. "Enough of this nonsense. That’s twenty-five years ago." 

"Twenty-four years, six months, and four days, actually," she said. 

"That wasn’t anything I want to remember," he said. "That wretched night 
on the veranda. I remember every agonizing moment of that." 

- "So do I," she said. "But I remember daybreak on the lawn so much 
tter." | 

“Look, you’re married to Tully. I’m, well, married to a starship." 

"I’m not suicidal enough to want to marry you again," she said. 

"Good. That’s two of us." 

“You know we’1]l probably never cross paths again," she repeated. 

"I do," he said. 

They pondered the prospect a long moment. 

"Then what would be the harm...?" she said at last. 

Their sheepish smiles turned to sly grins. 

"You know," he said softly, "with that stuff in your hair you smell like 
a whole groveful of magnolias." 

Kirk took that as his cue to bolt. His last backward glance at the pair 
reassured him that they would not notice his presence or departure. 

The captain made the path over the dunes, and hastily redressed himself 
in the rushes. Then he made his way back to the garden to sit in Commodore 
Decker’s shadow a while. 

He rose to block Spock’s way as the latter paced out the path through the 
garden to the beach. "I wouldn’t, if I were you," he said. 

"I merely thought to look for Doctor McCoy." 

"He’s busy laying--laying some old ghosts to rest," Kirk stammered. 
"Don’t bother him now, Spock. Trust me." 

"But it is nearly time to depart," Spock frowned. 

"We’1ll be delayed," Kirk said. "Doctor McCoy is not the only one with 
grudges to bury. I’ve left some very unfinished business, Spock. I’ve been 
trying to sin by omission. It’s no easier or more excusable than any other 
kind of sin. You and I are going to Morrow. Immediately. He’1ll need as much 
lead time as we can give him to get up a ship." 

"A ship, sir?" 

"An envoy to the Tharaq’ah. If it sets out by 1200 at maximum warp, it 
just may make it to M-100 before the Tharaq’ah have a chance to disembark. 
That’s a poison planet. The same virus that destroyed the fathers will wipe 
out the descendants, unless we warn them." 

Spock raised his eyebrows. "I had thought you were resolved to allow 
them to find their fate without intervention." 

"IT can’t just let them die, not if I have the power to save them," Kirk 
insisted. 

"They remain predatory, Captain." 

"Humans are predatory by nature too," Kirk snapped. "If we made other 
arrangements, so can the Tharaq’ah. While I’m explaining to Morrow, you get 
down to the archives, collar Tyler, and pull all the star charts. Find me a 
class M planet with good, large natural salt deposits." 

"T am generally accustomed to the Human predilection for changing one’s 
mind, but--" 

"Cut the polysyllables, Spock. The Tharaq’ah have little enough time 
left." 

"Understand me," Spock said. "I confess I am not displeased by your 
change of heart. But I do not entirely understand why." 
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"It’s hard to explain," Kirk said. "Why? Because they’re children of 
the One Who Made All Beasts. Because God set a mark on Cain but forbade us to 
kill him. Because the angels wept for the Egyptians. Because love doesn’t 
rejoice in wrong." 

Spock clearly remained mystified. 

"Because it’s amazing what a man can forgive. If you don’t believe me, 
ask McCoy. Carrying hate and bitterness with me only lessens me." 

Spock shook his head. | 

Kirk looked up to Decker. Decker smiled down in frozen benevolence. 

"Because no one should die for nothing," Kirk concluded. "Not even a 
salt vampire. Find me that planet." 

"I shall find them a very Eden," Spock promised solemnly. 

"Damn my hide if I don’t hope you do," Kirk said. "Come on, we have work 
to do." 

"And the Ceti Alpha system?" 

Kirk shook his head regretfully. "The Tharaq’ah need us. They don’t. 
We’]1] drop in on them some other time. But this is something I’ve got to do, 
Spock. If I’m going to go to hell, let it be for something I did, not 
something I failed to do. Let’s go get Tyler and Morrow before it’s too 
late." 

"Then we must notify Mr. Scott that our departure will be delayed," Spock 


said. "I estimate this project will take at least two hours." 
Kirk’s eyes darted sideways toward the path to the beach. "Oh, I think 
that should be just about right," he said. 
x 
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AUTHOR'S NOTES ON CHRONOLOGY 


The "established" chronology of the filmed Star Trek canon, TV and movies, 
being quite impossible to untangle, containing as it does several flaws and 
downright impossibilities, I have taken the liberty of establishing my own. 
The chronology into which Tales of the Fourth Year fits allows far more room 
between the TV series and the first movie than is customary, and likewise 
between the first and second movies. This has the advantage of making room 
for a lot more stories as well. 


The chronology followed in Tales of the Fourth Year assumes a hiatus of 10 to 
12 vears between the end of Kirk’s first five-year mission on the Enterprise 
and the events of Star Trek: The Motion Picture. It also assumes that the TV 
episodes took up the first 3-1/2 years of the five-year mission, and 
completely ignores the animated episodes. From Star Trek: The Motion 
Picture, we assume another five-year mission immediately following, with the 
Enterprise under the command of Admiral Kirk, followed by as tint of several 
years as a training vessel. The second, third, fourth and fifth movies follow 
upon each other in a space of months. 


Any of the many comments in the episodes and moves making a stab at chronology 
-- ex. "The Menagerie" chronicling events that happened thirteen years before, 
Kirk’s saying in The Motion Picture that he’s been chief of operations: for 
2-1/2 years, Morrow’s statement in Search for Spock that the Enterprise is 
twenty years old (oh, yeah, tell it to Chris Pike), Kirk’s saying of Khan that 
"a man I haven’t seen in 15 years is trying to kill me," et., are construed . 
loosely according to this reckoning, much as few now believe the Lord made the 
heavens and earth in seven literal days or the Israelites spent precisely 
forty years in the wilderness. To those who would complain, I say only, "Not 
to disillusion you, but the whole thing’s made up anyway." 


